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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

THE story was originally written by LolUus, an old Lombard 
author, and since by Chaucer. Pope. 

Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the story of Troilua 
and Crtiiida was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard i 
(of whom Gascoigne speaks in Dan Bartholmewe hi* firtt Tri- 
vmph: ** Since Lollius and Chaucer both, make no doubt upon 
that glose,") but Dryden goes yet further. He declares it to have 
been written In T.atin verse, and that Chaucer translated it. Lol- 
lius was a historiographer of Urbino in Italy. Shakspeare re- 
ceived the greatest part of his materials for the structure of his 
play from the Troye Boke of Lydgate. Lydgate was not much 
more than a translator of Guido of Columpna^ who was of Mes- 
sina in Sicily, and wrote his History of Troy in Latin, after Die- 
tys Cretensis, and Dares Phrygius, m 1287. On these, as Mr. 
Warton observes, he engrafted many new romantic inventions^ 
which the taste of his age dictated, and which the connection be- 
tween Grecian and Gothic fiction easily admitted ; at the same- 
time comprehending in his plan the Thel>an and Argonautic sto- 
ries from Ovid, Statins, and Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was 
published at Cologne in 1477, again 1480: at Strasburgh, 1486^ 
- and ibidem^ 1489. It appears to have been translated by Raoul le 
Feure, at Cologne, into French, from whom Caxton rendered it 
into English in 1471, under the title of his Recuyely &c. so that 
there must have been yet some earlier edition of Guido's per- 
formance than I have hitherto seen or heard of, imless his first 
translator had recourse to a manuscript. 

Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our own 
chronicler Grafton. Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida famous, which very probably might have been Sbak- 
speare's inducement to try their fortune on the stag^. Lydgate's 
Troye Boke was printed by Pynson, 1513. In the books of the 
Stationers' Company, anno 1581, is entered '* A proper ballad^ 
dialogue-wise, between TVoilus and Cressida** Again, Feb. 7$ 
1602: " The booke of Troilus and Oessida, as it is acted by my 
Lo. Chamberlain's men." The first of these entries is in the name 
of Edward White, the second in that of M. Roberts. Again, Jan* 
28, 1608, entered by Rich. Bonian and Hen. Whalley, *« A booke 
called the history of Troilus and Cressida** Steevens, 

The entry in 1608-9 was made by the booksellers for whom this 
play was published in 1609. It was written, I conceive, in 1602. 

Malone. 

Before this play of Troilus and Cressida, printed in 1609, is » 
bookseller's preface, showing that first impression to have been 
before the play had been acted, and that it was published with* 
out Shakspeare's knowledge, from a copy that had fallen into the 
bookseller's hands. Mr. Dryden thinks this one of the first of our 
author's plays ; but, on the contrary, it may be judged, from the 
fore -mentioned preface, that it was one of his last; and the great 
number of observations, both moral and politick, with wbicb thi» 
piece is crowded more than any other of his, seems to confiria 
m^ opinioa. Fofe^ 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Wc may learn, from this preface, that the original proprietors 
of Shakspeare's plays thouglit it their interest to keep them im- 
printed. The author of it adds, at the conclusion, these words; 
•* Thank fortune for the 'scape it hath made among yon, since, 
by the grand possessors wills, I believe you should rather have 
prayed for them, than have been prayed," &c. By the grand pos* 
sessorsf I suppose, were meant Heming and CondelL It appears 
that the rival play-houses at that time made frequent depreda- 
tions on one another's copies. In the Induction to The Malcontent, 
written by Webster, and augmented by Marston, 1606, is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

*« I wonder you would play it, another company having interest 
in it." 

•* Why npt Malevole in folio with us, as yeronimo in decimo 
sexto with them ? They taught us a name for our play; we call it 
One for another.'*^ 

Again, T. Heynood, In his Preface to The English Travelitr, 
1633: "Others of them are still retained in tlie liands of some 
actors, who think it against their peculiar profit to have them 
come in print." Steevma. 

It appears, however, that frauds were practised by writers as 
well as actors. It stands on record against Robert Greenet the ai]- 
ihor of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay ^ and Orlando Furioto, 1594 
and 1599, that he sold the last of these pieces to two different 
theatres : ** Master il. G. would it not make you blush, &c. if you 
sold not Orlando Furioso to the Qtieen's players for twenty nobleS| 
and when they were in tlie country, sold the same play to ths 
Lord Admiral's men for as much more ? Was not this plain Co- 
neycatching, M. G.?" Defence of Coney catching, 1592. 

This note was not merely inserted to expose the craft of au- 
thorship, but to show the price which was anciently paid for the 
copy of a play, and to ascertain the name of the writer of Orlando 
Furioso, which was not hitherto known Greene appears to have 
been the first poet in England who sold the same piece to diffe- 
rent people. Voltaire is much belied, if he has not followed his 
example. Collins. 

Notwithstanding what has been said by a iate editor, [Mr. Ca- 
pell] I have a copy of the first folio, including Troilus and Cres- 
sida. Indeed, as I have just now observed, it was at first either 
unknonun or forgotten. It does not however appear in the list of the 
plays, and is thrust in between the histories and the tragedies yrixh- 
out any enumeration of the pages ; except, I think, on one leaf 
only. It differs entirely from the copy in the second folio. Farmer. 

I have consulted at least tvsenty copies of the first folio, and 
Troilus and Cressida is not wanting in any of them. Steevens. 



PREFACE 

TO THE C^UARTO EDITION OF THIS PLAY, l*©9. 

•-'■^^^"— 
A never Writer to an ever Header. Nevjes. 

£teniaU reader, you have heere a new play, never stal'd with 
the stage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, 
and yet passing full of the palme comicall ; for it is a hirth of 
your [r, that"] braine, that never under-tooke any thing commi- 
call, vainely: and were but the vaine names of commedies 
changde for the titles of commodities, or of playes for pleas ; you 
should see all those grand censors, that now stile them such va- 
nities, flock to them for the maine g^ace of their gravities : es- 
pecially this authors commedies, that are so fram'd to the life, 
that they serve for the most common commentaries of all the ac- 
tions of our lives, shewing such a dexteritie and power of witte, 
that she most displeased with playes, are pleasd with his comme- 
dies. And all such dull and heavy-witted worldlings, as were ne- 
ver capable of the witte of a commedie, comming by report of 
them to his representations, have found that witte there, that 
they never found in them-selves, and have parted better-wittied 
then they came : feeling an edge of witte set upon them, more 
then ever they dreamd they had braine to grind it on. So much 
and such savoured salt of witte is in his commedies, that they 
seeme (for their height of pleasure) to be borne in that sea that 
brought forth Venus. Amongst all there is none more witty than 
this: and had I time I would comment upon it, though I know it 
needs not, (for so much as will make you thinke your testerne 
well hestowd) but for so much worth, as even poore I know to be 
stuft !n it. It deserves such a labour, as well as the best comme- 
dy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeve this, that when hee is 
gone, and his commedies out of sale, you will scramble for them, 
and set up a new English inquisition. Take this for a warning, and 
and at the perill of your pleasures losse, and judgements, refuse 
not, nor like this the lesse, for not being sullied with the smoaky 
breath of the multitude ; but thanke fortune for the scape it hath 
made amongst you : since by the grand possessors wills I believe 
you should have prayd for them [r. it] rather then beene prayd. 
And so I leave all such to bee prayd for (for* the states of their 
wits healths) that will not praise it. Vaie. 



PROLOGUE.' 



In Troy, there lies the scene. From isles of Grec< c 
The princes orgulous,* their high blood chaf d, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their ships. 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war : Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia: and their vow is made, 
To ransack Troy ; within whose strong immures 
The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus' queen. 
With wanton Paris sleeps; And that 's the quarrel. 
To Tenedos tliey come ; 

And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage : Now on Dardan plains 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions : Priam's six-gated city,^ 
Dardan, and Tymbria, liias, Chetas, Trojan, 
And Antenorides, with massy staples, 
And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts,' 
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1 I cannot regard this Prologue (which indeed is wanting in 
the quarto editions) as the work of Shakspeare; and perhaps 
the drama before us was not entirely of his construction. It ap- 
pears to have been unknown to his associates, Hemings and Con- 
dell, till af^er the first folio was almost printed off On this sub- 
ject, indeed, (as I learn from Mr. Malone*s Emendations and Ad- 
ditions) there seems to have been a play anterior to the present 
one: 

" Aprel 7, 1599. Lent unto Thomas Downton to lende unto 
Mr. Deckers, & harey cheattel, in earnest of ther boocke called 
TroyeUs and Creassedaye, the some of iii lb." 

** Lent unto harey cheattell, & Mr. Dickers, [Henry Chettle 
and master Deckar] in pte of payment of their booke called 
Troyelles ^ Cresseda, the 16 of Aprell, 1599, xxs." 

" Lent unto Mr. Deckers and Mr. Chettel the 26 of maye, 
1599, in earnest of a booke called Troyllet and Creseda, the some 
of xxs.*' Steevens. 

2 The princes orgulous,] Orgulous, i. e. proud, disdainful. Or- 
gueiiieux, Fr. This word is used in the ancient romance of Rich' 
ard Cueur de Lyon .• 

•* His atyre was orgulous" Steevens, 

3 -». PrianCs six-gated city, &c.] The names of the gates are 
here exhibited as in the old copy, for the reason assigned by Dr. 
Farmer; except in the instance of Antenorides, instead of which 
the old copy has Antenonydus. The quotation fTomLi^d^^X<& ^^^^ 
thsLt was an error of the printer. Malone. 



6 PROLOGUE. 

Spcrr up the sons of Troy.* 

4 fulfilling bolts,] To falfiU, in this place, means to fill till 

there be no room for more. In this sense it is now obsolete. So, 
in Gower, De Confessione AmantU, Lib. V, fol. 114: 
** A lustie maide, a sobre, a ineke, 
" Fulfilled of all curtosie." 
Again : 

'*i!^M.5?//«/of allunkindship." Steevent. 
To be *^fulfilled with grace and benediction" is still the lan- 
guage of our liturgy. Blackstone. 

« Sperr up the sons of Troy.] [Old copy — Stirre'] This has been 
a most miserably mangled passage throughout all the editions; 
corrupted at once into false concord and false reasonltig. Priam*8 
six-gated city stirre vp the sons of Trey? — Here 's a verb plural go- 
verned of a nominative singular. But that is easily remedied. I'he 
next question to be asked is. In what sense a city, having six 
strong gates, and thos6 well barred and bolted, can be said to 
stir up its inhabitants? unless lliey may be supposed to derive 
some spirit from the strength of their fortifications. But this 
eould not be the poet's thought. He must mean, I take it, that 
the Greeks had piiclied tlieir tents upon the plair.s before Troy: 
and that the Trojans were securely barricaded within tlie walls 
and gates of their city. This sense my correction restores. To 
sperre, or j/^ar, from the old Teutonic word Speren, signifies to 
shut up, defend b} bars, &c. Theobald. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een. Book V, c. 10: 

" The other that was entred, laboured fast 

" To sperre the gate** &c. 
Again, in the romance of The Squhr of Lovj Degre: 

" Sperde with manie a dyvers pynne." 
And in The Vision of P Plowman, it is said that a blind man 
** unsparryd his eine ." Steevens. 

Mr. Theobald informs us that the very names of the gates of 
Troy have been barbarously demolished by the editors; and a 
deal of learned dust he makes in setting them rigiit again; much 
however to Mr. Heath's satisfaction. Indeed the learning is 
modestly withdrawn from the later editions, and we are quietly 
instructed to read — 

" Dardan, and Thymbria, Ilia Scaa, Trojan, 

** And Antenorides." 
But had he looked into the Troy Bake of Lydgate, instead of 

guzzling himself with Dares Phrygius, he would have found the 
orrid demolition to have been neither the work of ShakspearCs 
nor his editors: 

" Thereto his cyte | compassed enuyrowne 
** Had gates VI to entre into the towne : 
** The nrste of all | and strengest eke with all, 
" Largest also | and most princypall, 
** Of mvghty bjrldyng I alone pereless, 
'' Wms by the Idnge called | Dardanydea 



PROLOGUE. r 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, 

Sets all on hazard : — And hither am I come 

A prologue arm'd,* — but not in confidence 

Of author's pen, or actor's voice ; but suited 

In like conditions as our argument,-^ 

To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt^ and firstlings' of those broUsy 

'Ginning in the middle ; starting thence away 

To what may be digested in a play. 

Like, or find fault; do as your pleasures arc; 

Now good, or bad, 'tis but the chance of war. 

** And in storye | lyke as it is founde, 

" Tyfnbria \ was named the seconde ; 

*• And the tnyrde | called Helyasy 

" The fourthe gate | hyghte also Cetheas/ 

" The fyfthe TYojana, | the syxth Anthonydes, 

" Stronge and mighty | both in werre and pes." . 

Lond. Empr. by R. Pynson, 1513, fol. B. II, ch. 11. 
The Traye Boke was somewhat modernized, and reduced into 
regular stanzas, about the beginning of the last century, under 
the name of. The Life and Death of Hector — vsho fought a Hundred 
mayne Battailes in open Field against the Grecian* ; wherein there 
voere slaine on both Sides Fourteene Hundred and Sixe Thousand^ 
Fourscore and Sixe Men. — Fol. no date. This work Dr. Fuller, 
and several other criticks, have erroneously quoted as the origi' 
nal; and observe, in consequence, that " if Chaucer's coin were 
of greater vieight for deeper learning, Lydgate's were of a more 
refined standard for purer language: so that one might mistake him 
for a modem writer." Farmer. 

* A prologue arm^d,"] I come here to speak the prologue, and 
come in armour; not defying the audience, in confidence of ei- 
ther the author's or actor's abilities, but merely in a character 
suited to the subject, in a dress of war, before a warlike play. • 

yohnscm. 
Motteux seems to have borrowed this idea in his Prologue to 
Farquhar*s Tviin I^ivals.' 

" With drums and trumpets in this warring age, 

" A martial prologue should alarm the stage." Steevens. 

7 — the vaunt — ] i. e. the avant, what went before. So, in Kin^^ 
Lear : 

" rflfMTif-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts." Steevens, 
The 'caunt is the 'vanguard^ called, in our author's, time the 
vflttwf-guard. Percy. 

8 ^---^ firstlings — J A scriptural phrase, sign'if^ltv^ the jirst ^o- 
duce orofsfinn^. So, m Genesis, iv, 4: " And AW\>\l^ ^%Q V\wx^^ 

^f tbejiret^in^s of his flock." StC€V€?is . 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Priam, king of Troy : 
Hector, "X 
Troilus, I 
Paris, \hi8 aons, 

Deiphobus, I , 
Helenus, J 

Antenor, ^ Trojan «m«««rf*r.. 

Calchas, a Trojan firieat^ taking fiart idth the Greeks. 
Pandarus, uncle to Cressi(}a. 
Margarelon, a bastard son of Priam. 

Agamemnon, the Grecian general: 
Menelaus, his brother, 
Achilles, 
Ajax, 

Ulysses, ^ Grecian commanders. 
Nestor, 

Diomedes, 

Pat rod us, 

Thersites, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian. 

Alexander, servant to Cressida. 

Servant to Troilus; servant to Paris; servant to Diomedes, 

Helen, tmfe to Menelaus. 

Andromache, wife to Hector. 

Cassandra, daughter to Priam; a firojihetess. 

Cressida, daughter to Calchas. 

Trojan and Greek soldiers^ and attendants, 

SCENE, 
Troy, and the Greciaft cawfi before it. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT I SCENE I. 

Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 

Knter Troilus armed^ and Pandarvs. 

Tro. Call here my varlet,® 1 '11 unarm again : 
Why should 1 war without the walls of Troy, 
That find such cruel battle here within f 
Each Trojan, that is master of his heart, 
Let him to field ; Troilus, alas I hath none. 
Pan, Will this geer ne'er be mended ?* 
Tro. The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their 
strength,' 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant ; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear. 
Tamer than sleep, fonder ^ than ignorance ; 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night. 



9 — — my varlet,] This word anciently signified a servant or 
footman to a knight or warrior. So, Holinshed, speaking of the 
battle of Agincourt: *' — diverse were releeved by their varleUy 
and conveied out of the field." Again, in an ancient epitaph in 
the church-yard of Saint Nicas at Arras : 
** Cy gist Hakin et son varlet, 
** Tout dis-arme et tput di-pret, 
*' Avec son esp^ et salloche," &c. Steevens, 
Concerning the word varlet, see Recherches historiquet surtbs 
cartes djouer. Lyon, 1757, p 61. AI. C Tutet. 

I Will this geer m^er be mendec/?'] There is somewhat proverbial 
in this question, which I likewise meet with in the interlude of 
Xing Darius, 1565: 

" Wyll not yet this geere be amended, 

** Nor your sinful acts corrected V* Stetvens. 

> skilful to their strength, &c.] i.e. in addition to thfir 

strength. The same phraseology occurs in Macbeth, See Vol. Vll, 
p. 15, n. 4- Steevens. 

2 fonder ^J i. e. more Weak, or fooUsh. See Vo\. W , ^^ 

38S, n. 8. Ma/one. 

VOL, XIL n 
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And skill-less* as unpractis'd infancy. 

Pan, Well, I have told you enough of this: for my 
part, I Ml not meddle nor make no further. He, that 
will have a cake out of the wheat, must tarry the grind- 
ing. 

Tro, Have I not tarried ? 

Pan, Ay, the grinding ; but you must tarry the bolt- 
ing. 

Tro, Have I not tarried ? 

Pan, Ay, the bolting ; but you must tarry the leaven- 
ing. 

Tro, Still have I tarried. 

Pan, Ay, to the leavening : but here 's yet in the word 
—hereafter, the kneading, the making of the cake the 
heating of the oven, and the baking ; nay, you must stay 
the cooling too, or you may chance to burn your lips. 

Tro, Patience herself, what goddess e'er she be, 
Doth lesser blench* at sufferance than I do. 
At Priam's royal table do 1 sit; 
And when fair Cressid comes into my thoughts,— 
So, traitor I — when she comes 1 — When is she thence?* 

Pan. W^ell, she looked yesternight fairer that ever I 
saw her look, or any woman else. 

Tro, I was about to tell thee, — When my heart. 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain ; 
I^est Hector or my father should perceive me, 
I have (as when the sun doth light a storm)'' 

4 ^w/ skill-less ^c] Mr. Dryden, in his alteration of this play, 
has taken this speech as it stands, except that he has changed 
sJtill'iess to artless, not for the better, because skill-less refers to 
skill and skilful. Johnson. 

5 Doth lesser blench — ] To blench is to shrink, start, or fly off. 
So, in Hamlet : 

<• if he b^ blench, 

« I know my course — 7-.** 
Again, in The Pilgrim, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 

<* men that will not totter, 

" Nor blench much at a bullet." Steepens. 

fl —— when *Ae corner / When is she thence?"] Both the old 

copies read — then she comes, when she is thence. Mr. Rowe cor- 
rected the former error, and Mr. Pope the latter. Malone, 

7 a storm,)] Old copies — a scorn. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone*- 
See Zing Lear, Act III> so. i. •Stee^ns. 
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Biiry *d this sigh in wrinkle of a smile : • 

But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming gladness, 

Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. 

Pan, An her hair were not somewhat darker than 
Helen's, (well, go to,) there were no more comparison 
between the women, — But, for my part, she is my kins- 
woman ; I would not, as they term it, praise her>^But 
I would somebody had heard her talk yesterday, as I 
did. I will not dispraise your sister Cassandra's wit: 
but — 

Tro. O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus,— 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown'd, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressid's love: Thou answer'st, She is fair; 
Pour*st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ; 
Handiest in thy discourse, O, that her hand,* 



• in wrinkle tf a smile :] So, in Twelfth Night: " He doth 

9fnile his face into more lines than the new map with the augmen* 
tation of the Indies." Malone. 

Again, in Thf Merchant of Venice: 

«« With mirth and laughter let old vjriniles come." Steevem. 

9 Handiest in thy discourse, O, that her hand, t5*c.] Sandiest is 
here used metaphoricall>, with an aUusion, at the same time, to 
its literal meaning^; and the jingle between hand iiHd handiest is 
perfectly in our author's manner. 

The beaut V of a female hand seems to have made a strong im- 
pression on his mind Antony cannot endure that the hand of Cle- 
opatra should be touched: 

" — — To let a fellow that will take rewards, 

" And say, God quit you, be familiar with 

" My playfellow, vour hand, — this kingly seal, 

" And plighter of high hearts." 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

" ■ they may seize 

" On the wliite wonder of dear Juliet's hand.** 
In The Winter^ Tale, Florizel, with equal warmth, and not less 
poetically, descants on the hand of his mistress: 

« — I take thy hand ; this hand 

" As sofV as dove's down, and as white as it; 

** Or Ethiopian's tooth ; or the fann'd snow 

«« That 's bolted bv the northern blasts twice o'er." 
This passage has, I think, been wron^ pointed Inthe Valt ^d\\!\OTAv 

Pottj^st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Jih-cye*, Aer hair, her cheek, her gait: her wice 
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In whose comparison all whites are ink. 

Writing their own reproach ; To whose soft seizure 

The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 

Hard as the palm of ploughman 1* This thou tell'st me, 

As true thou tell'st me, when I say— >! love her; 

But, saying, thusi instead of oil and balm, 

Thou lay' St in every gash that love hath given me 

The knife that made it. 

Handiest in thy discourse; — Othat her hand.' 

In Hvhose comparison^ &c. 
We have the same f)lay of vi ords in Titus Andronieut.* 

*♦ O handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 

" Lest we remember still, that we have none!" 
We may be certain therefore that those lines were part of the 
additions which our poet made to that play. Malone. 

If the derivation of the verb to handle were always present to 
those who emplo>ed it, 1 know not well how Chapman could vin- 
dicate the following^ passapfe in his version of the 23d Iliads where 
the most eloquent of the Greeks (old Nestor) reminds Antilochus 
that his horses 

" — — - their slow feet handle not." 
The intentionally quaint phrase — *' taste your legs** introduced 
in T'welfth Night, is not m6re ridiculous than to talk of horses— 
*' handling \hfi'\r feetV 

Thoug-h our author has many and very considerable oblifiration* 
to Mr. Malone, 1 cannot regard his foregoinj^ supposition as one 
of them ; for in what does it consist? In making Shakspeare an- 
swerable for two of the worst lines in a de^aded play, merely 
because they exhibit a jingle similar to that m the speech before 
us. Steevens. 

1 and spirit of sense 

Hard as the palm of ploughman f] In comparison v;ith Cressi- 
da's handy says he, the spirit ofsense^ the utmost degree, the most 
exquisite power of sensibility, which implies a soft hand, since 
the sense of touching, as Scaliger says in his Exercitations, re- 
sides chiefly in the fingers, is hard as the callous and insensible 
palm of the ploughman. Warburton reads : 

i spite of sense : 
Hanmer, 

— to th* spirit of sense. 
It is not proper to make a lover profess to praise his mistress in 
spite of sense; for though he often does it in spite of the sense of 
others, his own senses are subdued to his desires. Johnson. 

Spirit of sense is a phrase that occurs again in the Uiird Act of 
this play : 

« — — nor doth the eye itself, 
" That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself." 
Mr. M. Mason (from whom I have borrowed this parallel) re- 
commends Humier's emendation as at tieoeasax>| owe. St«e^Mnc. 
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Pan, I speak no more than truth. 

Tro, Thou dost not speak so much. 

Pan, 'Faith, I '11 not meddle in 't. Let her be as she 
is : if she be fair, 'tis the better for her ; an she be not, 
she has the mends in her own hands.* ' 

Tro. Good Pandarus! How now, Pandarus? 

Pan, I have had my labour for my travel ; ill-thought 
•n of her, and ill-thought on of you : gone between and 
between, but small thanks for my labour. 

Tro, VVJiat, art thou angry, Pandarus? what, with me ? 

Pan, Because she is kin to me, therefore, she 's not so 
fair as Helen : an she were not kin to me, she would be 
as fair on Friday, as Helen is on Sunday. But what 
care I ? I care not, and she were a black-a-moor ; 'tia 
all one to me. 
* Tro, Say I, she is not fair? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She 's a fool 
to stay behind her father i^ let her to the Greeks; and 



2 — she has the mends — ] She may mend her complexion by 
the assistance of cosmeticks. Johnson. 

I believe it rather means — She may make the best of a bad bar-* 
fain. This is a proverbial saying. 

So, in Woman's a Weathercock^ 1612: "I shall stay here and 
have my head broke, and then I have the mends in m.y ov3n hands,** 

Again, in S Gosson's School of Abuse, 1579 : ** — tume him 
with his back full of stripes, and his hands loden nxtith his otort 
Mmendes." 

Again, in The Wild Goose Chase^ by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
** The m^nds are in m,ine own hands, or the surg-eon's.** 
Again in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 605: 
« — and if men will be jealous in such cases, the mends is in their 
•ir«e hands, they must thank themselves." Steevens. 

3 to stay behind her father;'] Calchas, according to Shak- 

speare's aulliority. The Destruction of Troy, was " a great learned 
bishop of Troy," who was sent by Priam to consult the oracle of 
Delphi concerning the event of the war which was threatened by 
Agamemnon. As soon as he had made " his oblations and de- 
maunds for them of Troy, A|)ollo (says the book) aunswercd 
unto him, saying; Calchas, Calchas, beware that thou returne not 
back again to Troy ; but ^oe thou with Achyllcs, unto the Greeke?, 
and depart never from them, for the Greekcs shall have victorie 
of the Troyans by the agreement of the Gods.*' Hist, of the De- 
struction of Troy, translated by Caxton, 5th edit. 4to. 1617 This 
prudent bishop followed the advice of the Oracle, at\dijxkm^vi\^\!e\| 
joined the Qreeks, Ma/one. 

C2 ^ 
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so I '11 tell her, the next time I see her: for my party 
I '11 meddle nor make no more in the matter. 

Tro, Pandarus, — 

Fan. Not I. 

Tro, Sweet Pandarus, — 

Pan, Pray you, speak no more to me ; I will learve all 
as I found it, and there an end. \^£xit Pan. ./in Aiarum. 

Tro. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, rude 
sounds ! 
Fools on both sides ! Helen must needs be fair. 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
I cannot fight upon this argument ; 
It is too starv'd a subject for my sword. 
But Pandarus — O gods, how do you plague me I 
I cannot come to Cressid, but by Pandar ; 
And he 's as tetchy to be woo'd to woo, 
As she is stubborn -chaste against all suit. 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love. 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium,^ and where she resides. 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood ; 
Ourself, the merchant ; and this sailing Pandar, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark.* 

Alarum, Mnter ^neas. 
Mne. How now, prihce Troilus t wherefore not afield ?* 
Tro. Because not there ; This woman's answer sorts,^ 

4 — ///ttm,] Was the palace of Troy. Johnson. 
Iliumt properly speaking, is the name of the city ; Troy, that 
of the country. Steevem. 

* — — — this sailing Pandar, 

Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark.'\ So, in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor .• 

" This punk is one of Cupid's carriers; 
** Clap on more sails/* &c. Malone. 

* Hoiv now, prince Troilus? wherefore not aJieldP'\ Shakspeare, it 
appears from various lines in this play, pronounced Troilus im- 
properly as a dissyllable ; as every mere English reader does at 
this day. 

So also, in his Rape of Lucrece : 

•* Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds.*' 

Malone, 
7 «_— sorts,'\ i. e. fits, suits, is congruous. So, in King Henry V: 
It forts well with thy fierceness." Steevens, 



it 
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For womanish it is to be from thence. 
What news, jEneas, from the field to-day ? 

JElne, That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 

Tro. By whom, ^neas? 

Mne, Troilus, by Menelaus. 

Tro, Let Paris bleed : *tis but a scar to scorn ; 
Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' hoi^n. [^Alarum* 

Mne, Hark I what good sport is out of town to-day ! 

Tro, Better at home, if would I mighty were may,'^ 
But, to the sport abroad ;^Are you bound thither ? 

Mnc, In all swift haste. 

Tro, Come, go we then together. 

SCENE II. 

The same, A StreeL 
JSnier Cressida and Alexander. 

Ores, Who were those went by ? 

Alex, \ Queen Hecuba, and Helen. 

Cres, And whither go they ? 

Alex, Up to the eastern tower, 

Whose height commands as subject all the vale, 
To see the battle. Hccior, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix'd,^ to-day was mov'd: 



* — Hector, luhoes patience 

Is, as a virtue, Jix'c!,] Patience sure was a virtue, and there- 
fore cannot, in propriety of expression, be said to be li/te one. 
We should read : 

Is as the virtue ^xV,— 
i. e. his patience is as tixed as the goddess Patience itself. So^ 
we find Troilus a little before sayinf^ : 

" Patience herself , what goddess ere she be, 

** Doth lesser blench at sufierance than 1 do." 
It is remarkable that Dryden, vvlien he altered this play, and found 
this false reading", altered it with judgment to : 

" Hu hose patience 

" Is fix'd like that of heaven." 
Which ho would not have done had he seen the right reading 
here given, where his thought is so much better and nobler ex- 
pressed. War burton. 

1 think the present text may stand. Hector's patience was as 
a virtue, not variable and accidental, but fixed awd cou?>Vw\\.. Vi 
J would alter it, it should be tIiU3 : 
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He chid Andromache, and struck his armourer; 
And, like as there were husbandry in war,* 
Before the sun rose, he was harness'd light,* 

— Hector y rvkose patience 
Is all a virtue Jix*di — "^ 

Ally in old English,^ is the intensive op enforcing particle, yohnson. 
I bad once almost persuaded myself that Shakspeare wrote* 

— Vihose patience 
ISi as a si'dtuejix^cl. 

So, in The Winter's Tale, sc. ult: 

" The statue \% but newly Jix*d.^ 
The same idea occurs also in the celebrated passage in Twelfth 
Night: 

** — tat like patience on a monument.^* 
The old adage — Patience is a virtue, was perhaps uppermost in 
the compositor's mind, and he therefore inadvertently substituted 
the one word for the other. A virtue fixed may, however, mean 
the stationary image of a virtue. Steevens. 

*^ — — husbandry in ti-^r,] So, in Macbeth: 

** There 's husbandry in heaven" SteevenS' 

Husbandry means economical prudence. Troilus alludes to 
Hector's early rising. So, in King Henry V: 

** — our bad neli^libours make us early stirrers, 

" "Which is both healthful and good husbandry.'* Afalone. 

1 Before the tfun rose, he v}as harness*d liglit,] Does the poet mean 
(sa}s Mr. Theobu.Ul) that Hector had put on light armour? Mean I 
what else could he mean ? He goes to figlit on foot; and was not 
that the armour for his purpose ? So, Fairfax, in Tasso's ^erusa- 
iem : 

** The other princes put on harness light 
" As footmen use — ." 
Yet, as if this had been the highest absurdity, he goes on. Or 
does he m,ean that Hector vtas sprightly in his arms even before sun- 
rise? or is a conundrum, aim,ed at, in sun rose and harness' d light? 
Was any thing like it ? But, to get out of tliis perplexity, he tells 
us, that a very slight alteration maizes all these constructions unneces" 
sary, and so changes it to harness -dight. Yet indeed the very slight- 
est alteration will, at any time, let the poet's sense through the 
critic's fingers : and the Oxford editor very contentedly takes 
up what is left behind, and reads harness-dight too, in order, as 
Mr. Theobnld well expresses it, to inake all construction unneces' 
sary. War burton. 

How does it appear that Hector was to fight on foot rather to- 
day than on any other day ? It is to be remembered, tnat the an- 
cient heroes never fought on horseback; nor does their manner 
of fighting in chariots seem to require less activity than on foot. 

Johnson. 

It is true that the heroes of Homer never fought on horseback ; 
j^etsuch oftJicm sls make a second appearance in th« Mneid^ like 
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And to the field goes he ; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep* what it foresaw 
In Hector's wrath. 

Cres, What was his cause of anger ? 

Al€x» The noise goes, this: There is among the 
Greeks 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
They call him, Ajax. 

Crea, Good ; And what of him ? 

Mex, They say he is a very man fier se^^ 
And stands alone. 

Cres, So do all men ; unless they are drunk, sick, or 
have no legs. 

jllex. This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts of 
their particular additions;* he^is as valiant as the lion, 

their antagponlsts the Riitulians, had cavalry among their troops. 
Little can be inferred from the manner in which Ascanius and 
the young nobility of Troy are introduced at the conclusion of 
the funeral games ; as Virgil very probably, at the expenceof an 
anachronism, meant to pay a compliment to the military exercises 
instituted by Julius Caesar, and improved by Augustus. It appears 
from different passages in this play, that Hector fights on horse- 
back ; and it should be remembered that Shakspeare was indebted 
for most of hi» materials to a book which enumerates Esdras and 
Pythagoras among the bastard children of King Priamus. Our 
author, however, might have been led into his mistake by the 
manner in which Chapman has translated several parts of the 
Hiad, where the heroes mount their chariots or descend from 
them. Thus, Book VI, speaking of Glaucus and Diomed: 

** from horse then both descend." Steevens. 

If Dr. Warburton had looked into The Destruction of Troy^ al- 
ready quoted, he would have found, in every page, that thelead- 
'^rs on each side were alternately tumbled from their horses by 
the prowess of their adversaries. Malone* 

* — — where every flower 
Didi as a prophet, weep — ] So, in A Midsummer Nighf^ 
-Dream, Vol. II, p. 410: 

" And when she weeps, 'weeps every little^ower, 
" Lamenting^* &c. Steevens. 

3 .— .jC>er je,] So, in Chaucer's Testatnent of Cresseide: 
*' Of faire Cresseide the floure and a per se 
" Of Troie and Greece." 

Again, in the old comedy of Wily Beguiled,- " In faith, my sweet 
honeycomb, I '11 love the a per se a." 

Again, in Blurt Master ConstabUy 1602 : 

'f That i» the a fier te of all^ the creame o£ «^?^ Stce<QC!(av 
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churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant : a man into 
whom nature hath so crowded humours, that his valour 
is crushed into folly/ his folly sauced with discretion : 
there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a glimpse 
of; nor any man an attainti but he carries some stain of 
it : he is melancholy without cause, and merry ag^nst 
the hair:* He hath the joints of every thing; but every 
thing so out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, many 
hands and no use ; or purblind Argus, all eyes and do 
sight. 

Crea, But how should this man, that makes me smile^ 
make Hector angry ? 

M€x\ They say, he yesterday coped Hector in the 
battle, and struck him down; the disdain and shame 
whereof hath ever since kept Hector fasting and waking. 

Enter Pandarus. 

Crea, Who comes here ? 

Mex, Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 

Crea, Hector 's a gallant man. 

Mex, As may be in the world, lady. 

Fan. What's that? what's that? 

Crea, Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan, Good niopiow, cousin Cressil: What do you 
talk of? — Good morrow, Alexander.— How do you, cou- 
sin:' When weve you at Ilium r' 

4 — their particular additions i\ Their peculiar and characte- 
ristic qualities or tknoTninations. The term in this sense is ori- 
g'inally forensick. Maione. 

So, in Macbeth .• 

" whereoy he doth receive 

'* Particular addition, from the bill 

** That writes them all alike." Steevens. 

5 — — that his 'valour is crushed into folly,] To be crushed into 
/olfy, is to be confused and mingled witbyb//)-, so as that they make 

one mass together. Johnson. 
So,' in Cvmbeline: 

" Crush him together, rather than unfold 
" His measure duly " Steevens. 

• — — against the hair .•] Is a phrase equivalent to another now 
in use — against the grain. The French say — J contrepoil. See Vol. 
VIII, p. 294, n. 6 Steevens. 

See Vol. Ill, p. 77, n. 5. Maione. 

t Good morr ova f cousin Cressid: What do you talk of? Good nwr* 
raw, AlejULnder. — Ho^ doyouy cousin ?^ Good wjorrom^ AUxonder^ 
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Cres. This morning, uncle. 

Pan, What were you talking of, when I came ? Was 
Hector armed, and gone, ere you came to Ilium ? Helen 
was not up, was she ? 

Ores, Hector was gone ; but Helen was not up. 

Pan, E'en so; Hector was stirring early. 

Cres, That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan, Was he angry? 

Cres, So he says here. 

Pan, True, he was so ; I know the cause too ; he '11 
lay about him to-day, I can tell them that : and there is 
Troilus will not come far behind him ; let them take 
heed of Troilus ; I can tell them that too. 

Cres, What, is he angry too ? 

Pan, Who, Troilus? Troilus is the better man of the 
two. 

Cres, O, Jupiter! there 's no comparison. 

Pan, What, not between Troiius and Hector? 
Do you know a man, if you see him ? 

Cres, Ay ; if ever 1 saw him before, and knew him. 

Pan, Well, I say, Troiius is Troilus. 

is added, in all the editions, (says Mr. Pope,) very absurdly, Pa* 
ris not being on the stage. VVundertul acuteness ! But, with sub- 
mission, this genlleman's note is much more absurd; for it falls 
out vei7 unluckily for his remark, that though Paris is, for the 
generality, in H.^mer called Alexander; yet, in this play, by any 
one of the characters introduced, he is called notiiing but Paris. 
The truth of the fact is this: Pandarus is of a busy, impertinent, 
insinuating character: and it is natural for him, so soon as he has 
given his cousin the good-morrow, to pay his civilities too to her 
attendant. This is purely iv vfi'n. as the grammarians call it; and 
gives us an admirable touch of ParulHrui's character. And why 
might not Alexander be the name of Cres .ida's man ? P«tris had 
ho patent, I suppose, f >r engrossing it to himself But the late 
editor^ perhaps, because we have had Alexander the Great, Pope ^ 
Alexander, and Alexander Pope, would noi have soemmentanamc 
prostituted to a common varlet. Theobald. 

This note is not pi-eserved on account of any intelligence it 
brings, but as a curious specimen of Mr. Theobald*s mode of 
animadversion on the remarks of Mr. Pope. Steevens. 

8 — rtf Ilium?] IlhiTn, or Ilion, (for it is spelt both ways) 
was, accoi'ding to Lydgate, and the author of 7Vie Destruction of 
Troy, the name of Priam's palace, which is said by these \K\:\Vje.\^ 
to have been built \)pon a higii rock. See a i^ole m KcV W , %<i. \> 
on the words-^" Yon iow^v^,*' &c. Malone, 
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CrcB. Then you say as I say ; for, I am sure, he is 
not Hector. 

Pan, No, nor Hector is not Troilus, in some degrees. 

Crea. 'Tis just to each of them ; he is himself. 

Pan, Himself? Alas, poor Troilus I I would, he 
were,— 

Crea, So he is. 

Pan, 'Condition, I had gone bare-foot to India. 

Crea, He is not Hector. 

Pan, Himself? no, he 's not himself. — 'Would a* were 
himself! Well, the gods are above;* Time must friendi 
or end : Well, Troilus, well,^I would, my heart were 
in her body !— No, Hector is not a better man than Troi- 
lus. 

Crea. Excuse me. 

Pan, He is elder. 

Crea, Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan, The other 's not come to 't ; you shall tell me 
another tale, when the other *s come to 't. Hector shall 
not have his wii^ this year. 

Crea, He shull not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan, Nor his qualities ; ' 

Crea, No matter. 

Pan, Nor his beauty. 

Crea, 'Twould not become him, his own 's better. 

Pan, You ha\'e no judgment, niece: Helen herself 
swore the other day, thut Troilus, for a brown favour, 
{for so 'tis, I must confess,) — Not brown neither. 

Crea, No, but brown. 

Pan, 'Faith, to say truth, brown and not brown. 

Crea, To say the truth, true and not true. 

Pan, She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 

Crea, Why, Paris huth colour enough. • 

Pan, So he has. 

Crea, Then, Troilus should have too much: if she 
praised him above, his complexion is higher than his ; 
he having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praise for a good complexion. 1 had as lief, 

oil ^^^i*J^^Sods are above;'] So, in Othello: « Heaven 's above 
«»A- Malone, 

hv jlTTU^'^ ^*^ •"] Both the old copies have— wi//. Corrected 
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Helen's golden tongue had commended Troilus for a 
copper nose. 

Pan, I swear to you, I think, Helen loves him better 
than Paris. 

Cres, Then she 's a ineriy Greek,* indeed. 

Pan, Nay, I am sure she does. She came to him the 
other day into the compassed window,* — and, you know, 
he has not past three or four hairs on his chin. 

Crea, Indeed, a tapster's arithmetick may soon bring 
his particulars therein to a total. 

Pan, Why, he is very young : and yet will he, within 
three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 

Cres, Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter ?* 

Pan, But, to prove to you that Helen loves him ; — 
she came, and puts me her white hand to his cloven 
chin, 

Cres, Juno have mercy 1 — How came it cloven ? 

Pan, Why, you know, 'tis dimpled : I think, his smil- 
ing becomes him better than any man in all Phrygia. 

Cres, O, he smiles valiantly. 

Pan, Does he not ? 



2 a merry Greek,'] Gracari, among the Romans, signified 

to play the reveller. Steevens. 

The expression occurs in many old English books. See Act IV, 
sc. iv: 

** A woeful Cressid 'mongst the merrj/ Greeks** Mahne. 

^ coinpassed tvindmo,] The compassed viindovt is the same 

as the bov)-ivtndow. Johnson. 

A compassed window is a cir^lar bow window. In The Taming 
»fthe Shrevi the same epithet is applied to the cape of a woman's 
ijown : •* — a small com,passed cape." Steevens. 

A coved cieling is yet in some places called a compassed cieling. 

Malone. 

4 — so old a lifter ?] The word lifter is used for a thief j by 
Greene, in his Art of Coney catching ^ printed 1591 : on this the 
humour of the passage may be supposed to turn. We still call a 
person who plunders shops, a shop-lifter. Ben Jonson uses the ex- 
pression in Cynthia*s /levels: 

** One other pecuUar virtue you possess is, lifting^.** 

Again, in The Roarivg Girl, 1611: " — cheaters, //^cr#, nips, 
foists, puggards, courbers.*' 

Ag^ain, in Holland's icfl^uw, 1633: "Broker or pandar, cheater 
or lifter" Steevens. 

Hliftus, in the Gothick language, signifies a thief. See Arch€' 
%. Vol. V, p. 311. Blackstone. 
VOL. XI J, D 
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Cres, O yes, an 'twere a cloud in autumn. 

Fan, Why, go to tlien: — But to prove to you that 
Helen loves Troilus, 

Cres. Troilus will stand to the proof, if you '11 prove 
it so. 

Pan. Troilus? why, he esteems her no more than 
I esteem an adule egg. 

Cres. If you love an addle egg as well, as you love an 
idle head, you would eat chickens i* the shell. 

Pan. I Cannot choose but laugh, to think how she 
tickled his chin ; — Indeed, she has a marvellous white 
hand, I must needs confess. 

Cres. \V ithout the rack. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to spy a white hair on 
his chin. 

Cres. Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is richer. 

Pan. But, tiiere was such laughing; — Queen Hecuba 
laughed, that her eyes ran o'er. 

Crea. With mill-stones.* 

Pan. And Cassandra laughed. 

Cres. But there was a more temperate fire under th^ 
pot of her eyes ; — Did her eyes run o'er too ? 

Pa7i. And Hector laughed. 

Cres. At what was all this laughing ? 

Pah. Marry, at the white hair that Helen spied on 
Troilus' chin. 

Cres. An 't had been a green hair, I should have 
laughed too. 

Pan. They laughed not so much at the hair, as at hi^ 
pretty answer. 

Cres. What was his answer? 

Pan. Quoth she, Here *s but one and fifty hairs on 
your chin, a?id one of them is white. 

Cres. This is her question. 

Pan. That 's true ; make no question of that. One 
and fifty hairsy^ quoth he, and one white : That white 

5 ' her eyes ran o'er. 
Cres. With mill-stoiies ] So, in King Richard HI: 
" Your eyes drop miU-stoiies, when fools' eyes drop tears." 

Malone. 
One and fifty hairs,'\ [Old copies — Two and fifty ] I have ven- 
tured to substitute — One and fifty t I think with some certainty. 
How else cua the number make out Priam siud Ixle tifty sons ? 

TKcobeild. 
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hair is my father^ and all the rest are his sons, Jupiter! 
quoth she, which of these hairs is Paris^ my husband? 
The forked one^ quoth he ; pluck it out^, and give it him. 
But, there was such laughing! and Helen so blushed, 
and Paris so'chafed, and all the rest so laughed, that it 
passed.' 

Cres. So let it now ; for it has been a great while go- 
ing by. 

Pan, Well, cousin, I told you a thing yesterday ; think 
on 't. 

Cres, So I do. 

Pan. I '11 be sworn, 'tis true ; he will weep you, an 
'twere a man born in April.* 

Cres, And I '11 spring up in his tears, an 'twere a nettle 
against May. \_'^ Retreat sounded. 

Pan. Hark, they are coming from the tield : Shall we 
stand up here, and sec them, as they pass toward Ilium? 
good niece, do ; sweet niece Cressida. 

Cres. At your pleasure. 

Pan, Here, here, here 's an excellent place ; here we 
may see most bravely : I *il tell you them ail by their 
names, as they pass by ; but mark Troilus above the rest. 

JEa^kas /lasses over the Stage. 

Cres, Speak not so loud. 

Pan. That 's iEne.is ; Is not that a brave man ? he 's one 
of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you ; But mark Troilus ; 
you shall see anon. 

Cres. Who 's that? 

Antenor /lasses over. 
Pan. That's Antenor; he has a shrewd wit,^ I can 

7 — that it passed] i. e. that it went beyond bounds. So, in 
The Merry Wives of IVindsor: " Why this passes, master Ford." 
Cressida plays on the word* as used by Pan'laniSj by employing 
it herself in its common acceptation. Steevens. 

8 "an *twere'a man born in April."] i. e. as if 'twere, Ufc. So, 
in A Midsummer Night* s Dream: " I will roar you an 'twere any 
nightingale."" 

The foregoing" thought occurs also in Antony and Cleopatra: 
** Tlie April *s in her eyes: it is love's spring, 
" And tiiese the showers to bring it on." Steevens. 

9 That *s Antenor,' he has a shrewd wit,"] 

" Anlhenor was ■ 
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tell you ; and he 's a man good enough : he *s one o* the 
soundest judgments in Troy, whosoever, and a proper 
man of person : — When comes Troilus ? — I 'II show you 
Troilus anon ; if he see me, you shall see him nod at me. 

Crea, Will he give you the nod ? 

Pan, You shall see. 

Cr€8, If he do, the rich shall have more.* 

Hector fiaases over. 

Pan, That 's Hector, that, that, look you, that ; There 's 
a fellow ! — Go thy way. Hector ; — There *s a brave man, 
niece. — O brave Hector! — Look, how he looks! there 's 
a countenance : Is 't not a brave man ? 

Cres, O, a brave man! 

Pan, Is 'a not? It does a man's heart good — ^^Look 
you what hacks are on his helmet ? look you yonder, do 
you see? look you there! There's no jcatingj there's 
laying^ on; take 't oft" who will, as they say: there be 
hacks ! 

Cres. Be those with swords ? 

Paris /lassea over. 
Pan. Swords? any thing, he cares not: an the devil 
come to him, it's all one: By god's lid, it does one's 
heart good : — Yonder comes Paris, yonder comes Paris: 



" To jest, when as he was in companie, 
" So driely, that no man could it espie ; 
•* And therewith held his countenaunce so well, 

*» That every man received great content 
** To heare him speake, and pretty jests to tell, 
** When he was pleasant, and in merriment: 
" For tho' that he most commonly was sad, 
" Yet in his speech some jest he always had." 

LydgatCi P* 105. 
Such, in the hands of a rude English poet, is the grave An- 
tenor, to whose w isdom it was thought necessary that the art of 
Ulysses should be opposed : 

" Et 7twveo Priamum, Piiatnoque Antenora^Mncfwrn." 

Steevens. 

1 .m^^the rich shall have morel The allusion is to the word 

7ioddyf which, as now, did, in our author's time, and long before, 

signify a silly fellovj, and may, by its etymology, signify likewise 

full of nods Cressid means, that a noddy shall have more nods. 

Of such remarks as these is a comment to consist! yohnson. 

To giw the nod, was, I believe, a term in the game at cards 
called Noddy This game is perpetually alluded to in the old co- 
medics. See Vol. II, p. 148, n. 5. Steevens* 
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look ye yonder, niece ; Is 't not a gallant man too, is *t 
not?— Why, this is brave now. — Who said, he came 
hurt home to-day 1 he 's not hurt : why, this will do He- 
len's heart good now. Ha ! 'would I could see Troilus 
now !— you shall see Troilus anon. 
Cres^ Who 's that ? 

Helenus fiasses over. 

Pan, That 's Helenus, — I marvel, where Troilus is :— 
That's Helenus; — I think he went not forth to-day;— 
That 's Helenus. 

Cres. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 

Pan, Helenus? no; — yes, he '11 fight indifferent well: 
— I marvel, where Troilus is ! — Hark ; do you not hear 
the people cry, Troilus ? — Helenus is a priest. 

Cres, What sneaking fellow comes yonder? 

Troilus fiasses over. 

Pan, Where? yonder? that 's Deiphobus: *Tis Troi- 
lus ! there 's a man, niece ! — Hem! — Brave Troilus! the 
prince of chivalry ! 

Cres, Peace, for shame, peace ! 

Pan, Mark him; note him; — O brave Troilus I-^ 
look well upon him, niece ; look you, how his sword is 
bloodied,^ and his helm more hack'd than Hector's;^ 
And how he looks, and how he goes! — O admirable 
youth ! he ne'er saw three and twenty. Go thy way Troi- 
lus, go thy way ; had I a sister v/ere a grace, or a daugh- 
ter a goddess, he should take his choice. O admirable 
man! Paris? — Paris is dirt to him; and, I warrant, He- 
len, to change, would give an eye to boot.* 

Forces fiass over the Stage, 
Cres, Here come more. 
Pan, Asses, fools, dolts ! chaff and bran, chaff and 

a — how his sword is bloodied,] So, Lydgate, describing- 
Troilus> in a couplet that reminds us of Dryden, or Pope : 
** He was so ferse they might him not withstand, 
** When that he helde his blody sworde in hand." 

I always quote from the original poem, edit. 1555. Malont, 

3 —^ij helm more hack'd than Sector's i'] So, in Chaucer's 
Troilus and Cresseide, Book III, 640: 

" His helme to hevoin was in twenty places," &c. Steevens. 

4 ....un eye to boot,'] So, the quarto. The folio, with less- 
force, — Give money to boot* ^hnson, 

D2 
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bran ! porridge after meat I I could live and die i' the 
eyes of Troilus. Ne'er look, ne'er look ; the eagles are 
gone ; crows and daws, crows and daws ! 1 had rather be 
such a man as Troilus, than Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Cr^«. There is among the Greeks, Achilles; a better 
man than Troilus. , 

Pan, Achilles ? a drayman, a porter, a very camel. 

Crea. Well, well. 

Pan, Well, well ?^— Why, have you any discretion? 
have you any eyes? Do you know what a man is? Is not 
birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, manhood, learning, 
gentleness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such like, the 
spice and salt that season a man ? 

Crc8, Ay, a minced man : and then to be baked with 
no date in the pye,' — ifor then the man's date is out. 

Pan, You are such a woman ! one knows not at what 
ward you lie.* 

Crea, Upon my back, to defend my belly ; upon my 
wit, to defend my wiles ;^ upon my secrecy, to defend 
mine honesty ; my mask, to defend my beauty ; and you, 
to defend all these : and at all these wards I lie, at a 
thousand watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 

Ores, Nay, I '11 watch you for that ; and that 's one 
of the chiefest of them too : if 1 cannot ward what I 
M^uld not have hit, I can watch you for telling how I 

f ..... no date in the pye,"] To account for the introduction of 
this quibble, it should be remembered that date* were an ingre- 
dient in ancient pastry of almost every kind. So, in JRomeo and 
Juliet: 

** They call for dates and quinces in the pastry." 
Again, in All ** Well that Ends Well, Act I : " — your date is better 
in your pye and porridge, than in your cheek." Steevens. 

« -.— af Huhat vvard;^oM lie.] A metaphor from the art of de- 
fence. So, Falstaff; in King Henry IV, P.I: " Thou know'st my 
old ivardi here I /ay/" &c. Steevens. 

f — upon my v)it, to defend my wiles ;] So read both the co- 
pies ; yet perhaps the author wrote : 
Upon my tvit to defend my will. 
The terms voit and will were, in the language of that time, put 
often in opposition. Johnson. 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

** "What v)it sets down, is blotted straight with wiV/.** 
Yet 1 think the old copy right. Malcne, 
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took the blow ; unless it swell past hiding, and then it is 
past watching. . 

Pan, You are such another ! 

Enter Troilus' Boy. 

Boy, Sir, my lord would instantly speak with you. 

Pan, Where ? 

Boy, At your own house ; there he unarms him.® 

Pan. Good boy, tell him I come: \^Exit Boy,"] I doubt, 
he be hurt. — Fare ye well, good niece. 

Crea, Adieu, uncle. 

Pan, I *11 be with you, niece, by and by. 

Cres, To bring, uncle, 

Pan, A^, a token from Troilus. 

Cres, By the same token— you are a bawd.— 

[^Exit Pan. 
Words, vows, griefs, tears, and love's full sacrifice, 
He offers in another's enterprize: 
But more in Troilus thousand fold I see 
Than in the glass of Pandar's praise may be; 
Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done, joy's soul lies in the doing :^ 
That she^ belov'd knows nought, that knows not this, — 
Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is: 

I 
8 At your own house; there he unarms him.] Thesfe necessary 
words are added from the quarto edition. Fope. 

The words added are only — there he unarms him. Johnson, 

* jo/s soul lies in the doing. -"l So, read both the old editiOna, 

for which the later editions have poorly given : 
" The soul's joy lies in doing. Johnson, 

It is the reading of the second folio. Ritson. 

Yet hold I off- WoTnen are angels, viooing: 

Things V3on are done, joy*s soul lies in the doing:"] This is the 
reading of all the editions ; yet it must be erroneous ; for the 
last six words of the passage are totally inconsistent with the 
pest of Cressida's speech, and the very reverse of the doctrine 
she professes to teach. I have, therefore, no doubt that we ought 
to read : 

'joy*s soul dies in the doing: 
which means, that the fire of passion is extinguished by enj.oy« 
ment. 

The following' six lines sufficiently confirm the propriety of this 
amendment, which is obtained by the change of a single letteT: 
That she belov'd 8tc. &c. M. Mason, 

^ TTiat she-^] Meuna, that woman. yohnton» 
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That she was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue : 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach,— 
Achievement is command; ungain'd, beseech:* 
Then though ^ my heart 's content^ lii m love doth bear. 
Nothing ot that shall from mine eyes appear. [^£xit. 

SCENE 111. 

The Grecian Camp. Before Agamemnon's Tent, 

Trumfieta, Enter Agamemnon, Nestor, UlysseSi 

Menelaus, and Others, 

jigam. Princes, 
What grief hath set the jaundice on your cheeks? 
The ample proposition, that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeness: checks and disasters ' 
Grow in the veins of actions highest rear'xl ; 
As knots, by the confltix of meeting sap. 
Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 
That we come short of our suppose so far, 
That, after seven years' siege, yet Troy walls stand ; 
Sith every action that h^tii gone before. 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gav 't surmised shape. Why then, you princes^ 

2 Achievement is com^nandt ungaind, beseech ••] The meaning of 
this obscure line seems to be — " Men, after possession, become 
our commanders; before it, they are our suppliants.*' Steevem. 

3 Then though — ] The quarto reads — Then; the folio and the 
©ther modern editions read improperly — That, yohnson. 

4 — iny heart *s content — ] Content, for capacity. Warburton. 
On considering the context, it appears to me tliat we ought t« 

read — ** my heart's consent,^' not content. M. Mason. 

iny hearths coxWcwX — ] Perhaps means, my heart's satis> 

faction or joy: my well pleased heart. So, in our author's De- 
dication of his Venus and Adonis to Lord Southampton : " I leave 
it to your honourable survey, and your honour to yQwv hearts con- 
tent.** This is the reading of the quarto. The folio has*— co^-r 
tents. Malone. 
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Do you with cheeks abash'd behold our. works ; 

And think them shames, which are, indeed, nought else 

But the protractive trials of great Jove, 

To find persistive constancy in men ? 

The fineness of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love : for then, the bold and coward^ 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread. 

The hard and soft, seem all affin'd* and kin : 

But, in the wind and tempest of her frown, 

Distinction, with a broad* and powerful fan, 

Pufiing at all, winnows the light away ; 

And what hath mass, or matter, by itself 

Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 

J^eat, With due observance of thy godlike seat,'' 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy lateRt tt.<ai*dsJ In the reproof of chsuice 
Lies the true proof of men : The sea being smooth. 

My hearths content, I believe, signifies — the acquiescence of my 
heart, Steevens. 

* ajin*d — ] i. e. joined by affinity. The same adjective 

occurs in Othello,' 

** If partially affined, or leagu'd in office.*' Steevene, 

t ■ Broad — ] So the quarto. The folio reads — loud, Johnson* 

7 With due observance of thy godlike «eaf ,] Goodly [the reading of 
the folio] is an epithet that carries no very great compliment with 
it; and Nestor seems here to be paying deference to Agamem- 
non's state and pre-eminence. The old books [the quartos] have 
it — to thy godly seat: godlike, as 1 have reformed the text, seems 
to me the epithet designed; and is very conformable to what 
i£neas afterwards says of Agamemnon: 

" Which is that god in office, guiding men ?*' 
So godlike scat is here, state supreme above all other commanders. 

Theobald. 
This emendation Theobald might have found in the quarto, 
which has — the godlike seat, yohnson. 

— thy godlike seat^"] The throne in which thou sittest, ** like 
a descended god.*,* Malone. 

8 — - Nestor shall apply 

Thy latest 'o:ords.'\ Nestor applies the words to another instance. 

* yohnson. 

Perhaps Nestor means, that he will attend particularly to, and 
consider, Agamemnon's latest words. So, in an ancient interlude, 
entitled, The Nice Wanton, 1560: 

" O ye children, let your time be well speivt ; 
" Jpplyeyour learning, and your elders obey?* 
Sec also Vol. yi, p. 34, n. 6. Malone. 
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How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 

Upon her patient breast,^ p-aking their way 

With those of nobler bulk ? * 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis,* and, anon, behold 

The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut, 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus* horse ;^ Where 's then the saucy boat, 

• — — patient hreast,"] The quarto, not so well — emcient breast. 

yohnson. 
1 With those of nobler buliP'\ Statius has the same thought, 
though more diHusively expressed : 

•* Sic ubi magna novum Phario de liltore puppis 
•* Solvit iter, jamque innnn»eros utrinque loidentes 
** Lat.'ique veliferi porrtxit brachia mali, 
•« 2RVtt«;i<|«te YinBj it jptntem an^ista phsselUS 
**iEq«iore. et imniensi partem sibi vendicat austri.** 
Again, in Tht S/lva of the same author, Lib. 1, iv, 120 : 
" — — inimensac veluti conne\a carinae 
** Cymba minor, cum saevit hyems— 
*< — — — et eodera volvitur austro" 
Mr. Pope has imitated the passage. Steevent. 

a But let the mpan Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis,] >o, in LorJ Cn.niiielly 1602 : « When I have 
seen Boreas btgin to play the ruffian with us, then would 1 down 
on my knees." Malone. 

3 Bounding between the t^vo moist elements, 
Like Perseus* horse:"] Mercury, according to the fable, pre- 
sented Perseus with talaria, but we no where hear of his horse. 
The only flying horse of antiquity was Pegasus; and he was the 
property, not of Perheus, but Bellerophon. But our poet followed 
a more modern fabulist, the author of The Destruction (if Troy, 
a book which furnished him with some other circumstances of 
this play. Of the horse alluded to in the text he found in that 
book the following account : 

" Of the blood that issued out [fi-om Medusa's head] there en- 
gendered Pegasus, or the fiing horse Bv the flying- horse that 
was engendered of the blood issued from her head, is understood, 
that of her riches issuing of that realme he [Perseus] founded 
and made a ship named Pegase, — and this ship "x^as likened unto an 
horse Jlyingy** &c. 

Again: "By this fashion Perseus conquered the head of Me- 
dusa, and did make Pegase, the most sv\ift ship that was in all 
the world." 

In another place the same writer assures us, that this ship, 
which he always caUs Perseus* flvinjj horse, **^e<iy on the sea like 
u//fo a Sird** De^t, of Troy^ 4lo. 1617, p. 155— \^^. MaCont. 
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Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 

Co-rival'd greatness I either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 

Doth valour's show, and valour's worth, divide, 

In storms of fortune : For, in her ray and brightness, 

The herd hath more annoyance by the brize,* 

Than by the tiger: but when the splitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shade,* Why, then, the thing of 

courage,* 
As rous'd with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent tuu'd in self-same key. 
Returns to chiding fortune.' 

The foregoing note is a very curious one;, and yet our author 
perhaps would not have contented himself with merely compar- 
ing one ship to another. Unallegorized Pegasus might be fairly 
styled Perseus* horse, because the heroism of Perseus had g^ven 
him existence 

So, in the fable of The Hon, the Shepe, and the Ghoos, printed 
by Caxton : 

** The stede cf perseus was cleped j&/^a«c 
" With swifte wyng-es" &c. 
Whereas, ibid- a ship is called " — an hors of tre." 

See University Library, Cambridge, D. 5, 42. Steevens. 

* -—^by the brize,] The brize is the gad or horse-fly. So, in 
Monsieur YhoinaSt 1639: 

" — — n ive }e got the brize there ? 

" Give me tlie holy sprinkle." 
Again, in Vitjoria Corombona^ or The White Devil, 1612: " I 
will but brize in liis tail", set him a gadding presently." 

See note on Antony aiid Cleopatra^ Act III, sc. viii. Steevens, 

* And flies fle I under shade^"] i. e. And flies are fled under shade. 
1 have observed similar omissions in the works of many of our 
author's contemporaries. Malone. 

(S — the thing of courage^ It is said of the tiger, that in storms 
and high winds he ruges and roars most furiously. Ilanmcr. 

7 Returns to chi^Wn^ fortune A For returns, Hanmer reads replies, 
unnecessurily, the sense being the same. The folio and quarte 
have retires^ cortMiptl-y yohnson. 
So, in A7;j^ Richard II: 

<« Northumberland, say — thus the king returns; *— ." 

Steezens. 
The emendation was made hv Mr. Pope. Chiding is noisv, cla- 
morous. So, in Ki?ig Henry VIII: 

** As doth a rf)ck aguiust the chiding flood.*' 
See Vol. X{, p. 283, n. 4. Malnne. 
See also Vol. II, p. 34i, n. 4, Steevens, 
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Ulysa. Agamemnonr— 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit, 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut up, — hear what Ulysses speaks. 
Besides the applause and approbation 
The which, — most mighty for thy place and swayr— 

[To AoAM. 
And thou most reverend for thy stretch' d-out lifer— 

[To Nest. 
I give to both your speeches,— which were such, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brass ; and such again, 
As venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver. 
Should with a bond of air (strong as the axletree*^ 
On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekish ears 
To his experienc'd tongue,* — yet let it please bothj — 



8 «^— axUtree — ] This word was anciently contracted into a 
dissyllable. Thus m Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca: 
*' — — - when the mountain 

*' Melts under their hot wheels, and from their Six*trees 
" Huge claps of thunder plough the ground before them.*' 

Steevens. 
9 ..... speeches, — vjhich 'mere such. 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brass; and such again. 
As venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver. 
Should with a bond of air —' 
— knit all the Greekish ears 

To his experienc'd tongue,'] Ulysses begins his oration with 
praising those who had spoken before him, and marks the cha- 
racteristick excellencies of their different eloquence, — strength, 
and sweetness, which he expresses by the different metals on 
which he recommends them to be engraven for the instruction of 
posterity. The speech of Ai^amemnon is such that it ought to 
be engraven in brass, and the tablet held up by him on the 
one side, and Greece on the other, to show the union of their 
opinion. And Nestor ought to be exhibited in silver, uniting all 
bis audience in one mind by his soft and gentle elocution. Brass 
is the common emblem of strength, and silver of gentleness. 
We call a soft voice a silver voice, and a persuasive tongue a sil- 
ver tongue. I once read for hand, the band of Greece, but I think 
the text riglit. The hatch is a term of art for a particular me- 
thod of engraving. Hachcr, to cut, Fr. Johnson. 

In the description of Agamemnon's speech, there is a plain 
s^usjOD tQ the old custom of engraving laws and public records 
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Thou greats— and wise,^-»-to bear Ulysses speak. 

in brass, and hanging up the tables in temples, and other places 
of j^neral report. Our author has the same allusion in Measure 
for Measure, Act V, sc. i. The Duke, speaking of tlVe merit of 
Angelo and Escalus, says, that 

•• " ■ it deserves vaith characters of brass 

** A forted residence, 'gainst the tooth of time 

** And razure of oblivion — ." 
So far therefore is clear. Why Nestor is said to be hatched in 
silver, is much more obscure. I once thought that we ought to 
read, — thatched in silver, alluding to his silver hair ; the same me- 
taphor being used by Timon, Act IV, sc. iv, to Phryne and Tt- 
mandra : 

*• — thatch your poor thin roofs 

*• With burthens of the dead — ." 
But I know not whether the present reading may not be under- 
stood to convey the same allusion ; as I iind, that the species of 
engraving, called hatching, was particularly used in the hilts of 
svords. See Cotgrave in v. Hach4; hacked, &c. also. Hatched, as 
the hilt of a svtord: and in v. Hacher: to hacke, &c. also, to hatch 
a hilt, Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom of the Country, Vol. II, 
p.50: 

" When thine own bloody sword cried out against thee, 

" Hatched in thfi life of him ." 

As to what follows, if the reader should have no more concep- 
tion than I have, of 

** — a bond of air, strong as the axle-tree 

" On which heaven rides ; — -." 
he will perhaps excuse me for hazarding a conjecture, that the 
true reading may possibly be : 

— — a bond of awe, ■ 
The expression is used by Fairfax, in his 4lh Eclogfue, Muses 
Library, p. 368 : * • 

" Unto these bonds of awe and cords of duty." 
After all, the construction of this passage is very harsh an€. 
irregular; but with that I meddle not, believing it was lefl so by 
the author. Tyrvjhitt. 

Perhaps no alteration is necessary : hatched in silver, may mean, 
whose white hair and beard make him look like a figure engraved 
en silver. 

The word is metaphorically used by Hey wood, in The Iron Age^ 
1632: 

** ■ his face 

" Is hatched with irapudency three-fold thick.** 
And again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous LiHteniaint: ^ 

' ** His weapon hatched in blood." 
Again, literally, in The Two Merry Milkmcuds, 1620 : 

" Double and treble gilt, — 

" Ha/ch\isLnd inlaid^ not to be worn witU lime?* 

VOL. XIL F. 
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jigam. Speak,' prince of IthaCa ; and be 't of less ex- 
pect* 

AgMDy more appositely, in Love in a Maze^ 16S2: 

** Thy hair is fine as goid, thy chin is hatched 

*'mthuiver ." 

Ag^n, in Chapman's version of the 23d liiad.' 

" Shall win this sword, silver'd and hatched; — .** 
The voice bf Nestor, which on aU occasions enforced atten- 
tion, might be, I think, not unpoetically called, a bond of air, be- 
cause its operations were visible, though his voice, like the wind, 
was unseen. Steevens. 

In a newspaper of the day, intitled The Nemes published for Sa- 
tisfaction and Irformation of the People, Nov. l2, 1663, No. XI, 
p. 86, is advertized, ** Lost, in Scotland Yard, a broad raord 
hatcht ivith silver'* JReed- 

In the following verses in our author's -Rape of Lucrece, nearly 
the same picture of Nestor is given. The nfth line of the first 
stanza may lead us to the true interpretation of the words hatched 
in silver. In a subsequent passage the colour of the old man's 
beard is again mentioned : 

" I '11 hide my silver beard in a gold beaver.** 
Dr. Johnson therefore is undoubtedly mistaken in supposing that 
there is any allusion to the soft voice or silver tongue of Nestor. 
The poet, however, might mean not merely that Nestor looked 
like a figure engraved in silver (as Mr. Steevens supposes) ; but 
that he should actually be so engraved. 

With respect to the breath or speech of Nestor, here called a 
bond of air, it is so truly Shakspearian, that I have not the small- 
est doubt of the genuineness of the expression. Shakspeare fre- 
quently calls words vaind, and air. So, in one of his poems: 

** ' sorrow ftbbs, being blown with viind of words" 

Again, in JRoTneo and yuliet.' 

. **^ Three civil broils, bred of an airy word." 
Again, more appositely, in Much Ado about Nothing: 

" Charm ache \vilh air, and agony with words." 
The verses above alUided lo are these: 

•* There pleading you might see grave Nestor stand, 

** As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 
Making such sober action with his hand. 
That it beguiled attention, charm'd the sight; 
In speech it seem'd, his beard all silver vshite 

« Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 

" Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the sky. 

'* About him were a press of gaping faces, 
" Which seem'd to swallow up his sound advice, 
•* All jointly list'ning but with several graces, 
" As if some mermaid did their cars entice ; 
'* Some high, some low ; the painter was so nice, 
** The ;sca1ps of many almost hid behind 
""•^ To jump up higher secm*d» to mockxiie xsuivd ," 
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That matter needless^ of importless burdeti) 
Divide thy lips ; than we are confident, 
When rank Thersites opes his mastiff jaws, 
We shall hear musick, wit, and oracle. 

Ulyss, Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down, 
-\nd the great Hector's sword had lack'd a master,* 



What is here called speech that beguiled attention, is in the text 
a hond of air; i. e. breath, or words that strongly enforced the 
attention of his auditors. In the same poem we find a kindred 
expression : 

*' Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 

*< Will tie the hearers to attend each line." 
Again, more appositely, in Drayton's Mortimeriados, 4to. no 
date: 

** Torlton, whose tongue men's ears in chains could bind." 
The word *nit, which alone remains to be noticed, is often used 
by Shakspeare in the same manner. So, in Macbeth .* 

" — to the which my duties 

<* Are with a most indissoluble tie 

" For ever hiit.*' 
Again, in Othello: " 1 have profeas'd me thy friend, and I con- 
fess me knit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable tough- 
ness." 

A passage in Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie, 1589, may il- 
lustrate that before us: «* Whether now persuasions may not be 
said violent and forcible, especially to simple myndes, in special 
I refer to ail men's judg^ement that hear the story. At least waies 
I finde this opinion confirmed by a pretie device or embleme that 
Lucianus alleagelh he saw in the portrait of Hercules within the 
citie of Marseilles in Provence ; where they had figured a lustie 
old man tuith a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong, by the other 
end at the people's eares, who stood afar oft', and seemed to be 
draivcn to him by force cf that chayne fastened to his tor.gs as who 
would say, by force of his persuasions." Malone. 
Thus, in Chapman's version of the 13th Odyssey .• 

** He said ; and. silence all their tongues contain'd 

" (In admiration) when v}ith pleasure chain d 

** Their ears had long been to him." Steevens. 

1 Thou great, — and xvise,'] This passage is sense as it stands ; 
yet I have little doubt that Shakspeare wrote— 
Though great and wise, — . M. Mason, 

3 Agam. Speak, &c.] This speech is not in the quarto. Johnson. 

3 ' expect — 3 Expect for expectation. Thus, in our author's 
works, we have suspect for suspicion, &c. Steevens. 

^ — Hectares sword had lack'd a master,] So, in Cymheline: 
'• — gains, or loses, 
*' Yoursnoord, or mine ; or matterlest leavesbolVv — .** Stee^tnt 
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But for these instances. 

The specialty of rule' hath been neglected : 

And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 

Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions.* 

When that the general is not like the hive,^ 

To whom tlie foragers shall all repair, 

What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded. 

The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 

The heavens themselves,^ the planets, and this center,' 

Observe degree, piiority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Olhce, and custom, in all line of order: 

And therefore is tlie glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron'd and spher'd 

' The specialty of rule — ] The particalar rights of supreme ftu- 
thoriiy. yohmon. 

* Hollow upon this plain, so many hoWow factions .^ The word 
^o//6^, at tlte beginning of tbe line, injures the metre, without 
Improving the sense, and should probably be struck out. 

M. Mason. 

I would rather omit the word in tlie second instance. To stand 
empty, (holimv, as Shakspeare calls it,) is a pro\ incial phrase ap- 
plied to houses which have no tenants. These factions, houever, 
were avoiued, not holiov), or insidious. Remove the word hollovf, 
at the beglnnin^fif of the verse, and every tent in siglit would b«- 
come chargeable as the quondam residence of a factious chief; 
fur the piain sense must tlien be — there are as many hollow fac- 
tions as there are tents. Steevens. 

7 When that the general is not like the hive^l The meaning is, — 
JVhen the general is not to the army like the hive to the bees, the re- 
pository of the stock of evei*)' individual, that to which each par- 
ticular resorts with whatever he has collected for the good of the 
whole, what honey is expected? what hope of advantage ? The sense 
is clear, the expression is confused, yohnson. 

8 The heavens themselves,'] This illustration was probably derived 
from a passage in Hooker : " If celestial spheres should forget 
their wonted motion; if the prince of the lights of heaven should 
begin to stand; if the moon should wander from her beaten way; 
and the seasons of tlie year blend themselves ; what would be- 
come of man ?** Warburton. 

9 — ^ the planets, and this center,] i. e. the center of the earth, 
which, according to the Ptolemaic system, then in vogue, is the 
center of the solar s) stem. Warburton, 

By this center, Ulysses means the earth itself, not the center of 
ihe earth. According to the system of Ptolemy, the earth is the 
ceiitet round which the planets move.'' M. Macon. 
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Amidst the other ; whose med'cuiahle eye 
Corrects the ill aspects* of planets evil,* , 

And posts, like the commandment of a king. 
Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander,^ 
What plagues, and what portents? what mutiny? 
What raging of the sea? shaking of earth? 
Commotion in the winds ? frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate^ 

1 Corrects the HI aspects of planets evil,"] So, the folio. The quarto 
reads: 

Corrects the influence of evil planets. Malone. 

3 — But, vjnen the planets. 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, &c.] I believe the poet, ac- 
cording to astrological opinions, means, when the planets form 
malignant configurations, when their aspects are evil towards one 
another. This he terms evil mixture, yohnson. 

The poeOs meaning may be somewhat explained by Spenser, 
te whom he seems to be indebted for his present allusion: 
•• For who so liste into the heavens looke, 
*• And search the courses of the rowling spheres, 
** Shall find thaf from the point where they first tooke 
** Their setting forth, in these few thousand yeares 
" They all are viandred much; that plaine appeares. 
" For that same golden fleecy ram, which bore 
*• Phrixus and Helle from their stepdames feareSj 
•* Hath now forgot where he was plast of yore, 
** And shouldred hath the bull which fayre Europahote. 

" And eke the bull hath with his bow-bent home 

" So hardly butted those two twins of Jove, . 

" That they have crushed the crab, and quit^^bixn borne 
** Into the great Nemxan lion's grove. • -» 

** So now all range, and do at random rove . • ^ 

** Out of their proper places far away, 
" And all this world with them amissc doe move, 
•* And all his creatures from their course astray, 
** Till they arrive at their bst ruinous decay." ' 

Fairy ^een,B.V,c.\. Stee^vns. 
The apparent irregular motions of the planets were Supposed 
to portend some disasters to mankind ; indeed the planets theroi 
selves were not thought formerly to be confined in any- fixed or- 
l^its of their own, but to wander about a^f UbituTti, as the etynio^ 
logy of their name? demonstrates. Anonymous. 

3 — deracinate — ] i. e. force up by the roots. So again, in 
King Henry V: 

" - ■ the coulter rusts 

'^^»t should {/erac/nate such &Vi\^^^ry?^ Steeijow. 

E2 
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The unity and married calm of states^ 

Quite frono their fixure I O, wh^n degree is shak'd,^ 

Wliich is the ladder of all high designs, 

The enterprize* is sick ! How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities,^ 

Peaceful commerce from dividabie shores,' 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentick place I 

Take but degree awdy, untune that string. 

And, hark, what discord follows 1 each thmg meets 

In mere oppugnancy:® The bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make u sop of all this solid globe . ^ 

Strength should be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right ; or, rather^ right and wrong, 

(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; » 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power. 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

4 -— — married calm (f »tate» — ] The epithet — married, which 
is used to denote an intimate union, is employed in the same 
sense hy Milton : 

</■ I^ydian airs 

*' Married. to immortal verse." 
Shakspeare calls a harmony of features, married lineaments, in 
^onveoandyiUitt, hc\.l,sc,ii\. See note on this passage. Steevens. 

s . ■ O, when degree is ihaPd,"] I would read: 

■ So, vjhen degree ii ^hak*d. yohnton, 

6 The enterprize — ] Perhaps Ve should read: 

Then enterprize is sick! — ^ yoknson. 

7 ....^ brotherhoods in cities,^ Corpocations, companies, confra- 
ternities, yohnson. 

t....— dividabie «We«,] i.e. divided. ^Slp, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, our author uses corrigible for correcteow Mr. M. Mason has 
4)ie same observation. Steevens. \ 

9 .. mere oppugnancy :"] Mere is absolute. So)t^ Hamlet. 

u things rank and gross in nature 

"Possess it tnerely " 5(cct>ciw. 
« JmimaJ^ a sop of all this solid globe /\S^, \t\ King 1> 

// J >ii jQAke X top o' the moonauuiQ oj. '^ou?^ St^wtt*. 
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And, last, eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 

This chaod, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection* of degree it is, 

That by a pace^ goes backward, with a purpose 

It hath to climb.* The general 's disdain'd 

By him one step below ; he, by the next ; . 

That next, by him beneath : so every step, 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation:* 

And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot. 

Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 

JVeai. Most wisely hath Ulysses here discovered 
Thej^cA^er whereof all our power® is sick. 

Agam, The nature of the sickness found, Ulysses, 
Wljia^ 'is the remedy ? 

Uiyss, The great Achilfes,— .whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host,— 
Having his ear full of his airy fame.'' 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our desii^ns: With him, Patroclus, * 
Upon a lazy bed the livelong day 
Breaks scurril jests; 
And with ridiculous and aukwai*d action 
(Which, slanderer, he imitation calls,) 

2 . this neglection — ] This uncommon w ord occurs again 

m Pericles, 1609: 

«* . if neglection 

" Should therein make me vile, — " Malom. 

3 That by a pace — ] That goes backv/ard step by step. Johnson., 

4 — viith a purpose 

It hath to cltmb'} With a design in each man to aggrandize 
himself, by slighting his immediate superior. Johnson. 
Thus the quarto. Folio — in a purpose. Mulone. 

i^-^^ bloodless emulation-'] An emulation not vigorous and ac- 
tive, but malignant and sluggish. Johnson. 

6 — our power — ] i. e. our army. So, in another of our au* 
thor's plavs : 

" Who leads his power?** Steevent. 

7 Ai's airy fame,'] Verbal elopjium ; whaX oXxt a.\i>5^^Tj\w 

MzeSetA, has culled moath honour > Malone. 
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He pageants us. Sorr.etime, great Agamemnon, 

Thy topless deputation^ he puts on; 

And, like a strutting player, — whose conceit 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth tiiink it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 

'Twixt his stretch'd footing and the scaffoldagCi*— 

Such to-be-pitied and o'cr-wrested seeming ^ 

He acts thy greatness in : and when he speaks, 

'Tis like a chime a mending ;* with terms unsquar'd,^' 

Which, fi'om the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp'd, 

Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff, 

The large Achilles, on his press'd bed lolling, 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 

Cries— iixce/Z^n/ .'—*//« Agamemnon yu«/.-— 

JSToiv play me Nestor; — hem^ and stroke thy beard, 

jia he^ being ^drcat to some oration. 

That 's done ; — as near as the extremesi ends 

Of parallels;* as like as Vulcan and his wife: 

8 Thy topless deputation — ] Topless is that which has nothing 
topping or overtopping \\i supreme; sovereign, yohnton. 
So, in Doctor Favstus, 1604: 

« Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
" And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?" 
Again, in The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 1598; 

** And topless honours be bestow'd on thee.** Steevens. 

^ 'Ttuixt his stretched footing and the scaflToldage,] The galleries 
of the Theatre, in the time of our author, were sometimes term- 
ed the scaffolds, Malone. 

1 — o'er-wrested seeming — ] i. e. wrested be}ond the truth ; 
overcharged. Both the old copies, as well as all the modem edi- 
tions, have — o^er -rested, which affords no meaning Malone, 

Owr-wrested is — wound up too higli. A ivrest was an instru- 
ment for tuning a harp, by dravcing up the strings. See Mr. 
Douce's note on Act III, sc. iii. Steevens. 

i -^-^ a chime a mending;'] To this comparison the praise of 
originulity must be allowed. He who, like inyself, has been in 
the tower of a church while the chimes were repairing, will ne- 
ver wisli a second time to be present at so dissonantly noisy an 
operation. Steevens. 

3 unsquar\i,] i. e. unadapted to their subject, as stones 

are unfitted to the purposes of architecture, while they are yet 
unsquorcd. Steevens. 

4 ■ as near as the extreinest ends 

C^parullels ;] The parallels to w\\\ch l\\e a\\v\i\oti %ttT^^ to be 
made, are the ptirallcla on a map. AsVike as ea&Wow^sx. ^oHn«on. 
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Yet good Achilles still cries, Excellent! 
^TU Nestor right! J^ov> play him mej Patroclus^ 
Arming' to answer in a night alarm. 
And then, forsooth, tlie faint defects of age 
Must be the scene of mirth ; to cough, and spit, 
And with a palsy -fumbling* on his gorget. 
Shake in and out the rivet : — and at this sport, 
Sir Valour dies ; cries, O !^^enough^ Patroclus : — 
Or give me ribs of ateel! I ahull split all 
In pleasure of my spleen. And in this fashion. 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact. 
Achievements, plots,* orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or speech for truce. 
Success, or. loss, what is, or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes.'' 
J^eat. And in the imitation of these twain 
(Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice,) many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-wili'd ; and bears his head 
In such a rein,* in full as proud a place 



^ .~-,^ a paUy fumbling — "] Old copies give this as two distinct 
words. But it should be wY'iiien-^paUy fumbling, i. e* paralytick 
fumbling. , Tyru^hitt. 

Fumbling is oflen applied by our old English writers to the 
speech. So, in A7;;^ ^oAn, 1591: 

" -^— hefunibleth in tiie mouth f 
** His speech dolh fail." 
Aeain, in North's translation o£ Plutarch: *< — he heard his wife 
Calphiirnia being" fast asleepe, weepe and sigh, and put forth ma- 
nyfuTnbii'jg lamentable speaches** ^ 

Shakspcare, I believe, wrote — hi his prorget. Malone- 

0/» seems to be used for — at. So, p. 53: "Pointing on him." 
I. e. at him. Steevens, 

« All our abilitiesy g'ftSt natures, shapes. 
Sever als and generals xf grace txact, 

Achievements, plots, &c ] All our good^racc exact, means our 
excellence irreprehensible. Johnson, 

7 ...... ^o mah paradoxes.] Paradoxes may have a meaning, but 

it is not clear and distinct- I wish the copies had given : 
— to make parodies, yohnson. 

8 — bears his head 

In such a rein,] That is, holds up his head as haugVilW^ . 'We 
stW sAj' of St girl, she bridies. yohnson. 
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As broad Achilles : keeps his tent like him ; 

Makes factious feasts ; rails on our state of wari 

Bold as an oracle : and sets Thersites 

(A slave, whose gall coins slanders like a mint,^) 

To match us in comparisons with dirt ; 

To weaken and discredit our exposure, 

How rank soever rounded in with danger.* 

Ulyss, They tax our policy, and call it cowardice j 
Count wisdom as no member of the war; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand : the still and mental parts,—* 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on ; and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemies* weight,*— 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity : 
They call this— bed-work, mappery, closet-war : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise. 
They place before his hand that made the engine ; 
Or those, that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 

J\/est, Let this be granted, and Achilles' horse 
Makes many Thetis' sons. [Trumfiet sounds, 

Jgam, What trumpet? look, Menelaus.^ 

Enter ^Eneas. 
Men, From Troy. 

9 — 'whose gall coins slander 9 like a inint^'\ i. e. as fast as a 
mint coins money- See Vol. VIII, p. 195, n. 6. Malone. 

1 Hqv) rank soever rounded in 'with danger."] A rank iveed is a high 
weed. The modern editions silently read : 

So'w h^vd soever — . Johnson. 
— — rounded in 'with danger'] So, in King Henry V: 

** How dread an army hath enrounded him.'* Steevens. 

2 — — and knoWf by measure 

Of their observant toil, the enemies* 'weight,'] I think it were bet- 
ter to read : 

— and know the ineasuret 

By their observant toil, of the enem.ies^ 'weight. Johnson, 
•^^' by measure — ] That is, ** by m,eans of their observant 
toil." M Mason. 

3 What trumpet? look, Menelaus.] Surely, the name of Mene- 
laus only serves to destroy the metre, and should therefore be 

omitted. Steevens. 
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Jigam. What would you 'fore our tent? 

JEnc. Is this 

Great Agamemnon's tenti I pray ? 

^gam. Even this. 

Mne, May one, that is a herald, and a prince, 
Do a fair message to his kingly ears?* 

Agam, With surety stronger than Achilles* arm* 
'Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

Mnc, Fair leave, and large security. How may 
A stranger to those most imperial looks* 
Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

-^gam. How ? 

Mne, Ay; 
I ask, that I might waken reverence. 
And bid the cheek^ be ready with a blush 
Modest as morning when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus : 

4 — kingly ears ?] The quarto : 

— kingly eyes, yohnton. 

5 — Achilles' arm — ] So the copies. Perhaps the author 
wrote : 

— Alcides* arm. Johnson. 

fi A stranger to those m,ost im,perial looks — ] And yet this was 
the seventh year of the war. Shakspeare, who so wonderfully 
preserves character, usually confounds the customs of all nations, * 
and probably supposed that the ancients (like the heroes of chi- 
valry) fought with beavers to their helmets. So, in the fourth 
Act of this play, Nestor says to Hector; 

<* But this thy countenance, still lock'd in steel, 
" I never saw till now ." 

Shakspeare might have adopted this error from the wooden 
cuts to ancient books, or from the' illuminators of manuscripts, 
who never seem to have entertained the least idea of habits, man- 
ners, or customs more ancient than their own. There are books 
in the British Museum of the age of King Henry VI; and in 
these the heroes of ancient Greece are represented in the^very 
dresses worn at the time when the books received their decora- 
tions. Steevens 

In The Destruction of Troy Shakspeare found all the chieftains 
of each army termed knights, mounted on stately horses, defend- 
ed with modem helmets, &c. &c. Malone- 

In what edition did these representations occur in Shakspeare t 

Steeverti- 

7 _ bid the cheek — ] So the quarto. The foUo Yi9ls v 
-— ^ofj/vfr^/Mi— . Johnson, 
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Which is that god in ofBce, guiding men ? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 

Agam, This Trojan scorns us; or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 

JEne. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm 'd, 
As bending angels ; that 's their fame in peace : 
But when they would seem soldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, stix>ng joints, true swords; and, Jove's ac- 
cord, 
Nothing so full of heart.' But peace, ^neas, 



they have galU, 



Good €irnut strong Joints ^ true stoords; andf yome*s accord. 
Nothing so full of heart. ^ I have not the smallest doubt that 
the poet wrote — (as I suggested in my Second Appendix, 8vo. 
1783): 

— they have galls f 

Good arms, strong joints, true sveords/ and, yove *s a god 

Nothing so full ^ heart. 
So, in Macbeth : 

" Sleek o'er your rugged looks ; be bright znd jovial 

*• Among you guests to-night." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

'* Caesar, why he *s the Jupiter of men.** 
Again, ibidem: 

" Thou art, if thou dar'st be, the earthly yove.'* 
The text, in my apprehension, is unintelligible, though I have 
not ventured, on my own opinion, to disturb it. In the old copy 
there is no point after the word accord^ n hich adds some support 
to my conjecture. It also may be observed, that in peace the 
Trojans have just been compared to angels; and here vEneas, in a 
similar strain of panegyrick, compares them in war to that God 
who was proverbially distinguislied for liigh spirits. 

The present punctuation of the text was introduced by Mr. 
Theobald. The words being pointed thus, he thinks it clear that 
the meaning is — They have galls, good arms, &.c. and, yove annv- 
ente, nothing is so full of heart as they. Had Shakspeare written, 
" wiVA Jove^s accord, and " Nothing *s so full," &c. such an inter- 
pretation might be received ; but, as the words stand, it is inad- 
missible. 

. The quarto reads: 

"■"" and great yoves accord^hc. Malone, 
Perhaps we should read : 
" ond Low '« a lord 
Th . ^f^'^S *ofull of heart. 

t> t^^ r *^®^ *"*^ iow, in a future scene of this play,- are sub- 
stituted for each other, bv the old blundering printers. In Love's 
«^ t *-^o«» Cupid is styled " Lord of aymees;" and Romeo 
spe^s of his " bosom's Lord.*' lu OthcUo, Love is commanded 
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Peace) Trojan ; lay thy finger on thy.lip»! 
The worthiness of praise disdains his worth. 
If that the prais'd himself bring the praise forth:* 
But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath fame blows ; that praise, sole pure, trans- 
cends. 

jigam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourself ^neas ? 

Mne. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 

Agam. What 's your affair, I pray you?i 

Mne. Sir, pardon; 'tis for Agamemnon's ears. 

Agam. He hears nought privately, that comes from 
Troy. 

Mne. Nor 1 from Troy come not to whisper him : 
I bring a trumpet to awake his ear; 
To set his sense on the attentive bent, 

to "yield up his hearted throne." And, yet more appositely, Va- 
lentine, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, says, 

— -/o«e ** a mighty lord-^.*' 
The meaning of i£neas will then be obvious. The most confident 
of all passions is not so dariiig as we are in the field. So, in JRo- 
"tneo and yuliet : 

•* And what Zow can do, that dares Love attempt.*' 
Mr. M. Mason would read — " and Jove's own bird" 
Perhaps^ however, the old reading may be the true one, the 
speaker meaning to say, that, v)hen they have the accord of yove on 
their side, nothing is so courageous as the Trojans. Thus, in Corio- 
lanus : 

« The god of soldiers 

" (With the consent of supreme yove) inform 

*• Thy thoughts with nobleness." 
yove*s accord, in the present instance, like the yove Piohante of 
Horace, may be an ablative absolute, as in Pope's version of the 
I9\h Iliad, 190: 

" And, yove attesting, the firm compact made." Steevensf 

' The worthiness of praise distains his viorth. 
If that the praised himself bring the praise forth .•] So, in Corio- 
lanus: 

" — power unto itself most commendable, 
•* Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
" To extol what it hath done." Malone. 

1 What *s your affair, I pray you ?] The wovda-^ I pray you, are 
an apparent interpolation, and consequently destroy the measure.: 
" ^ne. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
" Agam. What 's your affair ? — " 

These hemistichs, joined together, form a complete \etfte. 

Stee^enu 
VOL. XJf, F 
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And then to speak. 

Agam, Speak frankly as the wind ;* 

It is not Agamemnon's sleeping hour : 
That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is av;ake, 
He tells thee so himself. 

Mne, Trumpet, blow loud, 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy tents ;— 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know. 
What Troy means fairly, shall be spoke aloud. 

\Trumftet sounds. 
We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince call'd Hector, (Priam is his father) 
Who in this dull and long-continued truce ^ 
Is rusty* grown ; he bade me take a trumpet. 
And to this purpose speak. Kings, princes, lords I 
If there be one, among the fair'st of Greece, 
That holds his honour higher than his ease ; 
That seeks his praise more than he fears his peril; 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 
That loves his mistress more than in confession,* 
(With truant vows to her own lips he loves^) 
And 4are avow her beauty and her worth, 

2 Speakfrankly as the toiW/] So, Jaques, in As you Like it: 

*• 1 must have liberty 

" Withal, as large a charter as the viind 

** To blow on whom 1 please ; " Steevens. 

3 — long-continued truce — "] Of this long truce there has been 
no notice taken ; in this very Act it is said, that Jjax coped Sec- 
tor yesterday in the battle, yohnson. 

Here we have another proof of Shakspeare's falling into incon- 
sistencies, by sometimes adhering to, and sometimes deserting, 
his original : a point, on which some stress has been laid in the 
Dissertation printed at the end of The Third Part of King Henry 
VI See Vol. X, p. 469—70. 

Of this dull and long-continued truce (which was agreed upon 
at the desire of the Trojans, for six months,) Shakspeare found 
an account in the seventh chapter of the third Book of The De- 
struction of Troy. In the fifteenth chapter of the same book the 
beautiful daughter of Calchas is first introduced. Malone. 

4 - rusty — ] Quarto,— fwfy. Johnson. 

9 ■ ■ more than in confession,] Coifession for profession. 

Warburton. 
6 — to her own lips he loves,'\ That is, coifession made v:ith idle 
pwgif to the lips of her lohom he laves. Johmon, 
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In other arms than hers,''— to him this challenge. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks> 

Shall make it good, or do his best to do it, 

He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer. 

Than ever Greek did compass in his arms ; 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 

Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, 

To rouse a Grcciaiv that is true in love : 

If any come, Hectov shall honour him ; 

If none, he 'U say in Troy, when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are sun-bvirn'd, and not worth 

The splinter of a lance.* Even so much. 

Agam, This shall be tdld our lovers, lord ^neas ; 
If none of them have soul in such a kind, 
We left them all at home: But we are soldiers; 
And may that soldier a mere recreant prove. 
That means not, hath not, or is not in love ! 
If then one is, or hath, or means to be. 
That one meets Hector ; if none else, I am he. 

J^est, Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 
When Hector's grundsire suck'd : he is old now ; 
But, if there be not in our Grecian host* 
One noble man, that hath one spark of fire 
To answer for his love, Tell him from me,— 
X'll Ktdc my sliver beard in a goldl)eaver. 
And in my vantbrace^ put this wither'd brawn ; 
And, meeting him, will tell him. That my lady 
Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaste 
As may be in the world : His youth in flood, 



7 In other arms than Aer*,] Arms is here used equivocally for 
the arms of the body, and tlie armour of a soldier. Malone, 

8 ■ and not vjorih 

The splinter of a lance '\ This is the language of romance. 
Such a challenge would better have suited Palmerin or Amadis, 
than Hector or i£neas Steevens- 

^ in our Grecian host — ] So, the quarto. The folio has— 

Grecian mould. Malone. 

1 And in my vantbrace — ] An armour for the arm, avantbras. 

Pope. 
Milton uses the word in his Sampson Agonistes, and HeywcK>d 
in his Iron Age, 1632 : 

«• — peruse his armour, 

'Tj&e dint 'a atiJl in the vantbrace" Steroens. 
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1 '11 prove this truth -with my three drops of blood.^ 
JEne, Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth ! 
Ulyas, Amen. 
Agam, Fair lord iKneas, let me touch your hand ; 

To our pavilion shall I lead you, sir. 

A chilles shall have word of this intent ; 

So shall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent : 

Yourself shall feast with us before you go, 

And find the welcome of a noble ioe. 

\Extunt all but Ulyss. and Nest. 

Uly99, Nestor, 

Kent. What says Ulysses? 

Ulyna, I have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. ^ 

Mnt. What is 't ? 

Ulyaa, This 'tis: 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots : The seeded pride* 
That hath to this maiturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp'd. 
Or, shedding, breed .a aursery^ of like evil. 
To overbuik us all. 

^IHlpro^ this tmtli with my three xlroprof Hood.] So, in Co- 
riolarMs, one of the Volcian Guard says to old Menenius, *< Back, 
I say, go, lest I let Ibrth your half ptm of Wwnl." 

Thus the quarto. The folio reads—/'// pawn this truth, 

Malone. 

3 Be you my time &c.] i. e. be you to my present purpose what 
time is in respect of all other schemes, viz. a ripener and bringer 
of them to maturity. Steevens. 

I believe Shakspeare was here thinking of the period of ges- 
tation which is sometimes denominated a female's time^ or reck- 
oning. T. C. 

4 The seeded pride &c.] Shakspeare might have taken this 

idea from Lyte*s Herbal^ 1578 and 1579. ThJe Oleander tree or 
Nerium " bath scarce one good propertie." It may be compalrd 
to a Pharisee, " who maketh a glorious and beautiful show, but 
inwardly is of* a corrupt and poisoned nature."-—" It is high time 
&c. to supplant it (i. e. pharisaism) for it hath already floured, so 
that I feare it will shortly seede^ and fill this wholesome soyle.full 
of wicked Nerium." Toilet. 

So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

** How will thy shame be seeded in thine a|pe, 

" When thus thy vices bud before thy sprmg ?" Malone. 

^ '— nursery — ] Alluding to a plantaticor called a mitsenr. 
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JSTest. Well, and how?* 

Uly68. This challenge that the gallant Hector sendb) 
However it is spread in general name^ 
Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 

JSTest. The purpose is perspicuous even as substance. 
Whose grossness little characters sum up:^ 
And, in the publication, make no strain,* 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya, — though, Apollo knows, 
'Tis dry enough, — will with great speed of judgment, 
Ay, with celerity, find Hector's purpose 
Pointing on him. 

Uiyss, And wake him to the answer, think you ? 

JVest. Yes, 

It is most meet ; Whom may you else oppose, 

That can from Hector bring those honours* off, 

If not Achilles ? Though 't be a sportful combat. 

Yet in the trial much opinion dwells ; 
t 

Well, and hov) ?] We might complete this defective line by 
reading : 

Well, and how then ? 
Sir T. Hanmer reads — hoia now ? Steevens, 

7 The purpose is perspicuous even a» substance, 

Whose grossness Itttie characters sumupr\ That is, the purpose 
is as plain as body or substance^; and though I have collected this 
purpose from many minute particulars, as a gross body is made 
up of small insensible parts, yet the result is as clear and certain 
as a body thus made up is palpable and visible. This is the 
thought, though a little obscured in the conciseness of the ex- 
pression. War burton. 

Substance is estate, the value of which is ascertained by the use 
•of small characters, i. e. numerals. So, in the prologue to King 

Henry V: 

«« — a crooked figure may 

" Attest, in little place, a million." 
The gross sum is a term used in The Merchant of Venice. Gross' 
ntss has the same meaning in this instance. Steepens. 

8 And, in the publication, make no straint] Nestor goes on tg say, 
make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be pro- 
claimed, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will discover the drift of 
it. This is the meaning of the line. So, afterwards, in this play, 
Ulysses says : 

" I do dot strain at tlie position." 
i. e, I do not hesitate at, I make no difficulty of it. TKeobaldfe 

fi «-— those honours —J Folio-— Am honour. MaUne . 

Fa 
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For here the Trojans taabc our dear'st repute 

With their fin'st palate : And trust to me, Ulysses, 

Our imputation shall be oddly pois'd 

In this wild action : for the success. 

Although particular, shall gpive a scantling^ 

Of good or bad unto the general ; 

And in such indexes, although small pricks^ 

To their sub^quent volumes, there is seen 

The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large. It is suppes'd, • 

He, that me'ets Hector, issues from our choice : 

And choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 

Makes merit her election ; and doth boil, 

As ftwere from forth us all, a man distiU'd 

Out of our virtues ; Who miscarrying. 

What heart receives from hence a conquering pait. 

To steel a strong opinion to themselves ? 

Which entertaiird,3 limbs are his instruments,'' 

In no less working, than are swords and bows 

Directive by the limbs. 

Uiyss. Give pardon to my speech ; — 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, Uk)e merchants, show our foulest wares. 
And think, perchance, they '11 sell ; if not,* 
The lustre of the better shall exceed, 
By" showing the worse first.* Do not consent, 

1 .*f«-f seqntiing — ] That is, a measure, proportion. The carpen 
ter cuts bis wood to a certain scantling, yohnson. 

So, in John Florio's translation ot Montaigne's Ettays, folio, 
1603 : ** When the lion's skin will not suffice^ we must add a 
sQQntling of the fox's." Malone. 

2 »~^.^ squall pricks — ] SmdXl points compared \ii\h the volumes. 

Johnson. 
Indexes were, in Shakspeare's time, often jbr^xa/ to books. 

Malone. 

3 Which entertain*di &c.] These two lines [and the condudinff 
hemistich] are not in the quarto. Johnson, 

4 ■ ■ iifnbs are his i«*frwmen?*,] The folio reads : 

' lim,bs are in his instruments, 
X have otnitted the impertinent preposition. Steerens. 

« — if not,"] I suppose, for the sake of metre, we should read : 
— tj' they do not. Steevens. 

^ The lustre of the beuer shall exceed, 

J^ shmting the worse frst."] The fo\va reads *. 
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That €ver Hector and Achilles meet ; 

For both our honour and our shame, in this, 

Are dogg'd with two strange followers. 

J^eat, I see them not with my old eyes ; what are they ? 

Ulysa. What glory our Aclulles shares from Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all should share^ with him : 
But he already is too insolent ; 
And we were bsetter parch in Africk sun> 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
Should he 'scape Hectar fair: if he were foil'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion* crush 
In taint of our best man. No, make a lottery ; 
And, by device, let blockish Ajax® draw 

The lustre of the better^ yet to show. 
Shall show the better. 
I once thought that the alteration was made by the author; but 
a more diligent comparison of the quartos and the first iblio has 
convinced me that some arbitrary alterations were made in the 
latter copy by its editor. The quarto copy of this play is in ge- 
neral more correct than the folio Malone. 

7 — — share — ] So, the quarto. The folio — wear. Johnson. 

8 «_ Qur main opinion — ] is, our general estimation or cha- 
racter. See Vol. Vlll, p. 328, n. 5. Opinion iias already been used 
in this scene in the same sense. Malone. 

9 .—^^ blocMsh Ajax — ] Shakspeare, on this occasion, has de- 
serted Lydgate, who gives a very different character of Ajax : 

" Another Ajax (surnamed Telamon) 
" There was, a man that learning did adore,** Sec. 
" Who did so much in eloquence aboutld, 
•• That in his time the like could not be found.** 
Again : 

*• And one that hated pride andjlattery,** &c. 
Our author appears to have drawn his portrait of the Grecian 
chief from the invectives thrown out against him by Ulysses in 
the thirteenth Book of Ovid's Metamorphoses, translated by Gold- 
ing, 15S7; or from the prologue to Harrington's Metamorphosis 
of Ajax, 1596, in which he is represented as " strong, heady, 
boisterous, and a terrible fighting fellow, but neither wise, learn- 
ed, staide, nor poUiticke." Steevens. 

I suspect that Shakspeare confoimded Ajax Telamonius with 
Ajax Oileus. The characters of each of them are given by Lyd- 
gate. Shakspeare knew that one of the Ajaxes was Hector's ne- 
phew, the son of his sister; but perhaps did not know that he was 
Ajax Telamonius, and in consequence of not attending to thift 
circumstance has attributed to the person whom he has intro- 
duced in this pla/ part of the character whicli V-^fd^a^^fc \^^^ 
^awn for Ajax Oileus : 
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The sort* to fight with Hector: Among ourselvesi 

" Oileus Ajax was right corpulent ; 

'* To be well cUdde he set all his entent. 

" In rich uray he was full curypus, 

•* Although he were of body corsyous. 

*• Of armes great, with sbo\ilders square and brode ; 

" It was of him almost a horse-lode. 

" High of stature, and boystrous ui a pres» 

" And of hU tpeech rttde, and rechlest. 

" Full many loorde inydel hym asterte, 

*« And but a coward was he of his herte.'* 
Ajax Telamonius he thus describes: 

" An other Ajax Thelamonyius 

" There was also, duerte and virtuous; 

•< Wonder faire and semely to behold, 

*< Whose heyr was black and upward ay gan folde, 

'* In compas wise round as any sphere ; 

** And of musyke was there none his pere. 

" — yet had he good practike 

" In armes eke, and was a noble knight. 

** No man more orped, nor hard> er for to fight^ 

*' Nor desirous for to have viclor\ e ; 

•* Devoyde of pomp, hating all vavn glorye, 

** All ydle laud spent and blow ne in vayne." 

Lydgate's Auncient ffistorie, &c. 1555. 
There is not the smallest ground in Lydgate for what the au- 
thor of the Rifachnento of this poem, published in 1614, has in- 
troduced, concerning his eloquence and adoring learning. See Mr. 
Steevens's note. 

Perhaps, however. The Destruction of Troy led Shakspeare t© 
give this representation ; for the author of that book, describing 
these two persons, improperly calls Ajax Oileus, simply Ajax^ as 
the more eminent of the two : 

" Ajax was of a huge stature, great and large in the shoulders^ 
great armes, and always was well clothed, and very richly ; and 
was of no great enterprize, and spake very quicke. Thelanwn 
AjaxwsiSSL marvellous faire knight; he had black hayres, and 
he hadde great pleasure in musicke, and he sang him selfe very 
well : he was of greate prowesse, and a valiant man of warre, 
' and without pompe.*' Malone. 

Mr. Malone observes, that ** there is not the smallest ground, 
&c. concerning his eloquence and adoring learning." But may we 
ask what interpretation this gentleman would give to the epithets 

" — diserte and virtuous .?" 
By the first word, (formed from the Latin disertus,) eloquence 
must have been designed; and by the latter, the artes ingenua^ 
whlph in the age of Lydgate were often called the virtuous arts. 

Steevens. 
3 T7ic sort — ] i. e. the lot. Steevens. 
So, in Lydgatc^a Juneiettt Uistorict hx.\ 
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Give him allowance for the better nuBi, 
For that '^'^l phjrsick the great Myrmidon, 
Who broils in laud applause ; and make him MI 
His crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 
If the dull brainless Ajax come safe o% 
We '11 dress him up in voices : If he fail, • 
Yet go we under our opinion* still, 
That we have better men. But, hit or miss. 
Our project's life this shape of sense assumes,-^ 
Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles' plumres. 

JVe«/. Ulysses, 
Now I begin to relish thy advice ;3 
And I will give a taste of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon : go we to him straight. 
Two curs shall tame each other ; Pride alone 
Must tarre the mastiffs on,* as 'twere their bone. 



•mm m \ 



ACT IP.... .SCENE I. 

Another Part of the Gv^diaXi Camp.. 

Enter Ajax and Thersites. 

Ajax. Thersites, 

Ther, Agamemnon — how if he had boils? full, all 
over, generally ? 

** Calchas had ejtperienoe 

<< Especially ef calculation; 

<* Of 9orte also, and divynation." Malone. 

2 ..... under our opinion — ] Here again opinion means character. 

Ufa lone, 

3 ^^^^Ulyste^i 

Novo I begin &c.] The quarto and folio have — Novo Ulysses, I 
begin, 8cc. The transposition was made by Mr. Steevens. 

Malone. 

4 Mugt tarre the mastiffs en,] Torre, an old English word, sig- 
nifying to provoke or urge on. See King John, Act IV, sc. i: 

*« — ^ — like a dog, 

" Snatch at his master that, doth tarre him on." Bope* 

« Act II. 1 This play is not divided into Acts in way o^ VYifeOisV 
gmsl editions, Johnson, 
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jijax. Thersites, 



Ther. And those boils did nin ?— Say soy— did not the 
general run then ? were not that a botchy core ? 

j1jax» Dog, 

Ther, Then would come some matter from him; I 
see none now. 

jijax. Thou bitch-woirs son, canst thou not hear? 
Feel then . [ Strikes him . 

Ther, The plague of Greece upon thee,* thou mon- 
grel beef-witted lord 1'^ 

Ajax, Speak then, thou unsalted leaveny speak:' I 
will beat thee into handsomeness. ' 

6 Tlxe plague of Greece upon thet^ Alluding perhaps to the 
plague sent by ApoUo on the Grecian army, yohnson. 

The folio ^»ing lines of Lydgate's Auncient Hhtorie of the War' 

re* betf>>een the Trojant and the Greciant, 1555, were probably here 

in our author's thoughts : 

" And in this whyle a great mortalyte, 
** Both of sworde -and of pettilencCf 
*• Among Greekesf by fatal influence 
*• Of noyous hete and of corrupt eyre, 
** Engendred was, that tho in g^eat dispayre 
*• Of theyr life in the fyelde they leye, 
** For day by day sodaynly they deye, 
•* Wliereby theyr nombre fast gan dyscrece ; 
** And whan they sawe that it ne wolde scce, 
" By theyr advyse the kyng Agamemnowne 
•* For a trewse sent unto the towne, 
•• For thirty dayes, and Priamus the kinge 
•* Without abode graunted his axynge." Malone* 
Our author may as well be supposed to have caught this circum* 

stance, relative to the plague, from the first Book of Hall's or 

Chapman's version of the Iliad' Steevens. 

7 ..-^^thott mongrel beef-witted /orrf/] So, in Twelfth Nigh : 
" — I am a great eater of beefy and I believe that does haim to 
my viit." SteeH}ens. 

He calls Ajax mongrel on account of his father's being a Gre- 
cian and his mother a Trojan. See Hector's speech to Ajax, in 
Act IV, sc. V : 

" Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son,** &c. 

Malone. 

8 Speak then, thou unsalted leaven, speak.'"] Ufisalted\eaL\en means 
sour without salt, malignity without wit. Shakspeare wrote first 
unsalted; but recollecting that want of salt was no fault in leaven, 
changed it to vinevj^d- yohnson. 

The want of salt is no fault in leaven ; but leaven without the 
addition of salt will not make good bread: hence Shakspeare 
used it 45 & term of reproach. Malone. 
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TAer. I shall sooner rail thee into wit and holiness : 
but, I think, thy horse will sooner con an oration, than 
ihou learn a prayer without book. Thou canst strike, 
canst thou ? a red murrain o' thy jade's trick's !• 

jijax. Toads-stool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther, Dost thou think, I have no sense, thou strikest 
me thus ? 

Ajax, The proclamation, — . 

Ther, Thou art proclaimed a fool, I think. 

jijax. Do not, porcupine, do not ; my fingers itch. 

Ther, I would, thou didst itch from head to foot, and 
I had the scratching of thee ; I would make thee the 
loathsomest scab in Greece.* When thou art forth in 
the incursions, thou strikest as slow as another. 

Ajax, I say, the proclamation, — 

Ther, Thou grumblest and railest every hour on 
Achilles ; and thou art as full of envy at his greatness, as 
Cerberus is at Proserpina's beauty, ay, that thou barkest 
at him.^ 

Ajax, Mistress Thersites! 

Ther, Thou should'st strike him. 

Jjax, Cobloafl^ 

Urualted is the reading of both the quartos . Francis Beaumont, 
in bis letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer's works, 1602, 
says : ** Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinevo^d 
and hoarie with over long lying." 

Again, in Tho. Newton's Herbal to the Bible, 8vo. 1587: 

" For being long kept they grow bore and vinevicd'* Steevens. 

In the Preface to James the First's Bible, the translators speak 
of fenovjed (i.e. vine wed or mouldy) traditions. Blackstone. 

The folio has — thou v:hinid'st leaven ; a corruption undoubtedly 
of vinnewedst, or vinniedst: that is, thou most mouldy leaven. In 
Dorsetshire they at this day call cheese that is become mouldy 
vinny cheese. Malone, 

« — a red murrain &c.] A similar imprecation is found in 
The Tempest: " — The red plague rid you !" Steevens. 

I in Greece.] [Thus far the folio.] The quarto adds — luhen 

"thou art forth in the incursions, thou strikest xis slow as another. 

Johnson. 

3 — ay, that thou barkest at him."] I read,— O that thou bark- 
edst at him,, yohnson. 

The old reading is /, which, if changed at all, should have 
been changed into ay. Tyrvchitt. 

3 Cobloqff] A crusty, uneven, gibbous Voaf, is m some couw\Ae^ 
vailied by this name. Steevens. 
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Thtr, He would pun thee into shivers^ with hia fist, 
as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

Ajax. You whoreson cur ! \Beating him. 

Ther. Do, do. 

jijax. Thou stool for a witch !* 

Ther, Ay, do, do ; thou sodden-witted lord ! thou hast 
no more brain than I have in mine elbows ; an assinego^ 

A cob'loqfy nm ^tin8beu» in his Dictionary, 1617, is " a bunne. 
It is a little loaf made with a round head, such as cob-irons which 
support the fire. G. Bignet, a bigne, a knob or lump risen after a 
knock or blow." The word Bigneu Cotgi'ave, in his Dictionary, 
1611, Tenders thus: *< Little round loaves or lumps, made of fine 
meaie, oyle, or butter, and reasons : bunnes, lenten loaves." 

Cob'loafoM^XiX, perhaps, to be rather written cop-loaf. Malone. 

4 — pun thee into skivers — 1 Pun is in the midland counties 
the vulgar and colloquial word for — pound. Johnoon. 

It is used by P. Holland, in his translation of Pliny's Natural 
History, Book XXVIII, ch. xii: " — punned altogether and re- 
duced into a liniment." Again, Book XXIX, ch. iv: <« The gall 
of these lizards /runnec^ and dissolved in water." Steevens. 

Cole, in his Dictionary, renders it by the Latin words contero, 
contundo, Mr. Pope, who altered whatever he did not understand, 
rettdS'^pound, and was followed by three subsequent editors. 

Malone. 

* Thou stool for a naitch .'] In one way of trying a wiVc/i they used 
to.plftoe her on a chair or stool, with her legs tied across, that all 
the weight of her body might rest upon her seat ; and by that 
mean9> after some time, the circulation of the blood would be 
much stopped, and her sitting would be as painful as the wooden 
horse. Grey, 

fl _- an assinego — ] I am not very certain what the idea con- 
veyed by this word was meant to be. Asinnio is Italian; says Sir 
T. Hanmer, for an ass-dri'oer: but, in Mirza, a tragedy, by Rob. 
Baron, Act III, the following passage occurs, with a note annex- 
ed to it: 

•* —-the stout trusty blade, 

" That at one blow has cut an asinego 

" Asunder like a thread. " 

" This (says the author) is the usualtrial of the Persian sham- 
sheers, or cemiters, which are crooked like a crescent, of so 
good metal, that they prefer them before any other, and so sharp 
as any razor." 

I hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was ra- 
ther made on an ass than an ass-driver. From the following passage 
I should suppose asinego to be merely a cant term for a foolish 
fellow, an idiot : " They apparelled me as you see, made a fool 
<>^an asinego of me.'* See The Antiquary, a, comedy , by S. Marmion, 
^^41. Again, in Beaumont and FlelcU^v's Scon^fulLad^- : « —all 
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tnay tutor thee : Thou scurvy valiant ass I thou art here 
put to thrash Trojans ; and thou art bought and sold' 
among those of any wit, like a Barbarian slave. If thou 
use to beat me,^ I will begin at thy heel, and tell what 
thou art by inches, thou tMng of no bowels, thou I 

Ajux. You dog I 

Ther. You scurvy lord ! 

^flj:. You curl [_B eating him^, 

Ther. Mars his idiot ! do, rudeness ; do, camel ; do, do. 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 

jichil. Why, how now, Ajax ? wherefore do you thus ? 
How now, Thersites ? what *s the matter, man ? 

Ther. You see him there, do you ? 

jlchil. Ay; what's the matter? 

Ther. Nay, look upon him. 

jtchil. So I do; What's the matter? 

TAer. Nay, but regard him well. 

jichil. Well, why I do so. 

Ther, But yet you look not well upon him: for, who- 
soever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 

jic/dL I know that, fool. 

Ther. Ay, but that fool knows not himself. 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 

T?ier, Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he utters I 
his evasions have ears thus long. I have bobb'd his brain^ 
more than he has beat my bones : I will buy nine spar- 
rows for a penny, and his fiia mater^ is not worth the 

this would be forsworn, and I again an asinego, as your sister left 
He." Steepens. 

Jsinego is Portuguese for a little ats. Musgrave. 

And Dr. Musgrave might have added, that, in his native comi- 
ty, it is tlie vulgar name for an ass at present Henley. 

The same term, as I am informed, is also current ainong the 
lower rank of people in Norfolk. Steevens. 

f — thou art bought and sold — ] This was a proverbial expres-i 
sion. Af alone. 
So, in King Richard HI: 

«* For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.** 
Again, in King Henry- VI, Part I : 

" From bought and sold lord Talbot.** Steevens. 

* If thou use to beat me,] i. e. if thou continue to beat me^ or 
make a practice of beating me. Steevens. 

9 flit pia mater d?V.J So, in Twelfth NigU : ** — V«^ 

VOL. XI L Q 
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iHiUft part of a spctfrow. Tlus lord, AchiMes, Ajaxr^ 
i^rho wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in his head, 
-^1 '11 tell you what I say of hint. 

At/dl. What? 

Ther. I say, this Ajax 

jfcML Nay, good Ajax. 

[Ajax offers to strike hinij AcHiL. interposes. 

Ther. Has not so much wit — . 

JichiL Nay, I must hold you. 

Ther, As will stop the eye of Helen's needle, for 
whom he comes to fight. 

AchiL Peace, fool 1 

Ther, I would have peace and quietness, but the fool 
will not : he there ; that he ; look you there. 

Ajax, O thou damned cur 1 1 shall 

AchiL Will you set your wit to a fool's ? 

Ther, No, I warrant you ; for a fool's will shame it. 

Patr, Good words, Thersites. 

Achi* What 's the quarrel ? 

Ajax, I bade the vile owl, go learn me the tenour of 
the proclamation, and he rails upon me. 

Ther, I serve thee not. 

Ajax, Well, go to, go to. 

Ther, I serve here voluntary. 

Achil, Your last service was sufferance, 'twas not vo- 
luntary; no man is beaten voluntary ;i Ajax was here 
the voluntary, and you as under an impress. 

Ther. Even so ?— a great deal of your wit too lies in 
your sinews, or else there be liars. Hector shall have a 
great catch, if he knock out either of your brains ;^ *a 
were as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 

Achil, What, with me too, Thersites ? 

Ther, There 's Ulysses, and old Nestor, — whose wit 
was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails^ on their 

comes one of thy kin has a most weak pia mater.** The pia mater 
is a membrane that protects the substance of the brain. Steewm. 

1 — w beaten voluntary :] i. e. voluntarily. Shakspeare often 
uses adjectives adverbially. See Vol. VIII, p. 302, n. 6. Malone. 

2 Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock out either of your 
brains ! &c.] The same thought occurs in Cymbeline: 

** ■ not Hercules 

«' Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none.'* 

St^CKcns. 
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toes,— yoke you like 4raught oxen, and makf fO^ plough 
up the wars. 

^cAil. What, what? 

Ther. Yes, good sooth; To, Achilles I tp, Ajax! to4 

jijajc. I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther. 'Tis no matter; I shall speak as much astbou, 
afterwards. 

Patr, No more words, Thersites ; peace. 

Ther. I will hold my peace when Achilles' braqh bids 
me,'* shall 1 1 

3 — NestoTf^-'-mhose vjtt was mouldy ere your grandstres had 
naiU — J [Old copies — their grandsires.] This is one of these edi- 
tors' wise riddles. What! was Nestor's wit mouldy before his 
grandsire's toes had any nails? Preposterous nonsense! and yet 
BO easy a change as one poor pronoun for another, sets all right 
and clear. Theobald, 

4 vjhen Achillei brach bid* me,"] The folio and quarto read 

—Achilles brooch. Brooch is an appendant ornament. The mean- 
ing may be, equivalent to one of Achilles' hangers-on. yohnson. 
Brach I believe to be the true reading. He calls Patroclus, in 
contempt, Achilles's dog. So, in TVmon of Athena 
" When thou art Timon's dog'' &c. 
A brooch was a cluster of gems aiBxed to a pin, and anciently 
worn in the hats of people of distinction. See the portrait of 
Sir Christopher Hatton Steevens. 

I believe brache to be the true reading. It certainly means a 
bitch, and not a dog, which renders the expression more abusiFC 
and offensive. Thersites calls Patroclus Achilles' brache, for the 
same reason that he aflerwards calls him his male harlot, and his 
masculine vshare. ' M Mason. 

I have little doubt of broch being the true reading, a9 a term 
of contempt. 

The meaning of broche is well ascertained— a spit — a bodiin; 
which being formerly used in the ladies' dress, was adorned with 
jewels, and gold and silver ornaments. -Hence in old lists of jew- 
els are found brotchets. 

I have a very magnificent one, which is figured and described 
by Pennant, in the second volume of his Tour to Scotland, in 177?, 
p. 14, in which the spit or bodkin forms but a very small part of 
the whole. Lort. 

Broch was, properly, a trinket with a pin affixed to it, and is 
consequently used by Shakspeare for an ornament in general. 
So, in Hamlet : 

" — he is the brooch indeed 
*« And gem of all the nation." 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 

•« — not the imperious show 

«Of the full foHun'd Caesar, cTer diaU 

'^JSe ^ffccAWwith me.*' 
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*4chiL There *s for you, Patroclua. 

Ther: I will see you hanged, like clotpolesy ere I 
come any more to your tents ; I will keep where there 
is wit stirring, and leave the faction of fools. \_Exit, 

Patr, A good riddance. 

MhiL Marry, this, sir, is proclaimed through all our 
host: 
That Hector, by the first* hour of the sun, 
Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms, 
That hath a stomach ; and such a one, that dare 
Maintain— I know not what ; 'tis trash ; Farewel. 

>Ajax, Farewel. Who sKall answer him ? 

jichiL I know not, it is put to lottery ; otherwise, 
He knew his man. 

jljax, O, meaning you :— •! '11 go learn more of it. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

Troy. J Room in Priam's Palace. 

Enter Priam, Hector, Troilus, Paris, and 

Helenus. 

Pri. After so many hours, lives, speeches spent. 
Thus once again says Nestor from the Greeks; 
Deliver Helen^ and all damage else — 
jla honour^ lose of time^ travel^ exfience^ 
Wounds^ friends^ and what else dear that is consumed 
In hot digestion of this cormorant wary-- 

But Tbersites could not mean to compliment Patroclu8> anA 
therefore this cannot, I think, be the true reading. Brack, which 
was introduced by Mr. Rowe, might serve well enough, but that 
it certainly meant a bitch. [See Vol. VI, p. 14, n. 9.] It is possible, 
however, that Shakspeare might have used the word as synony- 
mous iofoUoHjoer, without any regard to sex. 

I have sometimes thought that the word intended might have 
been Achilles's brock, i.e. that over- weening conceited coxcomb, 
who attends upon Achilles. Our author has used this term of 
contempt in Tivelfth Night: *» Marry, hang thee, brock. '^ So, in 
The Jests of George Ptele, quarto, 1657 : " This self-conceited 
broci, had George invited," &c. Malone. 

A brock, literally, means — a badger. Steevens. 

^— . f^ Brst — ] So the quarto. ¥o\u>^\he J£/t&— . MtUone- 
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Shall be struck «^;.*— Hector, what say you to *t ? 

Hcct. Though no man (^sser fears the Greeks than I9 
As far as toucheth my particular, yet. 
Dread Priam, 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 
More spungy* to suck in the sense of fear, 
More ready to cry out— ^Ao knows what follows?^ 
Than Hector is : The wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure ; but modest doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 
To the bottom of the worst. Let Helen go : 
Since the first sword was drawn about this questiotti, 
Every tithe soul, 'mongst many thousand dismes,* 
Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 
To guard a thing not ours ; not worth to us. 
Had it our name, the value of one ten ; 
What merit 's in that reason, which denies 
The yielding of her up? 

Tro. Fy, fy, my brother ! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 
So great as our dread father, in a scale 
Of common ounces ? will you with counters sum 
The past -proportion of his infinite ?• 
And buckle-in a waist most fathomless. 
With spans and inches so diminutive 
As fears and reasons I fy, for godly shame ! 

Hel. No marvel, though you bite spsharp atreasons^^' 

^ ■ ipungy — ] So, in Macbeth: 

" '■ his jj&w2jy officers." Steevens. 

'— Who knowt Hv hat follows?'] Who knows what ill conse^ 
queuces may follow from pursuing this or that course ? Malone: 

8 ■ fnany thousand dismes,] Dis^ne, Fr. is the tithe, the" 
tenth. So, in the Prologue to Gower's Confessio Amantit, 1554: 

" The disme goeth to the battaile." 
Again, in Holinshed's Reign of King Richard II: ** — so that there 
was levied, what of the disme, and by the devotion of the peo- 
ple,'» &c. Steevens. 

9 The fiSLSi'proportion of his infinite?'] Thus read both the copies. 
The meaning is, that greatness to which no Tneasure bears any pro- 
portion. The modern editors silently give : 

The vast proportion — . Johnson. 

^ — — /-^f5fi/tf» bite so sharp at reasons, ^c,'\ Hw^ u v- 

G2 
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You are so empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasonst 
Because your speech hath none, that tells him so ? 

Tro. You are for dreams and slumbers, brother priesty 
You fur your gloves with reason. Here are your reasons: 
You know, an enemy intends you harm ; 
You knowi a sword employ'd is perilous, 
And reason ilies the object of all harm : 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heels ; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a star dis-orb'd;^ — Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let 's shut our gates, and sleep : Manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this cramm'd reason : reason and respect 
Make livers pale, and lustihood deject.^ 

Hect. Brother, she is not woith what she doth cost 
The holding. 

Tro, What is aught, but as 'tis valued ? 

Hect, But value dwells not in particular willj 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein 'tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer: 'tis mad idolatry, 
To make the service greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes, that is attributive* 

wfetched quibble between reasons and raisins^ which, in Shak- 
speare's time, were, I believe, pronounced alike. Dogberry, in 
Much Ado about Nothing, plays upon the same words: ** If Justice 
cannot tame you, she shall ne'er weigh more reason* in her ba» 
lance.** Malone. 

The present suspicion of a quibble on the word — reason, is not, 
in my opinion, sufficiently warranted by the context. Steevens, 

* And fly like chidden Mercury frmn yow. 

Or Hie a star dis-orb^d?] These two lines are misplaced in all 
the folio editions. Pope. 

3 — reason and respect 
Mah livers pale, &c.] Respect is caution, a regard to conse- 
quences. So, in our author's Hape <^ Lucrece: 

" Then, childish fear, avaunt ! debating die ! 
" Respect and reason wait on wrinkled age !— 
«* Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage." Malone- 

* And the viill dotes, that is attributive — ] So the quarto. The 
iblio ret^da^inclinable, which Mi^. Pope sa^s *'\a \)^w^t?* MaC«ne^ 
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To what infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit.* 
Tro, I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will;® 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment : How may I avoid, 
Although my will distaste what it elected. 
The wife 1 chose ? there can be no evasion 
To blench^ from this, and to stand firm by honour: 
We turn not back the silks upon the merchant. 
When we have soil'd them;' nor the remainder yiands 
We do not throw in unrespective sieve,* 
Because we now are full. It was thought meet, 

I think the first reading better; the wiii dotes that attributes or 
gives the qualities njohich it affects; that first causes excellence, and 
then admires it. Johnson. 

5 Without some image of the affected merit.'] We should read: 
■■ " the afiected's m.erit. 

i. e. without some mark of merit in the thing affected. 

Warburton. 
The present reading is right. The will affects an object for 
some supposed merit, which Hector says is censurable, unless 
the m£rit so affected be really there, yohrnon. 

« — in the conduct cjf my w?///] i. e. under the guidance of 
my will. Malone. 

7 .^^ blench — ] See p. 14, n. 5. Steevens. 

8 — soil'd them;] So reads the <i[uarto. The folio : 

— — spoil'd them,. Johnson. 

9 — — unrespective sieve,] That is, unto a comm,on voider. Sieve 
is in the qiiai*to. The folio reads : 

— — unrespective same ; 
for which the second foUo and modern editions have silently 
printed : 

■ unrespective place. Johnson. 
It is well known tliat sieves and hid^-sieves are baskets to be 
met with in every quarter of Covent Garden market; and that, 
in some families, baskets lined with lin are still employed as 
voiders. With the former of these senses sieve is used in The 
Wits, by Sir W. D' Avenant : 

•* — — apple-wives 

** That wrangle for a sieve." 
Dr. Farmer adds, that in several counties of England, the bas- 
kets us used for carrying out dirt, &c. are called sieves* The cor- 
rection, therefore, in the second folio, appears to Yiav^ >a<L«iv >av- 
necessary. Steevens. 
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Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks : 
Your breath with full consent^ bellied his sails; 
The seas and winds (old wranglers) took a tnice. 
And did him service : he touch'd the ports desir'd ; 
And, for an old aunt.^ whom the Greeks held captive, 
He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning.* 
Why keep we her ? the Grecians keep our aunt : 
Is she worth keeping ? why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships, 
And tum'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you *11 avouch, 'twas wisdom Paris went, 
(As you must needs, for you all cry'd— Go, gx>y) 
If you '11 confess, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you must needs, for you all clapp'd your hands, 
And cry' d^^Inestimable /) why do you now 
The issue of your proper wisdoms rate ; 
And do a deed that fortune never did»* 
Beggar the estimation which you priz'd 

1 Tour breath tuith full consent — ] Your breaths all blowing to- 
gether ; your unanimous approbation. See Vol. IX, p. 159, n. 6. 
Thus the quarto. The folio reads — of full consent. Maione. 

* And, for an old aunt,'] Priam's sister, Hesione, whom Hercu- 
les, being enraged at Priam's breach of faith, gave to Telamon, 
who by her had Ajax. Malone. 

This circumstance is also found in Lydgate, Book II, where 
Priam says : 

** My syster eke, called Exiona 

" Out of this regyon ye have ladde away" &c. Steewns. 

3 — maies pale the morning.'] So the quarto. The folio and 
modem editors — 

— makes stale the m.orning» yohnson. 

4 And do a deed that fortune never did,] If I understand this pas- 
sage, the meaning is: ** Why do you, by censuring the determi- 
nation of your own wisdoms, degrade Helen, whom fortune has 
not yet deprived of her value, or against whom, as the wife of 
Paris, fortune has not in this Var so declared, as to make us va- 
lue her less V* This is verj^ harsh, and much strained. Johnson. 

The meaning, I believe, is : ** Act with more inconstancy and 
caprice than ever did fortune." Henley. 

Fortune was never so unjust and mutable as to rate a thing on 
one day above all price, and on the next to set no estimation what- 
soever upon it. You are now going to do what fortune never did. 
Sucb, I think, is the meaning. Malonc* 
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Richer than sea and land? O theft most bdbv^ 
That we have stolen what we do fear to keep I > 
But, thieves,* unworthy of a thing so stolen, 
That in their country did them that disgrace, 
We fear to warrant in our native place 1 

Cas. ^withiTi] Cry, Trojans, cry! 

I'ri, What noise ? what shriek is this? 

Tro, *Tis our mad sister, I do know her voice. 

Cas. [^within'] Cry, Trojans! 

Hect, It is Cassandra. 

Enter Cassanora, raving.^ 
Ca9. Cry, Trojans, cry ! lend me ten thousand eyes, 

And I will fill them with prophetick tears. 
Hect. Peace, sister, peace. 
Caa, Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled elders,^ 

Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry. 

Add to my clamours! let us pay betimes 

A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 

Cry, Trojans, cry ! practise your eyes with tears ! 

Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand j* 

* But, thiewsi'] Sir T. Hanmer reads — Base thieves, — . 

yohiuon. 
That didf in the next line, means— that which did. Malone, 

fl Enter Cassandra, raving.'\ This circumstance also is from the 
third Book of Lydgate's Auncient Ifistorie, &c. 1555 : 
«* This was tlie noise and the pyteous crye 
" Of Cassandra that so dredefully.' 
*« She gan to make aboute in euery strete 
•« Through y towne" &c. Steevens. 

7 —lur/ni/tffl? elders,] So the quarto. Folio— wrinkled o/^i. 

Malone. 
Elders, the erroneous reading of the quarto, would seem to 
have been properly corrected in the copy whence the first folio 
was printed ; but it is a rule with printers, whenever they meet 
with a strange word In a manuscript, to give the nearest word to 
it they are acquainted with ; a liberty which has been not very 
sparingly exercised In all the old editions of our author's plays. 
There cannot be a question that he wrote : 

— — mid-age and wrinkled eld. 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

" The superstitious idle-headed eW." 
Again, in Measure for Measure: 

" Doth beg the alms of palsied eld-** Ritson, 

9 Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion ttandi] See p. IB, tl Ai|«cA 
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Our fire-b"^ brother,* Paris, biim9 u» all. 

Q^ ovajansy cry ! a Helen and a woe : 

«;ry, cry ! Troy bums, or else let Helen go. [^Exit- 

Hcct. Now, youthful Troilus, do not these higk strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse ? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause. 
Can qualify the same l 

Tro. , Why, brother Hector, 

We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it ; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Because Cassandra 's mad ; her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste^ the goodness of a quarrel. 
Which hath our several honours all engag'd 
To make it gracious.^ For my private part, 
I am no more touch'd than all Priam's sons : 
And Jove forbid, there should be done amongst us 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleen 
To fight for and maintain ! 

Par, Else might the world convince of levity^ 
As well my undertakings, as your counsels : 
But I attest the gods, your full consent* 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 

p. 2S, n. 8. This line unavoidably reminds us of another in the 
second book of the JEneid: 

*• Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres." 

Steevem. 

• Our fire-brand brother ,'] Hecuba, when pregnant with Paris, 
dreamed she should be delivered of a burning torch ; 

•* — et face prtegnans 

*• Cisseis regina Parin creatV Mneid X, 705. Steettens. 

^ ''-'■^ distaste — 1 Corrupt; change to a worse state, yohnson. 

* To make it gracious.'] i. e. to set it off; to show it to advantage. 
So, in Marston's Malcontent^ 1604: ** — he is most exquisite, &c. 
in sleeking of skinnes, blushing of cheeks, &c. that ever nuuk 
an ould lady gracious by torch-light." Steevens- 

^ • convince of levity — ] This word, winch our author fre- 
quently employs in the obsolete sense of— to overpower, subdue, 
seems, in the present instance, to signify— conwrt, or subject to 
the charge of levity. Steevens. 

* your full consent — ] Your unanimous approbation. See 

P-68,n. 1. Malone. 
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All fears attending on so dire a project. 
For what, alas, c^n these my single arm«? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour. 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excke ? Yet, I protest. 
Were I alone to pass the difficulties, 
And had as ample power as 1 have will, 
Paris should ne'er t^etract what he hath dcme, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. 

Pri. Paris, yom speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights: 
You have the honey still, but these the gall; 
So to be valiant, is no praise at all. 

Par. Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it ; 
But I would have the soil of her fair rape^ 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What treason were it to the ransack'd queen, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to m^, 
Now to deliver her possession up, 
On terms of base compulsion ? Can it be, 
That so degenerate a strain as this, 
Should once set footing in your generous bosoms? 
There 's not the meanest spirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw. 
When Helen is defended ; nor none so noble. 
Whose life were ill bestow'd, or death unfam'd, 
Where Helen is the subject : then, I say. 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world's large spaces cannot parallel. 

Hect, Paris, and Troilus, you have both said well ; 
And on the cuuse and question now in hand 
Have gloz'd,^ — but superficially ; not much 

« — her fair rape — ] Rape, in our author's time, commonly 
s^ififed the carry hig away of a female. Malone. 

It has always borne that, as one of its significations; raptus 
Helena (without any idea of personal violence) being constantly 
, rendered — the rape of Helen. Steevens. 

6 Have gloz'd,] So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een. Book III, viii, 14: 
** — could well his glozing speeches firainc." 

To gloze^ in this instance, means to insinuate; but, in Sbak- 
speare, to comment. So, in King Henry V: 

" Which Saliqfue land the French unjusdy glozc 
'' To be the realm of France." Steevent. 
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Unlike young men, whom Aristotle^ thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy : 

The reasons, you allege, do more conduce 

To the hot passion of distempered blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 

'Twixt right and wrong ; For pleasure, and revenge, 

Have ears more deaf than adders* to the voice 

Of any true decision. Nature craves, 

All dues be rendered to their owners ; Now 

What nearer debt in all humanity. 

Than wife is to the husband f if this law 

Of nature be corrupted through affection ; 

And that great minds, of partial indulgence* 

To their benumbed wills, * resist the same ; 

There is a law* in each well-order'd nation. 

To curb those raging appetites that are 

Most disobedient and refractory. 



^— — -imfof/c — ] Let it be remembered, as often as Shak- 
speare's anachronisms occur, that errors in computing time were 
very frequent in those ancient romances which seem to haye 
formed the greater part of his library. I may add, that even clas- 
sick authors are not exempt from such mistakes. In the 6fth 
Book of Statius's Thebaid, Amphiaraus talks of the fates of Nes- 
tor and Priam, neither of whom died till long after him. If on 
this occasion, somewhat should be attributed to his augural pro- 
fession, yet if he could so freely mention, nay, even quote as ex- 
amples to the whole army, things that would not happen till the 
next age, they must all have been prophets as well as himself^ or 
they could not have understood him. 

Hector's mention of Aristotle, however, (during our ancient 
propensity to quote the authorities of the learned on every occa- 
sion) is not more absurd than the following circumstances in The 
Dialoges of Creatures Moralytedt bl. 1. no date, (a book which 
Shakspeare might have seen) where we find God Almighty quot- 
ing Cato. See Dial. IV. I may add, on this subject, that during 
an altercation between Noah and his Wife, in one of the Chester 
Whitsun Playes, the Lady swears by—Christ and Saint John. 

Steevetiff. 

8 — more deaf than adders — ] See Vol. X, p. 197, n. 3. 

Steevens. 

9 ~'~—' of partial indulgence — ] i.e. through partial indulgence. 

Af. Hflason, 
1 — — benumhed vjills,"] That is, inflexible, immoveable, no 
longer obedient to superior direction. Johnson. 

* There is a law — ] What the law does in every nation between 
ihdividualBf justice ought to do between nations. Johnson* 
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If Helen then be wife to Sparta's kingy— 

As it is known she isy— these moral laws 

Of nature, and of nations, speak aloud 

To have her back retum'd : Thus to persist 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinion 

Is this, in way of truth:* yet, ne'ertheless, 

My spritely brethren, I propend to you 

In resolution to keep Helen still ; 

For 'tis a cause that hath no mean dependance 

Upon our joint and several dignities. 

TVo. Why, there you touch'd the life of our design: 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens,* 
I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown ; 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whose present courage may beat down our foes. 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us :' 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory. 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue. 

Hect. I am yours, 

You valiant offspring of great Priam us.— 
I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits: 
I was advertis'd, their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation^ in the army crept ; 
This, I presume, will wake him. [^Exeunt. 

3 Is this, in tvay of truth:"] Though considering truth send justice 
in this question, this is my opinion ; yet as a question of honour^ 
I think on it as you. yohnson. 

4 — the performance of our heaving spleens,] The execution of 
spite and resentment. Johnson. 

* — ^canonize «*.-] The hope of being registered as a wint^ is 
rather out of its place at so early a period, as this of the Trojau 
war. Steevens. 

^ — ^ emulation — ] That is, envy, factious contention. Johnson, 
^Emulation is now never used in an ill sense ; but S\\9ik&i^&we 
meant to employ it so. He has used the same w'ltii wiote igitci- 
VOL.XiL H 
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SCENE III. 

The Grecian Camfi, Before Achilles* Tent. 
Enter Thbesites. 

* 

Ther, How now, Thcrsites ? what, lost in the laby- 
rinth of thy fury? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it 
thus ? he beats me, and I rail at him : O' worthy satis- 
faction! 'would, it were otherwise; that I could beat 
him, whilst he railed at me : 'Sfoot, I '11 learn to con- 
jure and raise devils, but I '11 see some issue of my 
spiteful execrations. Then there *s Achilles,—- a rare 
engineer.^ If Troy be not taken till these two under- 
mine it, the walls will stand till they fall of themselves. 
O thou great thunderdarter of Olympus, forget that 
thou art Jove the king of gods ; and. Mercury, lose all 
the serpentine craft of thy Caduceua;^ if ye take not 
that little little less-than-little wit from them that they 
have ! which short-armed ignorance itself knows is so 
abundant scarce, it will not in circumvention deliver a 
fly from a spider, without drawing their mas^y irons,* 

priety in a former scene, by adding epithets that ascertain its 

meaning : 

•* — — 80 every step, 
•* Ezampled by the first pace that is sick 
•• Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
•* Of pale and bloodless emulation.*' Malone. 

f — a rare engineer."] The old copies have — enginer, which 
was the old spelling of engineer. So, truncheoner, pioner, mutiner, 
ionneter^ &c. Malone. 

• — the serpentine craft of thy Caduceus ; J The wand of Mer- 
cury is wreathed with serpents. So Martial, Lib. VII, Epig. Uxiv. 
Cyllenes calique decus / facunde Tninistert 

Aurea cui torto vfrga dracone viret, Steevem. 

^ ■ ! ■ ' vjithout draviing their massy ironst'\ That is, vtithout dreno' 
ing their swords to cut the ue^. They use no means but those of 
violence, yohnson. 

Thus the quarto. The folio reads-^Me massy irons. In the 
late editions iron has been substituted for ironst the word found 
in the old copies, and certainly the true reading. So, in King 
Richard III: 

** Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 

" That they may crush down with a heavy fall 

^* The usurping helmets of our advws^irlfis" Malone* 
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and cutting the web. Aft^r this, the vengeance on the 
whole campi or, rather, the bone-ache!* for that, mc- 
thinks, is the curse dependant on those that war for a 
placket.' I have said my prayers; and devil^ envy, say 
Amen. What, ho I my lord Achilles I 

Enter Patroclus> 

Patr, Who *s there ? Thersites i Good Thersitesj come 
in and rail. 

Ther, If I could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, 
thou wouldest not have slipped out of my contempla- 
tion i^ but it is no matter; Thyself upon thyself! The 
common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine 
in great revenue ! heaven bless thee from a tutor, and 
discipline co'me not near thee ! Let thy blood be thy di- 
rection'* till thy death ! then if she, that lays thee out, 
says— thou art a fair corse, I '11 be sworn and sworn 
upon 't, she never shrouded any but lazars. Amen. 
Where 's Achilles ? 

Patr. What, art thou devout? wast thou in prayer? 

Ther. Ay ; The heavens hear me ! 



BruUing ircms, in this quotation, as Mr. Henley has well ob- 
served in locof signify— i?iflce*, weapons formerly used bv our 
£ng1ish cavalry See Grose on ancient Armour^ p 53. Steevens. 

1 — the bone-ache /] In the quarto — the Neapolitan bone-ache f 

Johnson, 

3 ^^^that WAV for a placket.} On thif occasion Horace must 
be our expositor: 

^^-^fuit ante Helenam *•**•• teterrima belli 

Causa 
Sat. Lib. I, iii, 107. Stee<Dens. 

In mine opinion, this remark enlumineth not the English reader. 
See mine handling of the same subject, in the play ot King Lear, 
Act III, sc. iv, Vol. XIV. Jtnner. 

^ If I could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, thou wouldest 
not have slipped out of my contemplation .•] Here is a plain allusibn 
to the counterfeit piece of money called a slip, which occurs again 
\a Rtmieo and Juliet, Act 11, sc iv, and which has been happily 
illustrated by Mr. Reed, in a note on that passagfe. There is the 
same allusion in Every Man in his Humour, Act II, sc. v. 

Whalley. 

4 ZjCt thy blood be thy direction — ] Thy blood means, thy pas- 
sions ; thy natural propensities. See Vol. V, p. 136, n. 5, Malone, 

So, in The Yorkshire Tragedy: " — for 'tis out blood to love what 
we are forbidden " This word has the same sense m Titvum o 
Athens and Cymbeline* Steevens, 
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JEnter Achilles. 

jicMl. Who '8 there ? 

Pair, Thersites, my lord. 

^chi/. Where, where ?— Art thou come ? Why, my 
cheese, my digestion, why hast thou not served thyself 
in to my tahle so many meals ? Come ; what 's Aga- 
memnon ? 

Ther. Thy commander, Achilles ;— Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what *s Achilles ? 

Patr. Thy lord, Thersites ; Then tell me, I pray thee, 
what '^ thyself? 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus ; Then tell me, Patro- 
clus, what art thou ? 

Patr, Thou mayest tell, that knowest. 

jichil. O, tell, tell. 

Ther, I '11 decline the whole question.* Agamemnon 
commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; I am Patro- 
clus' knower ; and Patroclus is a fool.* 

Patr, You rkscal ! 

Ther, Peace, fool ; I have not done. 

jichtl. He is a previleged man .^—Proceed, Thersites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool; 
Thersites is a fool: and, as aforesaid, Patroclus is a 
fool. 

jichiL Derive this; come. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command 
Achilles ; Achilles is a fool to be commanded of Aga- 
memnon; Thersites is a fool, to serve such a fool; and 
Patroclus is a fool positive.'' 

Patr, Why am i a fool ? 

Ther, Make that demand of the prover.'— It suffices 
me, thou art. Look you, who comes here ? 

9 ——decline the v)hole guestion.l Deduce the question from 
the first case to the last, yohmon, 

A ^-^ Patroclus -is a fool. 1 The four next speeches are not in 
the quarto. Johnson. 

7 ^.^ a fool positive.] The poet is still thinking of his gram- 
mar; the first degree of comparison being here in his thoughts. 

Malone, 

8 — of the prover."} So the quarto. Johnson. 
The folio profanely reads — to thy creator. Steeveru. 

' There seems to be a profane allusion in the last speech but one 
spoken by Thersiiea. Malone. 
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Mnter Agamemnon, Ulysses, Nestor^ Diomedes^ 

and Ajax. 

AchiL Patroclus, I '11 speak with nobody :— -Come in 
with me, Thersites. \J&xit. 

Ther, Here is such patchery, such juggling, ai>d such 
knavery ! all the argument is, a cuckold, and a whore ; 
A good quarrel, to draw emulous factions,* and bleed to 
death upon. Now the dry serpigo on the subject!* and 
larar, and lechery, confound all ! \E3nt, 

Agam, Where is Achilles ? 

J^atr, Within his tent ; but ill-dispos'd, my lord. 

Agam, Let it be known to him, that we are here. 
He shent our messengers ;2 and we lay by 
Our appertainments, visiting of him : 
Let him be told so ; lest, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the question of our place, 
Or know not what we are. 
' Patr, I shall say so to him. [Exit. 

Ulyss, We saw him at the opening of his tent ; 
He is not sick. 

Ajax. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart : you may 
icall it melancholy, if you will favour the man ; but, by 

9 to drais emulous factions,"] i. e. envious, contending fiic- 

tlons. See p. 73, n. 6. Malone. 

Why not rival factions, factions jealous of each other ? Steevens^, 

^ Nov) the dry serpigo t5*c.] This is added in the folio, yoknton. 
The serpigo is a kind of tetter. The term has already occurred 
in Measure for Measure. Steevens. 

* ffe shent ottr messengers f] i. e. rebuked, rated. Warburton. 
This word is used in common by all our ancient writecs. 8o« 
ia Slpenser's Fairy ^een. Book IV, ch. vi : 

« Yet for no bidding, not for being skent, 
•• Would he restrained be from his attendement."" 
Again, in the ancient metrical romance of The Sowdon of Bafy" 
liyne, p. 41 : 

.** — hastowe no mynde 
" How the cursed Sowdan Laban 
•« AU messengeris he doth shende.^ Steevem* 
The quarto r^ads — sates the folio — stm. The correction was 
made by Mr. Theobald. Sir T. Hanmer reads— ^<? sent us mes- 
sengers. I have g^eat doubts concerning the emendation now 
adopted, though I have nothing satisfactory to propose. Though 
stnt might easily have been misprinted for shent, how could sate 
^the iroading of th« original copy) and shent have b««n confound^ ! 

.»2 
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my head, 'tis pride : But why, why ? let him show us a 
cause.— A word, my lord. \Takea AoAU^ande. 

JSTeat, What moves Ajax thus to bay at him ? 

Ulyss. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him . 

JSTest. Who? Thersites? 

Ulyss. He. 

Mst. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have lost his 
argument. 

Uiyaa. No ; you see, he is his argument, that has his 
argument; Achilles. 

J^eat, All the better ; their fraction is more our wish, 
than their faction : But it was a strong composure,^ a 
fool could disunite. 

Ulysa, The amity, that wisdom knits not, folly may 
easily imtie. Here comes Patroclus. 

Re-enter Patroclus. 

J^eat. No Achilles with him. 

Ulyaa. The elephant hath joints,* but none for cour- 
tesy : his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure. 

Pair, Achilles bids me say— he is much sorry, 
If any thing more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness, and this noble state,* 

3 — - composure^'] So reads the quarto very properly ; but the 
folio, which the moderns have followed, has, it viat a strong coun- 
sel. Johnson. 

4 The elephant hath joint*, &c.] So, in All *s Lost by Lust, 1633: 

" i^— . is she pliant ? 

«« Stubborn as an elephant** leg, no bending in her.'* 
Again, in All Fools, 1605: 

«* I hope you are no elephant, you have^'owif*.'* 
In The Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed, &c. bl. 1. is mention of 
«* the olefaijante that bovjyth not the kneys;** a curious specimen of 
our early Natural History. Steevens, 

s — noble state,"] Person of high dignity ; spoken of Aga* 
Daemnon. Johnson, 

Noble state rather means the stately train of attending nobles whom 
you bring v)ithvou. Patroclus had already addressed Agamemnon 
by the title of " your greatness." Steewns. 

State was formerly applied to a single person. So, in fVits, Fits, 
and Fancies, 1614: "The archbishop of Grenada saying to the 
archbishop of Toledo, that he much marvelled, he being so great 
a «fafe,- would visit hospitals — ." 

Again« in Harrington's translation of Ariosto, 1591 : 
f< The Greek demands her, whither she was g^ing, 
*' And which of these two greaX estates Yitx ^^^^^Z' 
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To call upon him ; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and your digestion sake, 
An after-dinner's breath.® 

jigam. Hear you, Patroclus ;— 

We are too well acquainted with these answers: 
But his evasion, wing'd thus swift with scorn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehensions. 
Much attribute he hath ; and much the reason 
Why we ascribe it to him : yet all his virtues,— 
Not virtuously on his own part beheld,— 
Do, in our eyes, begin to. lose their gloss; 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, 
Are like to rot untasted. Go and tell him. 
We come to speak with him : And you shall not sin, 
If you do say — we think him over-proud, 
And under-honest ; in self-assumption greater, 
Than in the note of judgment ;^ and worthier than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness^ he puts on ; 
Disguise the holy strength of their command, 
And underwrite* in an observing kind* 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes,^ his ebbs, his flows, as if 

Yet Mr. Steevens's interpretation appears to me to agree better 
with the context here. Malone* 

fi — breath.'] Breath, in the present instance, stands for— 
breathing, i.e. exercise. So, in Hamlet: "—it is the breathing 
time of day with me." Steevens. 

f Than in the note &c.] Surely the two unnecessary words— iV{ 
ihct which spoil the metre, should be omitted. Steevens. 

• ■^— tend the savage strangeness — ] i. e. shyness distant be- 
haviour. So, in Venus and Adonis: 

*' Measure my strangeness with my unripe years." 
Again, in Romeo and yuliet : 

" — ^— I '11 prove more true, 

" Than those that have more cunning to be strange." 
To tcTid is to attend upon. Malone* 

9 — underwrite — ] To subscribe, in Shakspeare, is to obey. 

yohnsoti. 
So, in King Lear: " You owe me no subscription.** Steevens. 

1 — ^in an observing iind — ] i. e. in a mode religiously atten- 
tive. So, in ^ Midsummer Night* s Dream: 

" To do observance to a mom of May." Steevens. 

* Sis pettish lunes,'] This is Sir T. Hanmer's emeivdaWow oiYCx'i 
pettish //9^«f. 7776 oid quarto reads ; 

His courte andtimc^ 
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The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this; and add, 
That, if he overhold his price so much. 
We *il none of him ; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report- 
Bring action hither, this cannot go to war : 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance give* 
Before a sleeping giant :— rTell him so. 

Patr. I shall ; and bring his answer presently. ^Exit. 

jigam. In second voice we *ll not be satisfied, 
We come to speak with him. — Ulysses, enter.* 

^Exit Ultss. 

Ajax, What is he more than another ? 

Agam, No more than what he thinks he is. 

jljax. Is he so much ? Do you not think, he thinks 
himself a better man than I am ? 

Agam, No question. 

Ajax, Will you subscribe his thought, and say— he is ? 

Agam, No, noble Ajax ; you are as strong, as valiant, 
as wise, no less noble, much more gentle, and alto- 
gether more tractable. 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud ? How doth pride 
grow ? I know not what pride is. 

Agam, Your mind 's the clearer, Ajax, and your vir- 
tues the fairer. He that is proud, eats up himself: pride 
is his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle j 
and whatever praises itself but in the deed, devours 
the deed in the praise.* 

This speech is unfalthfuUy printed in modern editions, yohnson. 
The quarto reads : 

Sis course and time, his ebbs andjlovss and if 
The passage and vahole stream of his commencement 
Rode on his tide. 
His [his commencement] was probably misprinted for this, as 
i,t Is in a subsequent passage in this scene in the quarto copy: 
<* And how his silence drinks up his applause." MalonC' 

3 — — allowance give — ] Allotoance is approbation. So, in Kir^ 



Lear: 



•* — ^ If your sweet-sway 
•* Mlov) obedience." Stecvens* 



4 — enter ^ Old copies, regardless of metre,— ^nter/oa. 

Steevem. 
* •'—^'whatever praises itself but in thi ieed^ devours the def;d m 
/^/raUt'] io, iu Coriolanus: 
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Ajax, I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engen* 
dering of toads.* 

NcHt. And yet he loves himself: Is it not strange ? 

[Aside, 
Re-enter Ulysses. 

Ulysa, Achilles will not to the field to-morrpw. 

jigam. What *s his excuse ? 

Ulyas, He doth rely on none ; 

But carries on the stream of his dispone. 
Without observance or respect of any, 
In will peculiar and in self-admission. 

Jigam, Why will he not, upon our fair request, 
Untent his person, and share the air with us f 

Ulyaa, Things small as nothing, for request's sake 
'only, 
He makes important : Possessed he is with greatness ; 
And speaks not to hitnself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breuth i itnagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln ^nd hot drscourse^ 
That, 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
KingdomM Achilles in commotion rages,^ 
And batters down himself: What should I say ? 
He is so plaguy proud,'* that the death tokens of it^ 
Cry— JVb recovery. 

Agam. Let Ajax go to him.- 



<' — — - power, unto itself most commendable^ 
*< Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
•• To extol what it hath done.** Malone. 

* — the engendering of toads."] Whoever wishes to comprehend 
the whole force of this allusion, may consult the late Dr. Gold* 
smith's History of the World, and animated Nature, Vol. VII, p. 
92—93. Stee^ni. 

7 Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages,1 So, in Julius desar 

*' The genius and the mortal instruments 
*< Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
•* Like to a little kingdom^ suffers then 
•« The nature of an msurrection.** Malone, 

8 He is so plaguy proud, &c.] I cannot help regarding the vul 
gar epithet— jO/a^j^, which extends the verse beyond its proper 
length, as the wretched interpolation of some foolish player.'* 

Steevens. 

• Yet Mr. Steevens, in the note which follows, gives a different 
explanation to this vulgarism. In fact, to deprive the Vvuft oi >^<^ 
vfordfila^^vy would be to destroy the allusion. Am* £d. 
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Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
'Tis said, he holds you well ; and will be led. 
At your request, a little from himself. 

Ulyas, O Agamemnon, let it not be so ! 
We '11 consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles : Shall the proud lord. 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam;^ 
And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughtsr-^save such as do revolve 
And ruminate himselfr-^shall he be worshipped 
Of that we hold an idol more than he \ 
No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is, 
By going to Achilles : 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride;* 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion.* 
This lord go to him ! Jupiter forbid ; 



• — Mf death-tokens of it — ] Alluding to the decisive spots 
appearing on those infected by the plague. So, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Valentinianf 

" Now, like the fearful tokens of the plague, 
*• Are mere fore-runners of their ends.*' Steevens» 
Dr. Hod^s, in his Treatise on the Plague, says : ** Spots of a 
dark complexion, usually called tokens, and looked on as the 
pledges or forewarnings of death, are minute and distinct blasts, 
which have their original from within, and rise up with a little 
pyramidal protuberance, the pestilential poison chiefly collected 
at their bases, tainting the neighbouring parts, and reaching to 
the surface." Heed. 

1 —-—'with his ovin seam;] Swine-seafn» in the North, is hog*s- 
lard' Pit son. 
See Sherwood's English and French Dictionary^ folio, 1650. 

Malone. 

* That were to enlard, &c.] This is only the well-known proverb 
-^Grease a fat soiu &c. in a more stately dress. Steevens. 

3 — to Cancer, tvhen he burns 
, With entertaining great Hyperion.] Cancer is the Crab, a sig^ 
in the zodiac. 

The same thought is more clearly expressed by Thomson, 
whose words, on this occasion, are a sufficient illustration of our 
author's : 

f* And Cancer reddens with the solar blaze,** Steevens. 
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And S9y in thunder— -^rAt7/f«, go to him, 

JSTcBt, O, this is well ; he rubs the vein of him. \Ande, 
Dio. And how his silence drinks up this applause ! 

Ajax, If I go to him, with my arm'd fist I '11 pash him 
Over the face.* 

jlgam, O9 no, you shall not go. 

jijax. An he be proud with me, I '11 pheeze his 
pride :* ^ 

Let me go to him. 

Ulyaa, Not for the wofth* that hangs upon our quarrel. 

jijax. A paltry, insolent fellow, — 

J^eat. How he describes 

Himself! [Aside, 

Ajax. Can he not be sociable ? 

Ulyna, The ravenj 

Chides blackness. [Aside, 



I HI pasb him 



Over the/ace.^ i. e. strike him with violence. So, in 7%e Virgin 
Martyr, by Massinger, 1623 : 

«• — when the batt'ring ram 
•• Were fetching his career backward, to path 
*« Me with his homs to pieces.** 
Again, in Churchyard's Challenge, 1596, p. 91: " — the pot 
which goeth often to the water comes home with a knock, or at 
length is pasheJ all to pieces.** i?ee^. 

9 ^— pheeze his pride:"] To pheeze is to comb or curry, 

yohtuott* 

Mr. Steevens has explained the word Feaze, as Dr. JohnsoB 
does, to mean the untwisting or unraveUing a knotted skain of 
silk or thread. 1 recollect no authority for this use of it. To feize 
Is to drive away; and the expression— /*//ye/2c his pride, may 
fiignify, 1 *Il humble or lower his pride. See Vol. VI, p. 11, n. 1. 

Whalley, 

To comb or curry, undoubtedly, is the meaning of the w6rd here. 
Kersey, in his Dictionary, 1708, says that it is a sea-term, and that 
it signifies, to separate a cable by untwisting the ends ; and Dr. 
Johnson gives a similar account of its original meaning. [See the 
reference at the end of the foregoing note.] But whatever may 
have been the origin of the expression, it undoubtedly signified, 
in our author*s time, to beat, knock, strike, or whip. Cole, in his 
Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders it, flageliare, virgis c<edere, as he 
does to feage, of which the modem school-boy term, to fag, is a 
corruption. Malone. 

« Not far the loorth — ] Not for the value of all^for >Khk\i'Ke Wfe 
fighting, yohnsutt. 
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Ajax. I will let his humours blood.' 

Agam, He '11 be physician,* that should be the patient. 

^Aside, 

Ajax, An all men 
Were o' my mind, — - 

Ulyaa, Wit would be out of Oeishion. [Ande. 

^ Ajax, He should not bear it so, 
He should eat swords first : Shall pride carry it ? 

J^eat, An 'twould, you *d carry half. [Aside, 

Ulyaa, He *d have ten shares. [^Ande, 

Ajax, I '11 knead him, I will make him supple ;■■* 

J^eat, He 's not yet thorough warm: force him with 
praises:^ 
Pour in, pour in ; his ambition is dry. \Adde, 

Ulyaa. My lord, you feed too much on this dislike. 

[To Agam. 

J^eat, O noble general, do not do so. 

Dio, You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 

Ulyaa, Why, 'tis this naming of him does him harm. 
Here is a man— -But 'tis before his face ; 
I will be silent. 

JSTeat, Wherefore should you so ? 

7 1 v)ill let his humours blood.] In the year 1600 a collection 
of Epigrams and Satires was published with this quaint title : 
The Letting of Humours Blood in the Head-vaine. Malone, 

» IfeUl be physician,'] Old copies — the physician. Steevena, 

9 lUl knead him, &c.] Old copy : 

Ajax. I'll knead him, lUlmxiie him supple, he 'a not yet 

thorough warm. 
Nest. — force hitn toith praises : &c. 
The latter part of Ajax's speech is certainly got out of place, 
and ought to be assigned to Nestor, as 1 have ventured to trans- 
pose it. Ajax is feeding on his vanity, and boasting what he 
will do to Achilles ; he '11 pash him o'er the face, he '11 make 
him eat swords, he '11 knead him, he '11 supple him, &c. Nestor 
and Ulysses slily labour to keep him up in this vein ; and to this 
end Nestor craftily hints that Ajax is not warm yet, but must be 
crammed with more flattery. Theobald. 

Nestor was of the same opinion with Dr. Johnson, who, speak- 
ing of a metaphysical Scotch writer, said, that he thought there 
was *< as much charity in helping a man dawn hill as up hill, if his 
tendency be downwards " See Bos well's Tour to the Hebrides, 
third edit. p. 245. Malone. 

—"^ force him, — ] i.e. stuff him. Farcir, Fr. So again, in thii 
pU/ : ** — > malice forced Yiii\\ wVt." Stecwns . 
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He is not emulous,^ as Achilles 4s. 

Ulyss. Know the whole world, he is as valiaiit. 

jljax. A whoreson dog^that shall palter* thus wifh us'! 
I would, he were a Trojan I 

J^eat, What a vice 

Were it in Ajax now 

Uiyse, If he were proud? 

Dio, Or covetous of praise ? 

Ulyse. Ay, or surly ♦borne ? 

Iho. Or strange, or self-affected? 

Ulyw, Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet 
composure ; 
Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee suck:* 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fem'd, beyond all erudition:'* 
But he that disciplin'd thy arms to iight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain. 
And give him half: and, for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield' 
To sinewy Ajax. I '11 not praise thy wisdom. 
Which, like a bourn,** a pale, a shore, confines 



1 He is not emulous,] Emulous is here used, in an ill sense, for 
envious. See p. 77i n. 9. Mabme. 

JStnulousj in this instance, and perhaps in some others, may 
well enough be supposed to signify— ^'ec/ow of higher authority. 

Steevens. 

2 ^^-~^ that shall palter — ] That shall juggle with us, or fly 
from his engagements. So, in Julius Casar: 

•* — what other band 

** Than secret Romans, who have spoke the word, 

" And will not palter .?" Malone. 

3. she that gave thee suck:"] This is from St. Luke, xi, S?: 
" Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which tbou 
hast sucked." Steevens. 

* ~~-'-' beyond all erudition:^ Thus the folio. The quartos, er- 
roneously : 

— beyond all thy erudition. Steevens. 

* Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield -^1 i.e. yield his titles, 
bis celebrity for strength. Addition^ in legal language, is the title 
given to each party, showing his degpree, occupation, &c. as es^ 
quire, gentleman, yeoman, merchant. Sec. 

Our author here, as usual, pays no regard to chronology. Milo 
©f Croton lived long after the Trojan war. Malont* 

* ^~~^li^eaboum,] A bourn is a boundary, and someVim^a «i 
VOL. XIL I 
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Thy spacious and dilated parts : Here 's Nestor,— 

Instructed by the antiquary times, 

He must, he is, he cannot but be >vise ;— 

But pardon, father Nestor, were your days 

As green as Ajax', and your brain so tempered, 

You should not have the eminence of him. 

But be as Ajax. 

^jaac. Shall I call you father ? 

JVeat, Ay, my good son.^ 

Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 

Ulysa. There is no tarrying here ; the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call together all his state of war ; 
Fresh kings are come to Troy :* To-morrow, 
We must with all our main of power stand fast: 
And here *s a lord, — come knights from east to west; 
And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best. 

Agam. Go we to council. Let Achilles sleep: 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep.* 

\^Excunt. 

rivulet dividing one place from ainother. So, in King Lecar^ Act 
III, sc. vi: 

•* Come o'er the bowmy Bessy, to me." 
See note on this passage. Steevens. 

* A rivulet is called a bttrn in Scotland at the present day. 

Am^ Ei. 

^ Ajax. Shall I call you father? 
Nest. Ay, my good son] In the folio and in the modem edi- 
tions Ajax desires to give the title of father to Ulysses ; in the 
quarto, more naturally, to Nestor. Johnson. 

Shakspeare had a custom prevalent about his own time in bis 
thoughts. Ben Jonson had many who called themselves his tons. 
• Mr. Vaillant adds, that Cotton dedicated his DeatUe on Fishing 
to h\s father Walton; and that Ashmole, in his Diary ^ observes— 
«* April 3. Mr. William Backhouse, of Swallowneld, in com. 
Berks, caused me to call \i\m father thenceforward." Steevent. 

* Freih kings are come to Troy: &c.] We might complete this 
imperfect verse by reading : 

Fresh king*s are come te succour Troyt &c. 
SOy Spenser: 

** To iuccour the weak state of sad afflicted Troy.*' 

Stee^m.* 
9 p..— droK) deep."] So, in the Prologue to this play : 
«« *— ^ the deef-dratoing barks." Stee^n^* 
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ACT III SCENE I. 

Troy. ^ Room in Priam's Palace. 

Enter Pandarus and a Servant. 

Pan. Friend ! you ! pray you, a word : Do not you fol* 
low the young lord Paris ? 

Sew. Ay, sir, when he goes before me. 

Pan, You do depend upon him, I mean ? 

Serv. Sir, 1 do depend upon the lord. 

Pan, You do depend upon a noble gentleman ; I muBt 
needs praise him. 

Serv, The lord be praised 1 

Pan, You know me, do you not? 

Serv, * Faith, sir, superficially • 

Pan, Friend, know me better ; I am the lord Pandaruft. 

Serv, I hope, I shall know your honour better.* 

Pan, I do desire it. 

Serv, You are in the state of grace. [^Mustek within. 

Pan, Grace! not so, friend; honour and lordship are 
my titles: — What musick is this? 

Serv, I do but partly know, sir ; it is musick in parts. , 

Pan, Know you the musicians?' 

Serv, Wholly, sir. 

Pan, Who play they to ? 

Serv, To the hearers, sir. 

Pan, At whose pleasure, friend? 

Serv, At mine, sir, and theirs that love musickc 

Pan, Command, I mean, friend. 

Serv, Who shall 1 command, sir? 

Pan, Friend, w^e understand not one another ; I am 
too courtly, and thou art too cunning : At whose request 
do these men play ? 

Serv, That 's to 't, indeed, sir : Marry, sir, at the re- 
quest of Paris my lord, who is there in person ; with 

1 I hope, I shall know your honour better.] The servient means 
to quibble. He hopes that Pandarus will become a better man 
than he is at present. In his next speech he chooses to understand 
Pandarus as if he had said he wished to grow better, and hence 
the servant affirms that he is in the state of grace The %eco\\4 
of these speeches has been pointed, in the late edit\OTi9) 9A V£ \a 
had asked, of what ranJk PaxidarMA was. Malont, 
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him, the mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, love's 
invisible soul,* ■ 

Pan. Who,my cousin Cressida ? 

Serv. No, sir, Helen; Could you not find out that by 
her attributes ? 

Pan, It should seem, fellow, that thou hast not seen 
the lady Cressida. I come to speak with Paris from the 
prince Troilus : I will make a complimental assafilt up- 
on him, for my business seeths. 

Serv. Sodden business! there's a stewed phrase,'* 
indeed ! 

Enter Paris and Helen, attended. 

Pan, Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair com- 
pany ! fair desires, in all fair measure, fairly guide them ! 
especially to you, fair queen.! fair thoughts be your fair 
pillow! 

Helen, Dear lord, you are full of fair worda. 

Pan, You speak your fair pleasure, sweet queen.— 
Fair prince, here is good broken musick. 

Par, You have broke itt cousin : and, by my life, you 
shall make it whole again ; you shall piece it out with a 
piece of your performance;— Neil, he is full of har- 
mony. 

Pan, Truly, lady, no. 

Helen, O, sir, 

Pan, Rude, in sooih ; in good sooth, very rude. 

Par, Well said, my lord! well, you say so in fits.* 

7 — — lofc^t invisible «oii/»] may mean, the wul of love invisible 
every where else, yohuon. 

3 Sodden business/ there *s a stewed pkratet] The quibbling 
. speaker seems to mean that sodden is a phrase 6t only for the 

stevjs. Thus, says the Bawd in Pericles.' ** Tlie stuff we have, a 
strong wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden,** 

Steevens, 

* Seethed, \a sodden; seethe is sod, boil, stew; seething, state of 

ebullition, &c. the meaning, and the quibble, are obvious; nor 

does the context, any more than the expression, afford the least 

glimpse of indecency. Am. Ed. 

4 .— in fits] i. e. now and then, by fits ; or perhaps a quibble 
is intended. A jit was a part or division of a song, aometiiaes < 
strain in musick, and sometimes a measure in dancing. The readec 
wiU&ad it Mifficient^ illustrated in the two former senses by Dr, 

Percy, in the first vohtrne oS his Rt^iqu»9 qf OMk^x £»|^(i^ Iftfitrfi 
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Pan, I have business to my lord, dear queen:— My 
lord, will you vouchsafe me a word I 

Helen, Nay, this shall not hedge us out: we'll hear 
you sing, certainly. 

Pan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant with me.-— 
But (marry) thus, my lord, — My dear lord, and most cs* 
teemed friend, your brother Troilus — 

Helen, My lord Pandarus; honey-sweet lord, — - 

Pan, Go to, sweet queen, go to :-*commends himself 
most aifecdonately to you. 

Helen. You shall not bob us out of our melody ; 
If you do, our melancholy upon your head I 

Pan, Sweet queen, sweet queen ; that *s a sweet queeDi 
i' faith. 

Helen, And to make a sweet lady sad, is a sour of- 
fence. 

Pan. Nay, that shall not serve your turn ; that shall it 
not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for such words ; no, no. 
— And, my lord, he desires you,* that, if the king call 
for him at supper, you will make his excuse. 

Helen, My lord Pandarus, — 

Pan, What says my sweet queen ?— my very v6ry sweet 
queen ? 

Par, What exploit 's in hand ? where sups he to-night ? 

Helen, Nay, but my lord, 

Pan, What says my sweet queen ? — My cousin will 
fall out with you. You must not know where he sups.® 

in the third of these significations it occurs m All for Money ^ m 
tragedy, by T. Liipton, 1578: 

** Satan. Upon these chearful words I needs must dance tijitte** 

Steepens. 

8 And my lord he de^eroes you,"] Here I think the speech of Pan- 
darus should begin, and the rest of it should be added to that of 
Helen, but I have followed the copies. Johnson. 

Mr. Rowe had disposed these speeches in this manner. Han- 
mer annexes the words, •* And to make a sweet lady" &c. to the 
preceding speech of Pandarus, and in the rest follows Rowe. 

Malon^. 

« Tou must net intya where he sups.] These words are in the 
quarto given to Helen, and the editor of the folio did not perceive 
tiiie error. In like manner, in Act II, sc. i, p. 59> four speeches 
belonging to different persons are all in the quarto assigned to 
Ajax, " Cobloaf ! He would pun thee," &c. and in the last scene 
of the same Act, words that evidently belong to Nestor are ^wexk 
toJ/ar, [seep, 84, p, 9,] both in the quarto aud foUo, Ybaxe 

12 
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Far, I '11 lay my Ufe^ with my disposer Cresuda. 

not therefi>re hesitated to add the words, « Toa must not know 
where he sups," to the speech of Pandarus- Mr. Steevens pro« 
poses to assign the next speech, ** I Ml lay my life.** &c. to Helm 
instead of Fori** This arrangement appeared to me so plausible, 
that I once regulated the text accordingly. But it is observable that 
through the whole of the dialogue Helen steadily perseveres in 
soliciting Pandarus to sing: <* Mylvrd PandanUf*^'** Nay, ha my 
lor</,'*— 6ic. I do not therefore believe that Shakspeare intended 
she should join in the present inquiry. Mr. M. Mason's objection 
also to such an arr&ngtfment is very weighty. *< Pandarus (he 
observes) in his next speech but one, clearly addresses Parity 
and in that speech he calls Cressida his ditpoterJ** In what sense, 
however, Paris can call Cressida his diapoter, I am altogether ig- 
norant. Mr* M. Mason supposes that ** Paris means to call Ores - 
sida his governor or director, as it appears, from what Helen says 
afterwards, that they had been good fnejiJtV 

Perhaps Shukspeare v/roxe^^etpiter. What Pandarus says 
afterwards, that ** Paris and Cressida are tv)ain,** supports this 
conjecture. 

I do not believe that deposer(sL reading suggested below) was 
our author's word ; for Cressicla had not deposed Helen in the 
affections of Troilus. A speech in a former scene, in which Pan- 
darus says, Helen loves Froilus more than Paris, (which is in- 
sisted on by an anonymous Hemarker) [Mr. Kitson j proves no- 
thing. Had he said that Troilus once loved Helen better than 
Cressida, and afterwards preferred Cressida to her, the observa* 
tion might deserve some attention. 

The words, — / 7/ lay my /i^— are omitted in the folio. The 
words,— Tbu must not know where he sups, — I find Sir Thomas 
Hanmer had assigned to Pandarus. Malone. 

I believe, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, that — Tou WMst not knam 
vihert he tups, should be added to the speech of Pandarus ; and 
that the following one of Paris should be given to Helen. That 
Cressida wanted to separate Paris from Helen, or that the beauty 
of Cressida had any power over Paris, are circumstances not evi- 
dent from the jjlay. T^he one is the opinion of Dr. Warburton, 
the other a conjecture of Mr Heatlj's. By giving, however, this 
line, — /'// lay my life with my disposer Cressida, to Helen, and by 
changing the word disposer into deposer, some meaning may be ob« 
tained. She s^dresses herself, I suppose, to Pandarus, and, by 
her deposer, means-^she who thinks her beauty (or whose beauty 
you suppose) to be superior to mine But the passage in question 
(as Arthur says of himself in King yohn) is " not worth the coil 
that is made for it" 

The Vford^^isposer, however, occurs in The Epistle Dedicatcrie 
to Qhapirtan's Homer: 

•* Nor let her poore disposer (learning) lie 
" Still bed-rid." Steesoens. 
The diklQguc should perliaps bexe|^\aXtd \Si\is*. 
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Pan, No, no, no such matter, you are wide ;^ cQioe, 
your disposer is sick. 

JPar, Well, I *I1 make estcuse* 

Pan, Ay, good my lord. Why shquld you say-— Cits- 
sida ? no, your poor disposer 's sick. 

Par, I spy.^ 

Pan, You spyl what do you spy?— Come, give me 
an instrument. — Now, sweet queen. 

Helen, Why, this is kindly done. 

Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing you 
have, sweet queen. 

Helen, She shall have it, my lord, if it be not my lord 
Paris. 

Pan, He I no, she '11 none of him ; they two are twain. 

Helen, Falling in, after falling out, may make them 
three .^ 

Pan, Come, come, 1 '11 hear no more of this ; I 'U 
sing you a song now. 

Helen, Ay, ay, pr'ythee now. By my troth^ sweet 
lord,^ thou hast a fine forehead.^ 



"Par. Where sups he to-night? 

** Helen. Nay, but my lord, — 

** Pan. What says' my sweet queen ? 

** Par. My cousin will fall out with you. [7b Helen. 

** Pan. You must not know where he sups. [To Paris. 

** Helen. I 'II lay my life, with my deposer Cressida." 
She calls Cressida her deposer, because she had deposed her in 
the affections of Troilus, whom Pandarus, in a preceding scene* 
is ready to swear she loved more than Paris. Ritson. 

7 _— ^OM are wide ;] i. e. wide of your mark ; a common excla- 
mation when an archer missed his aim. So, in Spenser's Stat^ nf 
Ireland: " Surely he shoots viide on the bow-hand, and very far 
irom the mark." Steepens. 

^ Par. / spy."] This is the usual exclamation at a childish game 
called "HiCy spy, hie. Steeveni. 

t Falling in, after falling out, &c.] i.e. the reconciliation and 
wanton dalliance of two lovers after a quarrel, may produce a 
child, and so make three of two. Toilet. 

I tweet lord,] In the quarto^sweet lad. yohnson, 

2 a fine forehead.'] Perhaps, considering the character of 

Pandarus, Helen means that he has a forehead illuminated by 
eruptions. To these FalstafFhas already given the splendid names 
of^brooches, pearls, and ouches. See notes on Kin^Hnwy IV ^ ^v\, 
II, Vol IK, p. 61, n, 4, SteevcM, 
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Pan. Afj you may, you may. 

Helen, Let thy song be love : this love will undo us 
all. Of Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 

Fan, Love ! ay, that it shall, i* faith. 

Far, Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 

Fan, In good troth, it begins so : 

Love, lovey nothing but love, still more! 

For^ oh<i love* a bow 

Shoots buck and doe: 

The shaft co7ifoundif^ 

J^ot that it fvoundsy^ 
But tickles still the sore. 

These lovers cry — Oh! oh! they die! 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill. 
Doth turn oh ! oh ! to ha ! ha ! he ! 

So dying love lives still :^ 
Oh ! oh ! a while j but ha I ha ! ha ! 
Oh! oh! groans out for ha! ha! ha! 

Hey ho ! 

3 The shaft confounds — ] To confound, it has already been ob- 
serv'ed, formerly meant to destroy. Malone. 

^ — ^ that it vjounds] i. e. that vohich it wounds. Musgraf>e, 
Both Malone and Musgrave have mistaken the sense of this 
passage. Pandarus means to xsay, that ** the shaft confounds,** 
not because the wounds it gives are severe, but because **it 
tickles still the sore.** 

To confound does not signify here to destroy ^ but to annoy or per- 
plex; and that it toound* does not mean that lohich it wounds, but 
in that it wounds, or because it wounds. M. Mason. 

5 These lovers cry^Oh ! Oh ! they die ! 

Tet that vihich seems the wotmd to kill, 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! 

So dying love lives still:] So, in our author's Venus ani 
Adonis: 

" For I have heard, it [love] is a life in death, 
** That laughs and vaeepSf and all but in a breath !" Malone > 
. The vjound to kill may mean the voound that seems mortal. 

Johnson. 
The Vicund to kill is the killing ivound. M. Mason. 
A passage in Massinger's Fatal Dov^ry may prove the aptest 
t'omment on the third line of this despicable ditty: 
'* Beaumelle. [Within.] Ha! ha! ha! 
" CharaloiS' How 's this ? It is my lady's laugh — 
** When first I pleased her, in this merry language 
She gave me thanks.'* SterueiM . 
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Helen. lo love, i^ faiths to the veiy- tip. of. tiiie nose. 

Par. He eats nothing but doves, lov e ; and that bi^eedB 
hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts,, and hot 
thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is lo^e. 

Pan. Is this the generation of love ? hot blood,; hoi 
thoughts, and hot deeds?— Why^ they aire vipers s Is 
love a generation of vipers l^ Sweet lord, who^'a a«field 
to-day?' 

Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and all 
the gallantry of Troy : I would fain have armed to-day 
but my Nell would not have it so. How chance my bro- 
ther Troilus went not? 

Helen, He hangs the lip at something; — ^you know 
all, lord Pandarus. 

Pan. Not 1, honey- sweet queen.*— -I long to hear how 
they sped to-day .-^ You *11 remember your brother's ex- 
cuse ? 

Par. To a hair. 

Pan. Farewel, sweet queen. 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. 

Pan. I wiH, sweet queen. \Exit, 

\A- Retreat sounded. 

Par. They are come from field : let us to Priam's haff, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must woo you 
To help unarm our Hector t his stubborn buckles. 
With these your white enchanting fingers touched, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 

^ ^''•^ a generation of vipert?'] Here is an apparent allusion to 
the whimsical physiology of Shakspeare's ag-e. Thus, says Tho- 
mas Lupton, in The Seventh Booh of Notable Thinges, 4to. bl. 1: 
•* The female vjper doth open her montli to receyve ye genera- 
tive &c. of the male vyper, which receyved, she doth byte off his 
head. This is the maner of the froward generating ofvvperg. And, 
after that, the young vipers that springs of the same, do eate or 
knaw asunder their motlier's belly, therby comming or bursting 
forth. And so they (being revengers of theyr father's iniurye) do 
kyll theyr owne mother. Y*oii may see, they were a towardly 
kynde of people, that were called the generation of vipert,** St 
Mattkev), iii, 7, &c. Steevens. 

T Pail- A tkii the generation of love? &c. — «-* Sneet lord, vuho U 
a-feld to-day?'^ However Ptoth may have got shuffled to the head 
of this speech, no more of it, I am confident, than the last five 
or six words belongs to that chftMcter. The rest is ctevtiy HeUvC ^. 
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Or force of Greekish sinews ; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disarm great Hector. 

Helen. *Twill make us proud to be his servant^ Paris : 
Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty, 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have ; 
Yea, overshines ourself. 

Far, Sweet, above thought I love thee.* \^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same, Pandarus* Orchard, 

Enter Pandarus and a Servant, meeting. 

Pan. How now? where *s thy master? at my cousin 
Cressida's ? 

Serv, No, sir ; he stays for you to conduct him thither. 

Enter Troilus. 

Pan, O, here he comes.— How now, how now ? 

Tro, Sirrah, walk off. {^Exit Serv. 

Pan, Have you seen my cousin ? 

Tro, No, Pandarus: I stalk about her door, 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me swift transportance to those fields, 
Where 1 may wallow in the lily beds 
Proposed for the deserver ! O gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupid's shoulder pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Cressid ! 

Pan, Walk here i* the orchard, I '11 bring her straight. 

[^Exit Pan. 

Tro, I am giddy ; expectation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense; What will it be, 
When that the watry palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me; 
Swooning destruction ; or some jov too fine, 
Too subtle-potent, tun'd too sharp* in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers : 

* — above thought / lane thee'\ So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
** She *8 cunning />a«r man^s thought** Steevens, 

•— tun*dfoo*Artf/> — ] So the quarto, and more accurately 
than the folio, which has — and too sharp, yohnson. 
The qu»rto has to instead Of too. Malone. 
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I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys ; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heapft 
The enemy flying* 

Re-enter Pandarus. 

Pan, She 's making her ready, she '11 come straight : 
you must be witty now. She does so blush, and fetches 
her wind so short, as if she were frayed with a sprite :• 
I '11 fetch her. It is the prettiest villain : — she fetches 
her breath as short as a new-ta'en sparrow. [_Exit V\^, 

Tro, Even such a passion doth embrace my besom i^ 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse ; 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose, 
Like vassalage at unawares encount'ring 
The eye of majesty.^ 

Enter Pandarus and Cressioa. 

Pan, Come, come, what need you blush? shame 's a 
baby. — Here she is now : swear the oaths now to her, 
that you have sworn to me. — What, are you gone again ? 
you must be watched ere you be made tume,* must you \ 
Come your ways, come your ways ; an you draw back- 
ward, we '11 put you i' the fills.* —Why do you not speak 



1 "-'-'frayed — ] i. e. frighted. So, in Chapman's version of 
the 21st Iliad: 

** ' all the massacres 

** Left for the Greeks, could put on looks of no more over-r 

throw 
" Than now yrayV life." Steevens. 

^ Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom. '"^ So, in The Mefn 
chant of Venice: 

** — ^ V9is\\-€mbraced despair." Malone, 

3 Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty.} Mr. Rowe seems to have imitated this 
passage in his Ambitious Stepmother^ Act I : 
** Well may th' ignoble herd 
" Start, if with heedless steps they unawares 
*« Tread on the lion's walk : a prince's genius 
•* Awes with superior greatness all beneath him." 

Steeveni^ 
A you must be watched ere you be made tame,"] Alluding t* 

the manner of taming hawks So, in The Taming of the Shrew.- 
«* —to voatch her as we watch these kites.*' 5'^eeventf. 
Hawks were tamed by being kept from sleep, and lYiu* ^Mvd^ 
rus meaag thai Cressidd should be tamed. Ma^one. 
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to her?— Come, draw tlus curtBin, and let^s see your 
picture.* Alas the day, how loth you are to offend day- 
Ught! an 'twere dark, you'd close sooner. So, so; rub 
on, and kiss the mistress.'^ How now, a kiss in fee- 
farm!* build there, carpenter; the air is sweet.* Nay, 

9 -*— P the fllb.] That is, in tbe shafts. Fill is a provincial 
word used in some counties for thillt, the shafu of a cart or wag- 
gon. See Vol. IV, p. 338, n 9. 

The editor of the second foho, for JilU, the reading of the first 
folio, substituted JiU*, which has been adopted in all the modem 
editions. The quarto has Jillest which is only the more ^ancient 
spelling of JUU> The words ** draw backward" show that the ori« 
ginal is the true reading. Malone. 

Sir T. Hanmer supports the reading of the second folio, by 

saying — put you in the filea^ ** alludes to the custom of putting 

men suspected of cowardice [i. e. of drawing backwardf"] in the 

middle places." Thus, Homer, Iliad IV, 299 : 

" — *«»«« yi( fiia-tref i/eca-fftty 

""O^pai -^ trx UiKuv Tt( afafKMn woX^At^nV Sfeeveiu, 

The word Jiles does not mean the middle places, but the ranh* 
The common soldiers of an army are called the ranJk and Jile; and 
when the Serjeants or corporals misbehave, it is usual to punish 
them by reducing them to thtfiUsy that is, to the rank of private 
men. To draw backward^ is hereby to fall bad, and has no refer* 
cnce to drawing in a carriage- M. Mason. 

• ComCt draw this curtain, and let *s see your picture."] It should 
seem, from these words, that Cressidu, like Olivia in fkoelfih 
Night, was intended to come in veiled. Pandarus however had, 
as usual, a double meaning. Malone. 

7 So, so; rub on, am/ kiss the mistress.] The allusion is to bowl- 
ing. What we now call the jack, seems, in Shakspeare's time, to 
have been termed the mistress A bowl that kisses the jack or 
mistress, is in the most advantageous situation. Hub on is a term 
at the same game. So, in No Wit like a Wcmah's, a comedy, by 
Middleton, 1657: 

" — So, a fair riddance ; 

** There 's three rubs gone ; I *ve a clear way to the mis- 
tress.*^ 
Again, in Decker's Satiromastixy 1602: 

" Mini. Since he hath hit the tnistress so often in the foregame, 
we '11 even play out the rubbers. 

** Sir Faugh. Play out your rubbers in God's name; by Jesu 
I '11 never bowl in your alley." Malone. 

An instance to the same effect was long ago suggpested in a 
Bote on CymJ>€line, Act II, so. i. Steevens, 

3 M a kiss in fee-farm !] is a kiss of a duration that has n9 
bounds; a /ee-farm being a {^rant of lands in fee, that is, forever^ 
reaernDg a certain rent. Maknt, 
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you shall fight your hearts out, ere I part vou. The £Bd« 
con as the tercel) for all the ducks i' the nver:^* go to^ 
goto. 

Tro, You have bereft me of all words, lady. 

jPan, Words pay no debts, give her deeds: but she '11 
bereave you of the deeds too, if she call your activity 
in question. What, billing again ? Here *»-^In witneM 
whereof the parties interchangeably^-^^Come in, come 
in; I '11 go get a fire. [^Exit Pan. 

Haw much more poetically is the same idea expressed in Cu' 
rioiamtst when the jargon of law was absent from our author's 
thoughts ! 

O, a kiss. 



« 



Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge !" Steevent. 

9 — — kuild there, carpenter; the air is noeet.'] So, in Macbeth: 
** — — — does approve 

*' By his lov'd mansionry, that heaven's breath 
*• Smells wooingly here." Steevens. 

1 The falcon as the tercel, for all the ducks P the river:'] Panda- 
rus means, that he *11 match his niece against her lover for any 
bett. The tercel is the male hawk ; by Xhe/alcon we generally un- 
derstand the female. Theobald. 

1 think we should rather read — at the tercel — . Tyrv>hitt. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that the meaning of this difHcult pas- 
sage is, « I will back the falcon against the tiercel, I will wager 
that the falcon is equal to the tiercel." Steevens. 

*The explanation of M. Mason is ingenious; and did I place 
confidence in the text, I would concur with him in opinion ; but, 
in passing through the hands of transcribers, proofreaders, and 
printers, the cun*ent of Shakspeare, could not be expected to flow 
onward without beings contaminated : In the present instance if 
an error exists, it may be chargeable to the carelessness of the 
corrector of the press, or to the ignorance of his assistant (ge- 
nerally the most useless apprentice), who, if a cockney, would 
have read tTie passage, did it stand thus in the original ; — ** The 
falcon ^as the tercel, for all the ducks i' the river:" exactly as it 
is given in the text : — i e. without aspirating the consonant h in 
has, it wowld probably pass the proof-reader, as: From this de- 
fect in the person whose duty it is to read the copy to the correc- 
tor, numerous errors have crept into many of the best works in 
the English language j thus we meet with, luether, for v)hether,' 
%vich, foriuhich; arwi, for harm/ m>, for ha/V; &c. and, as fre- 
quently as, for has. I would therefore read, and because I think 
it restores the true meaning: 

** The falcon has the tercel, for all the ducks i* the river."— 
j. e. The falcon has caught the tercel; — the falcon /lot conqutTcd; 
the falcon has won; &c. Am. JEd. 
VOL. XII, K 
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• CrcB. Will you walk in, my lord ? 

TVo. O Cressida, How often have I wished me thus? 

Cres, Wished my lord ? — The gods grant !— O my 
lord ! 

TVo. What should they grant ? what makes this pretty 
abruption ? What too curious dreg espies my sweet lady 
in the fountain of our love ? 

Crea, More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes.^ 

Tro, Fears make devils of cherubims j they never sec 
truly. 

Crea* Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds safer 
footing than blind reason stumbling without fear: To 
fear the worst, oft cures the worst. 

Tro, O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all Cupid's 
pageant there is presented no monster.* 

Crea, Nor nothing monstrous neither ? 

Tro, Nothing, but our undertakings ; when we vow 
to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers ;* think- 
ing it harder for our mistress to devise imposition 
enough, than for us to undergo any difficulty imposed. 
This is the monstruosity in love, lady, — that the will is 

* — the parties interchangeably — ] have set their hands anil 
stiaU. So, afterwards : ** Go to, a bargain made : teal it, seal it." 
Shakspeare appears to have had here an idea in his thoughts that 
he has often expressed. So, in Measure for Measure: 

** But my kisses bring again, 
•* Seals of love but seal'd in vain." 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 

** Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips Imprinted, 

" What bargains may I make, still to be sealing ?" Malone. 

3 ^.^^ifmy fears have eyes'] The old copies have— fear«. Cor- 
rected by Mr- Pope. Malone. 

A . no fear : in all Cupid's pageant there is presented no mon* 
ster."] From this passage, however, a Fear appears to have been 
a personage in other pageants ; or perhaps in our ancient morali- 
ties. To this circumstance Aspatia alludes in The Maid's Tra- 
gedy : 

** — and then a Fear: 

" Do that Fear bravely, v^ench." 
See also Antony and Cleopatra^ Act II, sc. ii. Steevens, 

* -— %„cep seas, live in Jlre, eat rocks, tame tigers i"] Here we 
have, not a Trojan prince talking to his mistress, but Orlando 
Furioso vowing that he will endure every calamity that can be 
iina^ined; boasting that he will achieve more than ever knight 

performed, Malone^ 
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infinite, and the execution confined; that the desire is 
boundless, and the act a slave to limit. 

Ores, They say, all lovers swear more performance 
than they are able, and yet reserve an ability that they 
never perform ; vowing more than the perfection of ten, 
and discharging less than the tenth part of one. They 
that have the voice of lions, and the act of hares, are 
they not monsters ? 

Tro. Are there such ? such are not we : Praise us as 
we are tasted, allow us as we prove; our head shall go 
bare, till merit crown it :® no perfection in reversion 
shall have a praise in present: we will not name desert, 
before his birth ; and, being born, his addition shall be 
humble.^ Few words to fair faith: Troilus shall be such 
to Cressid, as what envy can say worst, shall be a mock 
for his truth; 8 and what truth can speak truest, not 
truer than Troilus. 

Cres, Will you walk in, my lord? 

Et'enter Pandarus. 
Pan, What, blushing still? have you not done talk- 
ing yet? 
Cres, Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate to 

you. 
Pan, I thank you for that ; if my lord get a boy of you, 
you' 11 give him me : Be true to my lord : if he flinch, 
chide me for it. 

Tro, You know now your hostages; your uncle's word, 
and my firm faith. 

Pan, Nay, I '11 give my word for her too ; our kindred, 

e ■ our head shall go bare, till "merit crown «>.•] I cannot for- 
bear to observe, that the quarto reads thus: Our head shall go 
bare, till merit louer part no alTection, in reversion, &c. Had there 
been no other copy, how could this have been corrected? The 
true reading is in the folio. Johnson. 

7 his addition shall be humble.] We will give him no high 

or pompous titles yohnson. 

Addition is still the term used by conveyancers in describing 
the quality and condition of the parties to deeds, &c. Meed. 

8 — — vihat envy can say "worst, shall be a mock for his truth ;3 
i. e. shall be only a mock for his truth. Even malice (for such is 
the meaning of the word enny) shall not be able to impeach his 
truth, or attack him in any other way, except by n<^c.VkViTi%\vw\sw 
fbr his constanc/. See Vol XI, p. 240, n. 7* Malone. 
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though they be long ere they are wooed, they are con- 
stant, being won : they are burs, I can tell you ; they '11 
stick where they are thrown.* 

Crea. Boldness comes to me now, and brings me 
heart :— 
Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and day 
For many weary months. 

Tro, Why was my Cressid then so hard to win ? 

Cres, Hard to seem won ; but I was won, my lord, 
With the first glance that ever— Pardon me ;— 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant. 
I love you now ; but not, till now, so much 
But I might master it : — in faith, I lie ; 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headstrong for their mother: See, we fools 1 
Why have I blabb'd ? who shall be true to us, 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves? 
But, though I lov'd you well, 1 woo'd you ndt ; 
And yet, good faith, I wish'd myself a man ; 
Or that we women had men*s privilege 
Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue ; 
For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 
The thing 1 shall repent. See, see, your silence, 
Cunning in dumbness,^ from my weakness draws 
My very soul of counsel : Stop my mouth. 

Tro, And shall, albeit sweet musick issues thence. 

Pan. Pretty, i'foith. 

Cres, My lord, 1 do beseech you, pardon me ; 
'Twas not my purpose, thus to beg a kiss: 
I am asham'cl ; — O heavens ! what have I done ?— 
For this time will 1 take my leave, my lord. 

Tro. Your leave, sweet Cressid? 

Fan. Leave ! an you take leave till to-morrow morn- 
ing, 

Crea, Pray you, content you. 

Tro. What offends you, lady I 

Cres. Sir, mine own company. 

— they '// stick Vihere they are throvin,'] This allusion has al- 
ready occurred in Measttrefor Measure- 

*' Nay, friar, I am a kind of bur, I shall stick.'' Steevetu. 

1 Cunning in dufnbnest,'\ The quarto and folio read — Coming in 
dumbaess* The emendation was made b^ Ms. Vo^^. Mofone. 
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Tro, You cannot shun 

Yourself. 

Ct€s. Let me go and try:* 
I have a kind of self resides with you;^ 
But an unkind self, that itself will leave, 
To be another's fool. I would be gone :— 
Where is my wit? I know not what I speak.** 

Tro, Well know they what they speak, that speak so 
wisely. 

CrcB, Perchance, my lord, I show more craft than love; 
And fell so roundly to a large confession, 
To angle for your thoughts : But you are wise ; 
Or else you love not ; For to be wise, and love. 
Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods above.** 

^ Let me go and try.-"] This verse being imperfect, I suppose 
our author to have originally written : 

Let me go in, my lord, and try, Steevens, 

3 1 have a kind of self resides luithyou;'] So, in our author's 123d 
Sonnet : 

" — for I, being pent in thee, 

" Perforce am thine, and all that is in me." Malone, 
A similar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra • 

«* That thou, residing here, go'st yet with me," &c. Steevens. 

4 — / Hvould be gone: 
Where is my viit? I know not what I speak."] Thus the quartos. 
The folio reads: 

To be another^ s fool. Where is my witP 

I would be gone. J speak I know not what, Malone. 

* — But you are wise; 
Or else you love not; For to be wise, and love. 
Exceeds mxin^s m,ight; &c.] I read : 
— but we 're not wise. 
Or else we love not; to be wise, and love, 
Exceeds m,an*s might; ■ 
Cressida, in return to the praise given by Troilus to herwisdoms 
replies : ** That lovers are never wise ; that it is beyond the power 
of man to bring love and wisdom to an union." Johnson. 

I don't think that this passage requires any amendment. Cres- 
sida's meaning is this: " Perchance I fell too roundly to confes- 
sion, in order to angle for your thoughts; but you are not so ea- 
sily taken in ; you are too wise, or too indifferent ; for to be wise 
and love, exceeds man's might." AL Mason. 
■ to be wise and love, 

Exceeds man's might;] This is from Spenser, Shepherd's Calen- 
dar , March : 

«* To be wise, and eke to love, 
f^Js £^anted scarce to goda sibove,'* 7\ru hi tt. 

K2 
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Tro, O9 that I thought it could be in a woman, 
(As, if it can, I will presume in you,) 

The thought originally belongs to Publius Syru8« among whose 
sentences we find this : 

•' Amare et sapere vix Deo conceditur." 
Marston, in The Dutch Courtezan, 1605, has the same thought, 
and the line is printed as a quotation : 

'* fiut raging lust my fate all strong doth move ; 

<* The gods themselves cannot be nuise, and love,** 
Cressida's argument is certainly inconsequential: "But you 
are wise, or else you are not in love ; for no one who is in love can 
be wise." I do not, however, believe there is any corruption, as 
our author sometimes entangles himself in inextricable diificul' 
ties of this kind. One of the commentators has endeavoured to 
extort sense from the words as they stand; and thinks there is no 
difficulty. In these cases, the surest way to prove the inaccuracy, 
is, to omit the word that embarrasses the sentence. Thus, if« for 
a moment, we read : 

— But you are vtiseg 

Or else you love ; for to be v)ise, and love, 

JEMceeds man's might; &c. 
the inference is clear, by the omission of the word not.- which is 
not a word of so little importance that a sentence shall have just 
the same meaning whether a negative is contained in it or taken 
from it. But for all inaccuracies of this kind our poet himself is 
undoubtedly answerable. — Sir T. Hanmer, to obtain some sense, 
arbitrarily reads : 

A sign you love not Malone. 

* I think the passage corrupt; but I cannot agree with the al^ 
teration proposed by Or. Johnson. I would read 

— But you are v)ise. 
And therefore love not;— for to be wi<f« andiove. 
Exceeds man's m,ight, &c. 

Cressida intimates the violence of her love by its elfects upon 
her mind ; this she seems to do for the purpose of extorting an 
immediate confession from Troilus; her expectation is disap- 
pointed by the reply, ** Well know they what they speak, vtho speak 
so vtfisely.*' The answer, which marks her impatience, is a bean- 
tiful display of female finesse ; she " angles** for the <* thoughts'* 
of Troilus with such dexterous artifice, that he cannot evade an 
immediate avowal ; he must either declare his love, and sacrifice 
all title to prudence at the shrine of passion, or acknowledge be 
does not love, with a force commensurate with Cressida's ideas. 
The declarations which follow. Owe their extravagance to the opi- 
nion expressed by Cressida, that he was wise, and therefore could 
not love: this opinion he becomes so anxious to eradicate, tiiat 
all which language can af!brd, is employed to paint the violence 
and durability of his passion, and his conduct proves tlie correot- 
ness of what Cressida advances, as far as it respects Troilus, that 
'' Co be viUe and lave exceeds maiC^ m\^\..^^ Am. £td. 
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To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ;• 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauty's outward, with a mind 

That doth renew swifter than blood decays !' 

Or, that persuasion could but thus convince mc,— 

That my integrity and tinith to you 

Might be affronted with the match' and weight 

Of such a winnow' d purity in love ; 

How were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 

I am as true as truth's simplicity. 

And simpler than the infancy of truth.' 

Crea. In that I '11 war with you. 

Tro. O virtuous fight, 

When right with right wars who shall be most right ! 
True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by.Troilus: when their rhymes, 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare,^ 
Want similes, truth tir'd with iteration,*— 



* To feed for aye her lamp Isfc."] Troilus alludes to the perpetual 
lamps which were supposed to illuminate sepulchres : 

lasting flames, that burn 



tt 



" To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful um." 
See my note on Pericles^ Act III, sc. i. Steevens. 

7 swifter than blood decays/] Blood, in Shakspeare, fre- 
quently means desire, appetite. Malone. 

In the present instance, the word blood has its common signi- 
fication. So, in Much Ado about Nothing: 

*• Time hath not yet so drfd this blood — ** Steevens. 

8 Might be affronted with the match-—'] I wish ** my integrity 
might be met and matched with such equality and force of pure 
unmingled love." Johnson. 

So, in Hamlet: 

*' — that he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
** Affront Ophelia." Steevens. 

9 And simpler than the infancy of truth,] This is fine ; and means, 
" Ere truth, to defend itself against deceit in the commerce of 
the world, had, out of necessity, learned worldly policy.** 

JVarburton. 

1 — — com,pare,'] i. e. comparison. So Milton, Paradise Lost, 

B. Ill: 

" Beyoncl compare the son of God was seen — .'* Stee'oens. 

2 True swains in love shall, in the ivorld to cmne. 
Approve their truths by Troilus : when their rhymes. 
Full (f protest, of oath, and big compare, 

fTant si?ni^€s, truth tir'd Viith z>erafion,— ^ T\ie XKV^Vte^ ^ \4e>\ 
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As true as steel,^ as plantage to the moon,** 

as the sense, of the last verse, will be improved, I think, by read- 
ing: 

" pyant timilea of truths tir*d V)ith iteration,^* 
So, a little lower in the same speech : 

Tet after all comparisons of truth. Tyrvihitt. 
This is a very probable conjecture. Truth at present has no 
verb to which it can relate. Malone. 

^ As true as steel,] As true as steel is an ancient proverbial 
simile. I iind it in Lydgate's Troy Book, where he speaks of 
Troilus, L. II, ch. xvi: 

** Thereto in love trev3e as any stele** 
Virgil, Mneid VII, 640, applies a similar epithet to a sword: 

" Jidoque accingitur ense.** 

i. e. a weapon in the metal of which he could confide; a trusty 
blade. It should be observed, however, that Geo. Gascoigne, in 
his Steele Glass, 1576, bestows the same character on his Mirrour: 

** this poore glass wliich is of trustie Steele." 

Again : 

" — — that Steele both trusty was and true** Steevens. 
Mirrors formerly being made of steel, I once thought the mean- 
ing might be, " as true as the mirror, which faithfully exhibits 
every image that is presented before it.** But I now think with 
Mr. Steevens, that — As true as steel was merely a proverbial ex- 
pression, without any such allusion. A passage in an old piece 
entitled The Pleasures of Poetry, no dale, but printed in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, will admit either interpretation: 

" Behold in her the lively glasse, 

" The pattern, true as steel.'* Malone. 

4 — as plantage to the moont'} Alluding to the common opinion 
of the influence the moon has over what is planted or sown, which 
was therefore done in the increase: 

" Rite Latonx puerum canentes, 

** Rite crescentem face noctilucam, 

** Prosperam frugum, .** Hor, Lib. IV, Od. vi. 

War Burton- 
Plantage is not, I believe, a general term, but the herb which 
we now call plantain, in Latin, plantago, which was, I suppose, 
imagined to be under the peculiar influence of the moon. Johnson. 
Shakspeai-e speaks of plantain by its common appellation in 
Romeo and Juliet ; and yet, in Sapho and Phao, 1591, Mandrake is 
called Mandrage: 

** Sow next thy vines mandrage.^* 
From a book entitled The prof table Art of Gardening, &c. by The. 
Hill, Londoner, the third edition, printed in 1579, I learn, that 
neither sowing, plani inpf, nor grufiing, were ever undertaken with- 
out a scrupulous attention to the encrease or waning of the moon. 
— Dryden does not appear to have uudcrstood the passage, and 
bus there fort altered it thus : 
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As sun to day, as turtle to her mate^ 
As iron to adamant,* as earth to the centers- 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 
As truth 's authentick author to be cited,* 
As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse,' 
And sanctify the numbers. 

Crea. Prophet may you be ! 

If I be false, or swerve a hdr from truth. 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow'd cities up,* 
And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing ; yet let memory, 
From false to fldse, among false maids in love. 
Upbraid my falsehood ! when they have said— as false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth. 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 
Pard to the hind, or step-dame to her son ; 
Yea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood. 
As false as Cressid • 

** At true at flowing tijies are to the moon.** Steevent. 

This may be fully illustrated by a quotation from Scott's Dit' 

coverie of Witchcraft.' ** The poore husbandman perceiveth that 

the increase of the moone maketh plants frutefuU : so as in the 

/itll moone they are in the best strength ; decaieing in the vione; 

and in the conjunction do utterlie wither and vade'* Farm.er. 

• This opinion governs the practice of the generality of the 
farmers, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, especially those 
of German descent, at the present day. Ain. Ed. 

s As iron to adamant,] So, in Greene's Tu ^uoque, 1614/ 
** As true to thee as steel to adamant.** Malone. 

• As truth's authentick author to be citedt"] Troilus shall crovjn 
the verse, as a man to be cited as the authentick author of truth; as 
one whose protestations were true to a proverb, yohnson. 

7 crown up the verse,'} i. e. conclude it. Finis coronat opus. 
So, in Chapman's version of the second Iliad: 

« We flie, not putting on the crovane of our so long-held 
warre." Steevens. 

8 And blind oblivion swallow'd cities up,'] So, in King Richard 
III, quarto, 1598: 

« And almost shoulder'd in this sviallovsing gulph 
«* Of blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion.** Malone. 

f Tro. — when their rhymes. 
Want similes — 
As true as TYoi/ui shall crown up the 'cerse — 
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Pan, Go to, a bargain made : seal it, seal it ; I Ml be 

the witness Here 1 hold your hand ; here, my cousin's. 

If ever you prove false one to another, since 1 have 
taken such pains to bring you together, let all pitiful 
goers-between be called to the world's end after my 
name, call them all— Pandars; let all constant men^* 



Cres. 



Teot let them say — 

At fcUse as CressU.] This antithesis of praise and censure ap- 
pears to have found an imitator in Edmund Smith, the author of 
Phadraand Hippolytut: 
" Tiieseui ■ 
** And when aspiring bards, in daring strains, 
" Shall raise some matron to the heavenly powers, 
** They 'II say, she *s great, she 's true, she 's chaste as 
Phaedra. 

" Phadra. 

** And when th' avenging muse with pointed rage^ 
** Would sink some impious woman down to hell, 
** They »ll sav, she 's false, she *s base, she 's foul as Ph«- 
dra." ActV. Stecvens. 

1 ..-. constant men — ] Thoujjh Sir T. HanmePs emendation 
lineonstant'] be plausible, I believe Shakspeare wrote — conttant. 
He seems to have been less attentive to make Pandar talk con- 
sequentially, than to account for the ideas actually annexed to 
the three names. Now it is certain that, in his time, a Troilus 
was as clear an expression for a constant lover, as a Cressida and a 
Pandar were for a jilt and a phnp. T,ri»hitt, 

I entireb' aprree with Mr Tvrwliitt, and am happy to have his 
opinion in support of the reading of the ol(l copy, from which, in 
my apprehension, we oug-ht not to deviate, except in cases of ex- 
treme necessity. Of the assertion in the latter part of his note, 
relative to the constancy of Troilus, vavlons proofs are furnished 
by otir old poets. So, in A gorgeous Gallery of gallant Inventions) 
&c. 4to. 1578: 

** But if thou me forsake, 

" \s Cressid that forj^ot 
'* True Troilust her make," &c. 
Again, ibid: 

" As Troilus^ truth shall be my shield, 

** To kepe my pen from blame, 
" So Cressid's crafte shall kepe the field, 
** For to resound thy shame.** 
Mr. M. Mason objects, that constant cannot be the tnie reading, 
because Fandarus has already supposed that they should both 
prove false to each other, and it would tlierefore be absurd for 
him to say that Troilus should be quoted as an example of con' 
sfa/icy. But to this the answer is, that Shaks^are himself knew 
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be Troiluses, all false women Cressids^ and all brokers- 
between Pandars I say, amen. 
Tro. Amen. 
Cres, Amen. 

Pan, Amen. Whereupon I will show you a chamber 
and a bed,* which bed, because it shall not speak of your 
pretty encounters, press it to death : away. 

And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens here, 
Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer ! 

\_Exeunt* 

what the event of the story was, and who the person was that did 
prove false ; that many expressions in his plays have dropped from 
him, in consequence of that knowledge, that are improper in the 
mouth of the speaker ; and that, in his licentious mode of writ- 
ing, the words, " if ever you prone false to one another" may mean, 
not, if you both prove false, but, if it should happen that any fait' 
hood or breach of faith should disunite you, Hx>ho are nam thus attached 
to each other. This might and did happen, by one of the parties 
proving false, and breaking her engagement. 

The modem editions read — if ever you prove false to one ano' 
ther; but the reading of the text is that of the quarto and folio^ 
and was the phraseology of Shakspeare's age. Malone. 

It is clearly the intention of the poet that this imprecation 
should be such a one as was verified by the event, as it is in part 
to this very day. But neither was Troilus ever used to daiote an 
inconstant lover, nor, if we believe the story, did he ever deserve 
the character, as both the others did in truth deserve that shame 
here imprecated upon them. Besides, Pandarus seems to adjust 
his imprecation to those of tlie otiier two preceding, just as they 
dropped from their lips; a9 false as Cressid, and, consequently, at 
true (or as constant) as TYoilus. Heath. 

* I have no doubt but Shakspeare knew the event of the story, 
and so I presume he did of every one of his plays, but that can- 
not invalidate the justice of Mr. Mason's remark, nor can it 
countenance nonsense, nor do away contradiction, howsoever, or 
by whomsoever defended. Am. Ed. 

2 and a bed,"] These words are not in the old copy, but 

what follows shows that they were inadvertently omitted. Malone. 

This deficiency was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. He 
reads, however, ** — a chamber tvith a bed; which bed, be- 
cause" &c. Steepens. 
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SCENE III. 

The Grecian Camfi. 

Enter Agamemnon, Ultsbss, Diomedes^ NESTORf 
Ajax, MenelauS) and Calchas. 

Cal, Now, princes, for the service I have done you» 
The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompense. Appear it to your mind,^ 
That, through the sight I bear in things, to Jove* 
I have abandon'd Troy,^ left my possession, 

^'^'^ Appear it to your mind,] Sir Thomas Hanmer, very pro- 
perly in my opinion, reduces this line to measure, by reading: 
— ^ Appear it to you,-^, Steevens . 

^'•"^^ through the tight I bear in thing*, to Jove &c.] This pas- 
sage, in all the modem editions, is silently depraved, and printed 
thus: 

— — through the tight I bear in things to come, — . 
The word is so printed that nothing but the sense can determine 
whether it be love or yove. 1 believe that the editors read it as 
iove, and therefore made the alteration to obtain some meaning. 

yohnton. 

I do not perceive why love, the clear and evident reading of 
both the quartos and folios, should be passed over without some 
attempt to explain it. In my opinion it may sigpiify — " No longer 
assisting Troy with my advice, I have left it to the dominion of 
love, to the consequences of the amour of Paris and Helen." 

SteevenS' 

8 That, through the sight I bear in things, to Jove 
/ have abandoned Troy, &c.] This reasoning perplexes Mr. 
Theobald : •* He foresaw his country was undone ; he ran over to 
the Greeks; and this he makes a merit of (says the editor). I 
own (continues he) the motives of his oratory seem to be some- 
what perverse and unnatural. Nor do 1 know how to reconcile 
it, unless our poet purposely intended to make Calchas act the 
part of a true priests and so from motives of self-interest insinuate 
the merit of service." The editor did not knou how to reconcile 
this. Nor I neither. For I do not know what he means by " the 
motives of his oratory," or, "from motives of self-interest to in- 
sinuate merit." But if he would insinuate, that it was the poet's 
design to make his priest self-interested, and to represent to the 
Greeks that what he did for his own preservation, was done for 
their service, he is mistaken. Shakspeare thought of nothing so 
silly, as it would be to draw his priest a knave, in order to make 
him talk like a Jhol. Though that be the fate which generally 
attends their abusers. But Shakspeare was no such ; and conse- 
quently wanted not this cover for dulness. The perverseness is all 
Ae editor'a own, who interprets. 
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Incurr'd a traitor's name ; cxposM myself^ 
From certain and possess^ conveniencies, 

■ through the sight I have in thingt to come, 

I have abaiulon*d T^oy, ^'-'^ 
to signify, ** by my power of prescience finding my country must 
i>e ruined, I have Uierefore abandoned it to seek renige with you ;" 
whereas the true sense is, '< Be it known unto you, that on ac- 
count of a gift er faculty 1 have of seeing things to come, which 
faculty I suppose would be esteemed by you as acceptable and 
useful I have abandoned Troy my native country." That he could 
not mean what the editor supposes, appears from these consi- 
derations : First, if he had represented himself as running from 
^ falling city, he could never have said : 

«* I have — expos'd myself, 

** From certain and possessed conveniencies, 

" To doubtful fortunes ; .'» 

Secondly, the absolute knowledge of the fall of Troy was a se- 
cret hid ^m the inferior gods themselves ; as appears from the 
poetical history of that war. It depended on many contingen- 
cies, whose existence they did not foresee. All that they knew 
was, that if such and such things happened, Troy would fall. 
And this secret they communicated to Cassandra only, but along 
vith it, the fate not to be believed. Several others knew each a 
several part of the secret; owe, that Troy could not be taken un- 
less Achilles went to the war ; another, that it could not fall while 
it had the paliadiuni! and so on. But the secret, that it was abso- 
lutely to fall, was known to none. — The sense here given will ad- 
mit of no dispute amongst those who know how acceptable a seer 
was amongst the Greei^. So that this Calchas, Hie a true priest, 
if it needs must be so, went where he could exercise his profes- 
sion with most advantage. For it being much less common amongst 
the Greeks than the Asiatics, there would be a greater demand 
for it. War burton. 

I am afraid, that after all the learned commentator's efforts to 
clear the argument of Calchas, it will still appear liable to objec- 
tion ; nor do I discover more to be urged in his defence^ than 
that though his skill in divination determined him .^o leave Troy, 
yet that he joined himself to Agamemnon and his army by un- 
constrained good-will; and though he came as a fugitive escaping 
from destruction, yet his services after his reception, being volun- 
tary and important, deserved reward. This argument is not re- 
gularly and distinctly deduced, but this is, I think, the best expli- 
eation that it will yet admit. Johnson. 

In page 17, n. 3, an account has been given of the motives 
which induced Calchas to abandon Troy. The services to which 
he alludes, a short quotation from Lydgate will sufficiently ex- 
plain. Auncient Hist. &c. 1555: 

•* He entred into the oratorye,— 
And besily gan to knele and praye, 
And his things devoutly for to sayc, 
VOL. Xll. L 
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To doubtful fortunes; s^uest'ting from me all 
That time^ acquaintance, custom, and condition, 

'* And to the god crye asd call ftiU stronge ; 

*' And for Apollo would not tho prolonge* 

** Sodaynly his answere gan attaaie, 

** And sayd Caicha* tvfiea by bis name; 

'* Be right well 'ware thou ne toome agayne 

" To Troy towne, for that were but in vayne, 

" For finally leme this thynge of me, 

** In shorte tyme it shall destroyed be: 

** This is in sooth, whych may not be denied. 

*< Wherefore I will that thou be alyed 

** With the Greekes, and with Achilles g^ 

•* To them anone ; my will is, it be so ;— 

" For thou to them, thall be neeetsary, 

** In counteling and in giving rede^ 

*' And be right helfing to their good epede,** 
Mr. Theobald thinks it strange that Calchas should claim any 
merit for having joined the Greeks after he had said that he 
knew his country was undone ; but there is no inconsistency : 
he had left, from whatever cause, what was dear to him, his coun- 
try, friends, children, &c. and, having joined stxidterved the Greeks, 
was entitled to protection and reward. 

On the phrase— if^ nevj into the warld, (for so the old copy reads) 
I must observe, that it appears from a great number of passages 
in our old writers, the word into was formerly often used in the 
sense of untot as it evidently is here. In proof of this assertion 
the following passages may be adduced : 

" It was a pretty part in the old church-playes when the nimble 
Vice would skip up nimbly like a jackanapes into the devil's 
necke, and ride the devil a course." Harsn«t*8 Declaration of 
Popith Impotturett 4to. 1602. 

Again, in a letter written by J. Fasten, July 8, 1468,- Poiton 
Letter*, Vol. II, p. 5: " — and they that have justed with him 
into this day, have been as richly beseen," &c. 

Again, in Laneham's Account of the Entertainment at Kenebaaorth^ 
1575: " -^ wh^t time it pleased her to ryde forth into the chase, 
to hunt the hart of fors ; which found, anon,'* &c. 

Chasct indeed, may mean here, the place in which the Queen 
hunted; but I believe it is employed in the more ordinary sense. 
Again, in Daniel's Civil Warret, B. IV, st 72, edit. 1602: 

« She doth conspire to have him made away, — 

«* Thrust thereinto not only with her pride, 

"- But by her father's counsell and consent." 
Again, in our author's All '* Well that Ends Well: 

" ^— I '11 stay at home, 

" And pray God's blessing into thy attempt." Malone, 
The folio reads — 

' in things to love, 

wbicb appears to me to have no mewnxv^, wT\e» nt^ ^ido^t the 
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Made tame and most familiar to my nature ; 

And here, to do you service, am become 

As new into the world, strange, unacquainted : 

I do beseech you, as in way of taste, 

To give me now a little benefit. 

Out of those many registered in promise. 

Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. 

jigam. What would'st thou of us, Trojan ? make de- 
mand. 

Cat, You have a Trojan prisoner, call'd Antenor,* 
Yesterday took ; Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore) 
Desir'd my Cressid in right great exchange, 
Whom Troy hath still denied : But this Antenor, 
I know, is such a wrest in their affairs,^ 

explanation of Mr. Steevens, which would make tense of it. The 
present reading, though supported by Johnson and Malone^ is 
little better than nonsense, and there is this objection to it, that 
it was Juno not ^^bve, that persecuted the Trojans. y<ne wished 
them weU; and though we may abandon a man to his enemies, 
we cannot, with propriety, say, tbat we abandon him to his friends. 
JLet me add, that the speech of Calchas would have been in- 
complete, if he had said that he abandoned Troy, from the sight 
he bore of things, without explaining it, by adding the words-^fo 
come. I should, therefore, adhere to that reading, which I con- 
sider as one of those happy amendments which do not require 
any authority to support them. 

The merit of Calchas did not merely consist in his havine com^ 
over to the Greeks; he also revealed to them the fate of Troy, 
which depended on their conveying away the paUadium, and th^ 
horses of Rhesus, before they should drink of the river Xanthus. 

ilf. Mcuon. 

6 — — Antenor y"] Very few particulars respecting this Trojan 
are preserved by Homer. But as Professor Heyne, in his seventh 
Excursus to the first Mneid, observes, " Fuit Antenor inter eos, in 
quorum rebus omandis ii maxime scriptores laborarunt, qui nar- 
rationes Horaericas novis commentis de suo onerarunt ; non aliter 
ac si delectatio a mere fabulosis et temere eifusis figmentis profi- 
cisceretur." Steevent. 

7 — 9uch a wrest in their affairs,'] According to Dr. Johnson, 
who quotes this line in his Dictionary, the meaning is, that the 
loss of Antenor is such a molent distortion of their affairs, &c. 
But as in a former scene [see p. 44 n. 1,] we had o\er -rested 
for o^er^virettedy so here I strongly suspect vsrest has been printed 
instead of rett. Antenor is such a stay or support of their affairs, 
8kc All the ancient English muskets had tests by which lh«) 
vere supported. The fuBsequent words— woatin; ^^ menace!— 
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That their negotiations all must slacks 
Wanting his manage ; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 
In change of him : let him be sent, great princes. 
And he shall buy my daughter ; and her presence 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done^ 
In most accepted pain.' 

jlgam. Let Diomed bear him. 

And bring us Cressid hither ; Calchas shall have 
What he requests of us. — Good Diomed, 
Furnish you fairly for this interchange : 
Withal, bring word — if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answer'd in his challenge : Ajax is ready. 

Dio, This shall I undertake ; and 'tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. [^Exeunt Dio. and Cal. 

appear to me to confirm the emendation. To say that Antenor 
hinuelf (for so the passage runs, not the loss of Antenor,) is a 
violent distortion oi the Trojan negotiations, is little better than 
nonsense. Mahne* 

I have been informed that a rarest anciently signified a sort <^ 
Uining-hammer, by which the strings of some musical instru- 
ments were screwed or crested up to their proper degree of ten- 
sion. Antenor*s advice might be supposed to produce a conge- 
nial effect on the Trojan councils, which otherwise 
" ■ must siaci, 
" Wantinpf his manage ; — .'* SteeceM, 

Wrest is not misprinted for rest, as Mr. M alone supposes, in 
bis correction of Dr. Johnson, who has certainly mistaken the 
sense of this word. It means an instrument for tuning the harp 
hy draviing up iXi^ strings. Laneham, in his Letta- from Kenil' 
viorth, p. 50, describing a minstrel, says, his harp in good grace 
dependaunt before him ; his vjreast tyed to a green lace and hang- 
ing by." And again, in Wynne's History of the Gnvedir- Family: 
*• And setting forth very early before day, unwittingly carried 
upon his finger the virest of his cosen*s harpe." To wrest is to wfW. 
See Minsheu's Dictionary. The form of the wrest may be seen in 
some of the illuminated service books, wherein David is repre- 
sented playing on his harp ; in the second part of Mersenna's 
Harmonics, p. 69; and in the Syntagmata of Prxtorius, Vol. II, 
Fig. xiz. Douce. 

8 In most accej&fe(/ pain.] Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton 
after him read : 

In Tnost accepted psiy. 
They do not seem to understand the construction of the passage^ 
Her presence, says Calchas, shall strike off, or recompense the ser» 
met I have done, evem in those lakmtrs wnich were most accepted. 

^ohnsafit 
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Mntet Achilles and Patroclus, before their Tent,^ 

Ulyaa. Achilles stands i' the entrance of his tent :-^ 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him> 
As if he were forgot ; — and, princes all. 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him :— 
I will come last: 'Tis like, he '11 question me^ 
Why such unplausive eyes are* bent, why tum*d on 

him:» 
If so, I have derision med'cinable. 
To use between your strangeness and his pride, 
Which his own will shall have desire to drink ; 
It may do good ; pride hath no other glass 
To show itself, but pride ; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 

Agam. We *11 execute your purpose, and put On 
A form of strangeness as we pass along ;-— 
So do each lord ; and either greet him not. 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 

AcHl, What, comes the general to speak with me? 
You know my mind, I '11 fight no more 'gainst Troy. 

Agam, What says Achilles? would he aught with us? 

JVe«f . Would you, my lord, aught with the general ? 

AchiL No. 

J^est. Nothing, my lord. 

» Why such unplausive eyes are bent, why tum'd on him.'l If the 
eyes were bent on him, they were turn*d on him. This tautology, 
therefore, together with the redundancy of the line, plunly show 
that we aught to read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 

Why such unplausive eyes are bent on him : i . Stevens. 

* Here, I suspect, a line has been lost. The General is re- 
quested to pass strangely by Achilles, to notice him not. The 
princes are told to pursue a different conduct, to looJk upon him 
as on a thing unworthy of regard. From the first part of the de- 
fective line, I am of opinion the impression expected to be made 
on Achilles by the conduct recommended by the General, and the 
negligent or unrespective gaze of the princes, formed distinct de- 
scriptions. I think the meaning our author must have intended 
is in substance — 

'Tis like he '11 question me 
Why such unplausive eyes are strangely bent^ 
Such negligent regard — why tum'd on him ? 
The words strangely and negligent regard I have iiitcod\^Cftd Voi 
reader more clear the idea which I would wishte coiwe^ . Ant. £4- 

1-2 
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jigam. The better. \^Exeunt Aoam. and Nest. 

jichU. Good day, good day. 

Men, How do you? how do you? [Eacit Mkk. 

jichil. What, does the cuckold scorn me? 

Jijax. How now, Patroclus? 

jlchil. Good morrow, Ajax. 

Ajax, Ha ? 

AchiL Good morrow,* 

AjcLX, Ay, and good next day too. 

\^£xit Ajax. 

AchiL What mean these fellows? Know they not 
Achilles? 

Patr, They pass by strangely : they were us'd to bend, 
To send their smiles before them to Achilles ; 
To come as humbly, as they usM to creep 
To holy altars. 

AchiL What, am I poor of late ? 

*Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune, 
Must fall out with men too : What the declin'd is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer ; 
And not a man, for being simply man. 
Hath any honour ; but honour' for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit ; 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standersy 
The love that lean'd on them as slippery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
pie in the fall. But *tis not so wkh me ; 
Fortune and I are friends ; I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did possess. 
Save these men's looks; who do, methinks, find out 
Something not worth in me such rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here b Ulysses; 
I '11 mterrupt his reading.-^ 

1 Oood nu)rron,'\ Perhaps, in this repetition of the salut«, jv^ 
!r liwK ^*^' ** '*" ^^^ preceding instance,— Good morrow, .ijaxr 
the mlf r??"^*"?""*^"^*^ spirit,-/ say, good morrow. Otherwise 
ine metre 18 defective. Steeven*. 

A'wwV^^vISr"'^"*"^ Thtts the quart©. The folio reads- bat 
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How now, Ulysses? 

Ulyaa, Now, great Thetis* son I 

AchiL What are you reading^ 

Ulyaa, A strange fellow here 

Writes me, That man — ^how dearly ever parted,* 
How much in having, or without, or in,— - 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection ; 
As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 

AchiL This is not strange, Ulysses: 

The beauty that is borne here in the face. 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others' eyes : nor doth the eye itself* 
(That most pure spirit* of sense) behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos'd 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 
For speculation turns not to itself,® 
Till it hath travell'd, and is married there 
Where it may see itself: this is not strange at all. 

Ulyaa, I do not strain at the position, 

/' 

3 ■ horn dearly ever parted,] Sonever excellently endcmedt with 
however dear or precious parts enriched or adorned, yohnaon. 

Johnson's explanation of the word parted is just. So, in Ben 
Jonson*s E'oery Man out of his Humour^ be describes Macilente 
as a man well parted; and in Massinger's Great Duke of Florence^ 
Sanazarro says of Lydiar. 

*• And I, my lord, chose rather 
** To deliver her hcxiitv parted than she is, 
**Than to take from her." M. Mason. 
So, in a subsequent passage -. 

*' — no man is. the lord of any thing, 
"(Though in and of him there is much consisting) 
«* Till he communicate liis parts to others." Malone. 

4 nor doth the eye itself Sac,"] So, in Julius C<esar.' 

** No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 

" But by reflexion, by some other things." Steevens, 

5 To others* eyes: ■ ' • 

( That most pure spirit &c.] These two lines are totally omit- 
ed in all the editions but the first quarto. Pope. 

« For speculation turns nof &c.] Speculation has here the same 
meaning as in Macbeth : 

** Thou hast no speculation in those eyea 
<< Which thou dost glare with." Malmt* 
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It is familiar; but at the author's drift: 

Who, in his circumstance,^ expressly proves— 

That no man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there be much consisting) 

Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 

Till he behold them form'd in the aj^lause 

Where they are extended; which, like' an arch reyer- 

berates 
The voice again ; or like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, • receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat. 1 was much rapt in this ; 
And apprehended here immediately 
The unknown Ajax.^ 

Heavens, what a man is there ! a very horse ; 
That has he knows not what. Nature, what things there 

are. 
Most abject in regard, and dear in use 1 
What things again most dear in the esteem. 
And poor in worth ! Now shall we see to-morrow, 
An act that very chance doth tlirow upon him, 
Ajax renown'd.' O heavens, what some men do, 
While some men leave to dol 
How some men creep in skittish fortune's hall,^* 

7 — — in hit circuffutanee,'] In the detail or circumduction of 
his ar^ment. yohnwn. 

• — which, like — ] Old copies — wAo, like — . Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. Maione. 

• — a gate of steel 

Ftonting ^Aemn,] This idea appears to have been caught from 
some of our ancient romances, which often describe gates of 
similar materials and effulgence. Steevetu- 

1 The unknown Ajax.'] Ajax, who has abilities, which were ne- 
ver brought into view or use. Johnson. 

3 — Novi shall we see to-morroWf 
An act that very chance doth throw upon him, 
Ajax renown* d'"] I once thought that we ought to read renown. 
But by considering the middle line as parenthetical, the passage 
is sufficiently clear. Maione. 

By placing a break after hiniy the construction will be: — Now 
ve shall see to-morrow an act that very chance doth throw upon Aim*-' 
[we shall see] Ajax renown'd. Henley. 

3 How some men creep in skittish fortune's hall,"] To creep is to 
if^ out of tight from whatever motive. Som^ m^u kte^ outofn^f 
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Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes ! 
How one man eats into another's pride. 
While pride is fasting* in his wantonness ! 
To see these Grecian lords I — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder; 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breast^ 
And great Troy shrinking.* 

AchiL I do believe it : for they pass'd by me, 
As misers do by beggars j neither gave to me 

tice in the hall of fortune, while others, though they but play the 
idiot i are always in her eye, in tlie way of distinction, yonnson. 

I cannot think that creep, used without any explanatory word, cao 
mean to keep out of sight. While some men, says Ul>sses, remain 
tamely^ inactive in fortune's hall, without any eftbrt to excite her 
attention, others, &c.' Such, 1 think, is the meaning Malone. 

* I must differ in opinion with both the learned commentators 
on this passage. The meaning I take to be this :— 

It is wonderful, how) some men succeed, unendowed with ta- 
lents ; Tohile some men, who possess every requisite, leave to do, 
or neglect to do: Zfino tome men creep into the good graces of for- 
tune, 'whiles others, who have talents to command her smiles, play 
the fool, and forfeit her favours. 

Mr. Malone's note on the next line supports what I have ad- 
vattced, and the two lines which follow 

" To see these Grecian lords ! — why, even already 
** They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder;** 
sufBciently explains the moral, and points the application. Jm,. Ed, 

^ fasting — ] Quarto. The folio has feasting. Either word 

may bear a good sense. Johnson. 

I have preferTed fasting, the reading of the quarto, to feasting, 
which we find in the folio, not only because the quarto copies are 
in general preferable to the folio, but because the original read- 
ing furnishes that kind of antithesis of which our poet was so 
fond. One man eats, while another fasts. Achilles is he who 
fasts ; who capriciously abstains from those active exertions which 
would furnish new food for his pride. Malone. 

' And great Troy shrinking.] The qutLHo^^shrieiing. The folio 
has, less poetically, — shrinking . The following passage in the suh« 
sequent scene supports the reading of the quarto: 

*• Hark, how TVqy roars/ how Hecuba cries out ; 
^* How poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth ; 
** And all cry — Hector, Hector *s dead." Malone, 
I prefer the reading of the folio. That the collective body of 
martial Trojans should shrink at sight of their hero's danger, is 
surely more natural to be supposed, than that, like frighted wo- 
men, they would unite in a general shriek. 

As to what Casanndra says, in the preceding note,«ii^it is the 
£ita of that lady's evidence— never to be recei'ved. Steroerv^' 
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Good word, nor look: What, are my deeds ibrgott 
UlyMa, Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back)* 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A i^at-sized monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are goods deeds past : which are deyourM 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done : Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright: To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow. 
Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue : If you give way. 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by^ 
And leave you hindmost ;~- 
Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear,*^ 
O'er-run* and trampled on : Then what they do in pre* 

sent. 
Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours: 
For time is \^}ie a fashionable host, 

^ "nme hath, my lord, a f»ai/et at hit ifaciJ] This speech ii 
printed in all the modem editions with such deviations from the 
old copy, as exceed the lawful power of an editor, yohiuon. 
This image is literally from Spenser: 

*• And eeke thU viallet at your backe arreare — 
•' — — . -» ... — . 

" And in this bag, which I behinde roe don, 
** I put repentance for things past and gone ." 

Fairy ^een, B. VI, c. viii, st 24. JBoaden. 

7 — to the abject rear,] So Hanmer. All the editors before 
him read — to the abject near. Johnson, 

* O^er-rvn &c.] The quarto wholly omits the simile of the 
horse, and reads thus : 

And leave you hindmost, then vthat they do at present — . 
The folio seems to have some omission, for the simile begins 
Or, like a gallant horse — •. Johnson. 
The construction is. Or, like a gallant horse, &c. you lie there 
for pavement — ; the personid pronoun of a preceding line being 
understood here. There are many other passages in these plays 
which a similar ellipsis is found. So, in this play p. 115 r « .- bat 
eommends itself —i** instead of **— hut it commends itself." 

Mai(me' 
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That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 

And with his anns out-stretch'd^ as he would fly, 

Grasps-in the comer : Welcome ever smiles^' 

And ^sirewel goes out sighing. O^ let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit,* 

High birth, vigour of b(me, desert in servke. 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kinr— 

That all, with one consent, praise new-bom gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o'er-dusted.* 

9 _ Welcome ever *wm7m,] The compositor inadvertentiy re- 
peated the word the, which has just occurred, and printed— eAe 
welcome, &c. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Mahne» 

^ For beauty, vsit, &c.] The modem editors read : 
For beauty, wit, high birth, d^eri in service, &c. 
I do not deny but the changes produce a more easy lapse of nuin« 
bers, but they do not exhibit the work of Shakspeare. yohnson. 

Dr. Johnson might have said,»the work ot Shakspeare, as 
mangled by theatres, ignorant transcribers, and unskilful print- 
ers. He has somewhere else observed, that perhaps we have 
not received one of our author's plays as it was originally writ- 
ten. Steevens. 

2 And give to dust, that is a little gilt. 
More laud than gilt o*er -dusted."} [The old copies— ^oe to dust.] 
In this mangled condition do we find this truly fine observation 
transmitted. Mr. Pope saw it was corrupt, and therefore, as I 
presume, threw it out of the text ; because he would not indulge 
his private sense in attempting to make sense of it. I owe the 
foundation of the amendment, which I have given in the text, to 
the sagacity of the ingenious Dr. Thirlby. I read: 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than they.will give to gold, e'er-dusted. Theobald* 

This emendation has been adopted by the succeeding editors, 

but recedes too far from the copy. There is no other corruption 

than such as Shakspeare's incorrectness often resembles. He has 

omitted the article — to in the second line : he should have written ; 

More laud than to gilt o^er-dusted. Johnson. 

i^ilt, in the second line, is a substantive. See Coriolanus, Act 

I, sc. iii. 

Dust a little gilt means, -ordinary performance ostentatiously 
displayed and magnified by the &vour of friends and that adt^v 
ration of noreJt/ which preferg "newborn gawds?^ V.o **\}Dkm%% 
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The present eye praises the present object : 

Then marvel not, thou great and c6mpiete maA, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 

Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee,' 

And still it might ; and yet it may again, 

If thou would' St not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent ; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late. 

Made emulous missions^ 'mongst the gods themselves; 

And drave great Mars to faction. 

AchiL Of this my privacy 

1 have strong reasons. 

Ulyaa. But 'gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical : 
'Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters.^ 

Achil, Ha! known ?• 

Ulyaa, Is that a wonder ? 
The providence that 's in a watchful state. 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus' gold ;^ 

past." Gilt oW-dusted means, splendid actions of preceding ageij 
the remembrance of which is weakened by lime. 

The poet seems to have been thinking either of those momr* 
ments which he has mentioned in AU *s Well that Ends Well: 

" Where dust and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 

** Of honoured bones indeed ; — ." 
or of the gilded armour, trophies, banners, Sec. often hung up ii 
churches m " monumental mockery.** Malone. 

3 ."—venf once on tAee,] So the quarto. The folio — went out 
on thee. Malone. 

4 Made emulous missions ] The meaning of mission seems 

to be dispatches of the gods from heaven about mortal business, 
such as often happened at the siege of Troy. Johnson, 

f one of PriatrCs daughters^] Polyxena, in the act of mar- 
rying whom, he was afterwards killed by Paris. Steevens. 

* I£a/ inown?'] I must suppose that, in the present instance) 
some word, wanting to the raetie, has been omitted. Perhaps the 
poet wrote — Ha ! is *t known ? Steevens. 

7 Knovis almost every grain of Plutus' gold;"] For this eltgant 
line the quarto has only : 

Knnivs alm.ost every thing Johnson. 
The old copy has — Pluto'' s gold $ but, I thii)k, we should read 
^ Plums' gold. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher^ Philaster, Act IV: 
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Xinds V^ttom in Umt uncomprehenslve deeps ; 

Keeps place with thought,® Bud almost, tike the godS, 

Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.' 

There is a mystery (with whom relation 

Durst never meddle *) in the soul of state; 

Wliich hath an operation more divine, 

1 han breath, or pen, caii give expressure to : 

All the comm6rce* that you have had with Troy, 

As perfectly is ours, as ycHirs, my lord ; 

And better would it fit Achilles much, 

To throw down Hector, than Polyxena : 

JBut it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 



■• 'Tis not the weahh of Plutus, nor the gold 

** Lock'd in the heart of earth — ." Steevent. 
The correction of this obvious error of the press, needs no jus- 
tification, though it was not admitted b\ Mr. Steevens in his own 
edition. The same error is found in yulius desar. Act IV, sc. iii, 
w*here it has been properly corrected : 

*' I within, a heart, 

** Dearer than Pluto^s mine, richer than gold." 
So, in this play. Act IV, sc. i, we find in the quarto— 'to CaU 
choU bouse, instead of— to Calchaa" house. Malone. 

8 Keeps place with thought,"] i. e. there is in the providence of a 
«tate, as in the providence of the universe, a kind of ubiquity. The 
expression is exquisitely fine : yet the Oxford editor alters it to— 
Xeep9 pace, and so destroys all its beauty. Warburton. 

Is there not here some aHusion to that subliine description of 
the Divine Omnipresence in the 139th Psalm? Henley. 

® Does thoughu unveil in their dumb eradles."] It is dear, from 
ithe defect of the metre, that some word of two syllables wa« 
•mitted by the carelessnes of the transcriber or compositor. Shak- 
speare perhaps wrote : 

I)oes thoughts themselves unveil in their dumb cradles,-^ 
Or, 

Does infant thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles* 
So, in King Richard HI: 

" And turn his itifant morn to aged night." 
In Tim.on qf Athens, we have the same allusion : 

" Joy had the like conception in my' brain, 

" And at that instant, like a babe sprung upV Malone, 

1 — (vfith %»hom relation 

,_. Durst never ineddle) — "] There is a secret administration of 
affairs, which no history Was ever able to discover, yohnson. 

^ All the commm^rce — ] Thus also is the word accented by 
Chapman, in his version of the fourth Book of Homer*s Odyssey: . 
•*^To labour's taste nor the comm^rct o£ wv«iv?^ Stc€wu%*^ 
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When fame shall in our islanda «ovBd her 

And all the Greekish giiis shall tiippftng s»{pf«- 

Great Hectof'a Mater did jicMUf tmn i 

But our great Ajax brgnjeiy beat down him, 

Farewel, my lord : 1 as your Icnrer speak ; 

The fool slides o'er the ice that you should break. \Rxit. 

Patr, To this effect, Achilles, have I mov'd you: 
A woman impudent and mannish g;rown 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I stand condemned for this ; 
They think, jnj little stomach to the war, 
And your great love to me, restrains you thus: 
Sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fbldy 
And, UKe a dew-drop from the lion's mane> 
•Be shook to air.^ 

jlchiL Shall Ajax fight with Hector ? 

Patr. Ay ; and, perhaps, receive much honour by hiih. 

jicfiU. I see, my reputation is at stake » 
My fame is shrewdly gor'd.^ 

Patr. O, then beware ; 

Those wounds heal ill, that men do give themselves: 
Omission to do what is necessary' 
-Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. 

jichiL Go call Thersites hither, sweet Patroclus: 
I '11 send the fool to Ajax^ and desire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 
To see us here unarm'd : I have a woman's longkig. 
An appetite that I am sick withal. 
To see great Hector in his weeds of peace ; 
To ta)k with him, and to behold his visagCy 
JEv.en jto my full of view. A labour sav'd i 

Enter Thersites. 
Ther. A wonder! 

' -^— to ai>.] So the quarto. The fblio«-a^M air. J^nstm. 

4 My fame it shrewdly ^x^(!l.'\ So, in our author's 110th Sonnet:. 
" Ala8, 'tis true ; I have gone here and there^— 
*<Coryn>ineownthoaghU,.— ." Molone, 
^Omtition to do &c.] By neglecting Our duty we commitsitm or 
^We that danger of dis/ionour, yjYusk w^4 WiXi^viVi ws before 
Xo iay hold upon UBiL yohMw. 
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wfr«. What? 

Thcr. AJAx goesf up amid dovm the fields askiog for 
himself. 

AcHL How so ? 

Tker, He must fight singly to-morr»v with Hector ; 
and is so prophetically proud of aoi hcreical eudgeUing, 
that he raves in saying nothing. 

AthU. lAxm can that be ? 

Ther, Why, he stalks up and do^i^ like a peacoek, a- 
stride, and a stand:* ruminates, like an hostess, that 
hath no arithmetick but her brain to set down her 
reckoning: bites his lip with a politi'ek regard,^ as who 
should say— there were wit in this bead, an 'twould out; 
and so there is ; but it lies as coldly in him as fire in a 
flint, which will not show without kiwcking.^ The man 's 
undone for ever; for if Hector break not his neck i' the 
combat, he *11 break it himself in vain«g]ory. He knows 
not me : I seod, Good morrovr, Ajax ; and he replies, 
T/mnksj Agamemnon. What think you of this man^- 
that takes me for the general? He is grown a very: 
land-fish, languageless, a monster. A plague of opinion ! 
a man may wear it on both sides, like a leather jerkin. 

AcfdL Tbiott movt be my rmbassador to him, Ther- 
ates. • 

Thei^, Who^ 1 1 why, he *tt answer nobody ; he pro-*- 
fosses not answering; speaking is for beggars; he wears 
his tongue in his arms,* I will put on his presence ; let 
Patroclus make demands to me^ you shall see the pa- 
geant of Ajax. 

Achil. To him, Patroclus : Tell himr-^I humbly de-' 
sire the valiant Ajax, to invite the most valorous Hector 
to come unarmed to my tent; and to procure safe con* 

— viith a politick regardtl With a tly look, yohmon, 

f ' ■ it lUs as coldly in him as fire in afiint, vfhich vjillnot skovt 
"sfitliout knocking^ So, in Julius Casar: 

** That carries anger, at the JUnt bears fires 
" Who, unMch enforced^ shows a basty spark, 
^ And fttnugkt it toid agaio." Stmeiu. 

* -*» like a peacock^ a stride, and a stand /\ This is the desertp* 
tion of the gait c^thc peacock, who takes a step, upon which he 
pauses before he advances the other foot Am* Ed. 

4 ^.tmm^he Items his tongue in his arms.] So, ia Jfocbeth : 
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duct for his person, of the magnanimous, and mo«t il- 
lustrious, six-or-seven-times-honoured captain-s^enecal 
«f the Grecian army, Agamemnon. Do this. 

Patr, Jove bless great Ajax. 

Ther. Humph ! 

Patr, I come from the worthy Achilles, — 

7%fr. Ha! 

Patr, Who most humbly desires you, to invite Hcc* 
tor to his tent ; ' 

Ther, Humph • 

Patr, And to procure safe conduct from Agamcmnotf. 

Ther, Agamemnon f 

Patr, Ay, my lord. 

Ther, Ha ! 

Patr, What say you to *t ? 

Ther, God be wi* you, with all my heart. 

Patr, Your answer, sir. 
. Ther, If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o'clock k 
will go one way or othet* ; howsoever, he shall pay foft 
me ere he has me. 

Patr, Your answer, sir. 

Ther, Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Achil, Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

Ther, No, but he 's out o' tune thus. What musiclc 
will be in him when Hector has knocked out his brains, 
I know not: But, I am sure, none; unless the fiddler 
Apollo get his sinews to make catlings on.^ 
' Achil, Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him straight. 

Ther, Let me bear another to his horse; for that 's 
the more capable creature.* 

• Achil, My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirr'd : 
And I myself see not the bottom of ;t.* 

\Exeunt Achil. and Patr. 



• — — »o make catlings on!\ It has been already observed that 
^tatling si^iiies a small lute -string made of catgut. One of the 
musicians in Romeo and Juliet is called Simon Catling. Steevent. 

* *:"— the mare capable creature,'] The more intelligent CTtKtnte* 
So, in King JRichard III,- 

** Bold, forward, quick, ingenious, capable,* 
See also Vol. XI, p. 334, n. 9. Malone, 
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a Jnd I myself aee not the bottom gf it."] This is an ima«e ftc- 
^uemly introduced by out mutlhot, ^I'm Kin^ Hcnr^ ir^Pait II: 
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ITher, 'Would the fountaiii of your ndnd "wrere cleat 
again, that I migkt water an ass at it! I had rather bo a 
tick in a sheep> than such a va&uit ignorance* [^Exit. 



ACT IV-.«, SCENE L 
Troy, ji Street. 

Enter^ at one dde^ ^nuas and Servant, with a Torch j^ 
at the othery Paris, Deiphobus, ANTBNoa> Dio* 
MEDES, and Others^ with Torches. 

Par. See, ho ! who *s that there I 

Dei. 'Tis the lord i^eas« 

^ne. Is the prince there in person ?— 
Had I so good occasion to lie long, 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly business 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 

Dio. That 's my mind too.-— Good morrow, lord iEneas. 

Par. A valiant Greek, iSneas ; take his hand : 
Witness the process of your speecS, wherein 
You told— how Diomed, a whole week by days, 
Did haunt you in the field. 

Mne. Health to you, valiant sir,* 

During all question of the gentle truce:* 
But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
Our bloods are now in calm ; and, so long, health: 

*« I #c« the io«oW. of Justice Shallow.** Again, in King JSenry VI, 
Part II : 

" — — we then should see the &ottom 
« Of aU our fortunes.^' Steevens. 

3 .-— valiant «<>,] The epithet — valiant, appears to have been 
caught by the compositor from the the preceding speeeh, and is 
introduced liere only to spoil the metrre. Stetxvenf. 

♦ During all question of the gentle truce. -1 I once thought to read ; 
During all quiet (f the gentle truce,' 
But I think question means intercourse, interchange of conversa- 
tion, ^hnson. 

See Vol. IV, p. 398, n. 9. Q«icstion of the gentle tTttce i« oett- 
'Vecsation whUe the^nersd truce lasts. Mamt* 

U2 
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But Vfhen contention and occasion meetf 
By Jove^ I '11 play the hunter for thy tife^ 
With all my force^ pursuit, and policy. 

^ne. And thou shah hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward.-^n humane gentleness^ 
Welcome to Troy! nowj by Anchises* life, 
Welcome, indeed ! By Venus' hand I swear,^ 
No man alive can love, in such a sort, 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 

Dio. We sympathize : — Jove, let JEneas live, 
If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand c6mplet6 courses of the sun ! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die. 
With every joint a wound ; and that to-morrow ! 

jEne, We know each other well. 

Did, We do; and long to know each other worse. 

Par. This is the most despiteful gentle greeting, 
The noblest hateful love, that e'er I heard of-— 
What business, lord, so early ? 

JEne. I was sent for to the king ; but why, I know not. 

Par, His purpose meets you ;* 'Twas to bring this 
Greek 
To Calchas' house ; and there to render him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid : 
Let 's have your company ; or, if you please. 
Haste there before us : I constantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge,) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 
Rouse him, and give him note of our approach^ 
With the whole quality wherefore : I fear, 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

jEne. That I assure you ; 

Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Th^n Cressid borne from Troy. 

Par. There is no help ; 

« — — J?y Tenjw' hand I tvoear,'] This oath was used to msinuate 
his resentment for Diomedes* wounding; his mother in the hand. 

WarburtQiu 

I believe Shakspeare had no such allusion in his thoughts. He 
would hardly have made i£neas civil and uncivil in the same 
breath. Steevens. 

« ffis purpose m€tt9 jfou;} I bring you hii w^anin^ and 1ms et-. 
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The bitter disposition of the time 

Will have it so. On, lord ; we '11 follow you. 

J&ne, Good morrow, all. [Exit, 

Par, And tell me, noble Diomed ; 'faith, tell me true^ 
Even in the soul of sound good-fellowshipr— 
Who, iii your thoughts, merits fair Helen best^ 
Myself, or Menelaus ? 

Dio. Both alike : 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her 
(Not making any scruple of her soilure) 
With such a hell of pain, and world of charge ; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taste of her dishonour) 
With such a costly loss of wealth and friends: 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece j^ 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors : 
Both merits pois'd^ each weighs nor less nor more 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. ^ 



7 a flat tamed piece i] i. e. a piece of wine out of whicfr 

the spirit is all flown. Warburton. 

^ This word, with a somewhat similar sense, occurs in Coriolanus: 
*• His remedies are tame i' the present peace — .'* Sieevens, 

• Both merits pois'd, each toeighs nor ies* nor morej 
But he as he, the heavier for a vihore ] 1 read; 

But he as he, each heavier for a vihore? 
Heavy is taken both fur voeighty, and for sad or miserable. The 
quarto reads : 

But he as he, the heavier for a whore? 
1 know not whether the thought is not that of a wager. It rouat 
"^en be read thus : 

But he as he. Which heavier, for a vihore? 
That is, for a whore staked down, which is the heavier? Johnson, 
As the quarto reads, 

— - the heavier for a whorct 
I think all new pointing or alteration unnecessary. The sense ap- 
pears to be this : the merits of either are sunk in value, because 
the contest between them is only for a strumpet. Steevem. 

The merits of each, whatever tliey may be, being weighed one 
against the other, are exactly equal ; in each of the scales, how- 
ever, in which their merits ai'e to be weighed, a harlot must' be 
placed, since each of them has been equally attached to one. Tiua 
!» the reading of the quarto. The folio reads, 

— — which Afovkf/or a vfkortt ilfa/onc,. 
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Par, You are too bitter to your cotiTitr3rwoinan. 

Dio^ She 's bitter to her country : Hear me^ Paris^^ 
For every false drop in her bawdy yeins 
A Grecian's life hath sunk ; for erery scruple > 

Of her contaminated carrion weight, . 
A Trojan hath been slain : since she could speak^ 
She hath not given so many good words breath. 
As for her Greeks and Trojans suflTer'd death. 

Par, Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy: 
But we in silence hold this virtue wellr— 
We '11 not commend what we intend to sell.* 
Here lies our way. \jExeunt^ 

9 We* U not commend what we intend to «f //.] I beHeve the meaa- 
ing is only this: though you practice the buyer's art, we wiU not 
practise the seller's. We intend to sell Helen dear, yet will not 
commend her. yohnson. 

Dr. Warburton would read— >mi sell. Steeven^. 

The sense, I think, requires we should read--ra«MtJf • 

lynvhitf. 

When Dr. Johnson says, they meant to sell Helen dear, he evi- 
dently does not mean that they really intended to seU her at all, 
(as he has been understood) but that the Greeks should pay very 
dear for her, if they had her. We 'II not commend what we in- 
tend to make you pay very dear for, if you have her. So Ajax 
Bays, in a former scene : " however, he shall pay for me, ere he 
has me." 

Commend is, I think, the true reading, our author having in- 
troduced a similar sentiment in two other places. la Xo«e'« La- 
i^Gtir *4 Lost, we have—- 

«« To things of #a/e a seller's jbroiVe belongs.** 
Again, in his 21st Sonnet: 

<« I wiU not praiaef that purpose not to tell.** 

This passage favours Dr. Warburton's emendation ; but intend 
not sell sounds very harsh. However, many very harah combina- 
%ieas may be found in these plays, where rhymes arc introdubed. 

ikfo/onr. 
Surely Dr. Warburton's reading is the true one. 

VTe *U not commend nahat vse intend not sell, 
is evidently opposed to— 

*♦ Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy:** 
in the same speech. 

Of such elliptical phraseology as is introduced by Dr. War- 
l»urton's emendation, our author's plays will afford numerous cx- 
mBB^es. Steevent* 
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SCENE II. 

TTie same. Court before the House 0/" Pandarut^ 

Enter Troilus and Cressida. 

Tro. Dear, trouble not yourself; the mom is cold. 

Crea, Then, sweet my lord, I 'U call mine uncle 
down ; 
He shall unbolt the gates. 

Tro. Trouble him not ;. 

To bed, to bed: Sleep kill*^ those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment to thy senses, 
As infants' empty of all thought ! 

Cres, Good morrow theji. 

Tro, 'Pr*ythee now, to bed. 

Crea, Are you aweary of me^ 

* Tro, O Cressida ! but that the busy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, hath rous'd the ribald crows,* 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
I would not from thee. 

Cres. Night hath been too brief. 

Tro, Beshrew the witch ! with venomous wights ^ she 
stays. 
As tediously* as hell ; but flies the grasps of lovc# 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Cres, Pr*ythee, tarry;— r 

You men will never tarry. 

O foolish CressidI — I might have still held oiT, 

And then you would have tarry'd. Hark I there 's one up. 

* — .S/ee/>kill — ] So the old copies. The modems have— .y/e<^. 
seal. Johnson. 

Seal was one of the numerous innovations introduced by Mr. 
Pope. Mahne, 

2 — i* ribald cr<msj'\ See note on Antony and Cleopatra, A,ct III» 
Be. viii* Harris, 

3 —venomous ivi^Af«— ] i. e. venifici; those who practise 
ttoctumal sorcery. Steevent, 

^ As tediously — ] The folio has : 

As hideously as hell, yohnson. 
Sir T. Hanmer, for the sake of metre> with greftt probability» 
teadd : 

7^om as Ml kt, Steeocns^ 
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Pan. [withiri] What, are all the doors open here f 
Tro, It is your uncle. 

Enter Pandarus. 

Cre9. A pestUence on him ! now will he be mocking: 
I shall have such a life, — • 

Pan, How now, how now ? how go maidenheads ?— » 
Here, you maid \ where *s ray cousin Cressid ? 

Crea, Go hang yourself, you naughty mocking uncle I. 
You bring me to do,* and then you flout me too. 

Pan, To do what? to do what?— let her say what: 
what have t brought you to do ? 

Crea, Come, come ; be shrew your heart \ you '11 ne*er 
be good>. 
Kor suffer others. 

Pan. Ha, ha \ Alas, poor wretch I a poor capocchia l<— 
hast not slept to-night ? would he notf a nauj^hty man^ 
let it sleep ? a bugbear take him ! [^Knocking,, 

Crea, Did not I tell you?— *would he were knpck'd 
o* the head !— 
Who 's that at door ? good uncle, go and see.<^» 
My lord, come you again into my chamber : 
You smile, and mock me, as if^ I meant naughtily. 

' — — to do,3 Todo\B here used in a wanton sense. So, in The 
Taming of the Shreto, Petruchio says: ** I would fain be doing.** 

Again, in All U Well that Ends WelU Laiea declares that lie is 
••pastdWn^." Collm: 

« -^— a poor capocchia ?] Pandarus weuld say, I think, in Eng* 
lish — Poor innocent! Poor fool f kaat not tkpt Uhnigkt? These ap- 
pellations are very well answered by the Italian word capoechio .* 
tor capoechio signifies the thick head of a club ; and thence me- 
taphorically, a head of not much brain, a sot^ dullard* heavv guU. 

Theobald, 

The word in the old copy is chipochia, for which Mr. Theobald 
substituted capoechio, which he has rightly explained. Capochia 
may perhaps be used with propriety in the same sense, when ap- 
plied to afimttles but the word has also an entirely different 
meaning, not reconcilable to the context here, for which 1 choose 
to refer the reader to Flbrto's haUan DkHoniar^ 1598. JO^ione. 

y — as if — ] Here, 1 believe, a common ellipsis hsts been 
destroyed by a playhouse interpolation : As, in ancient baiguage« 
has frequently the power of-*-a8 if, I would therefore emit the 
latter conjmction, which encumbers the line witboat enJorcing 
Hie gense. Thus, in Spenser's Fairy ^een.- 

** That with the noise i£ skoc^ <u iX ^iwi^UV* Scse^^* 
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Tro. Ha, ha ! 

Cree. Come, j(m Sive decdrVl) I thiiik of no «uch 
thing.— [knocking. 

How earnestly tihey knock i-^rafr you, come in ; 
I wimkl not for iudf Troy have you seen have. 

[Axeunt Tro. an«f Cues. 

Pan. [going to the door\ Who 's there ? wiiat 's the 
matter ? will you beat down the door \ How now \ what^^ 
the matter? 

Enter ^nsas. 

^ne. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan, Who's there? my lord ^neas? By my troth, i 
^ew you not : what news with you so early ? 

JEne, Is not prince Troilus here ? 

Pan, Here I what should he do here ? 

^ne. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny him « 
It doth import him much, to speak with me. 

Pan, Is he here, say you I 'tis more than I knoW| 
I *11 be sworn :— For my own part, 1 came in late : 
What should he do here ? 

Mne, Who 1— nay, then :— 
Come, come, you '11 do him wrong ere you are 'ware : 
You '11 be so true to him, to be false to him : 
Do not you know cf him, yet go fetch* him hither; 
Go. 

Aa Pandarus ia going out^ enter Troilus. 

Tro, How now ? what 's the matter ? 

JEne, My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash:* There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
.Deiiver'd to us;^ and for him forthwith, 



fl — yet go fetch Ac] Old copy, redundantly — ^bat yet Ac. 

Steevens. 
9 •«_ matter is so rash :] My business is so hasty and so abrupt. 

yohnson* 
So, in £i»g ffenty IV, Part II : 

«« .1^-.- acomtum, or rash gunpowder.** Steevens, 
Aiptin, in Romieoand yuliet: 

<' |t is too rashy too uQadvis'd, too sudden ; 
" Too like the lightning," &c. Maione- 

* Delivered to us; 8cc.] So the folio. The quarto ^\i^: 
DtUwred to him, and fortkvHth* yehnami* 
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Sre the fitst sacrifice, within this hour. 
We must give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Cressida. 

Tro. Is it so concluded ? 

Mne, By Priam, and the general state of Troy : 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 

TVo. How my achievements mock me I* 
I will go meet them: and, my lord ^neas, 
We met by chance ; you did not tind me here.' 

Mne. Good, good, my lord ; the secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity.** 

\Jixeunt Tro. and ^nb. 

^ HfiKo my achieve^nenu mock mef] So, in Antony and Cleopatra i 
" And mod our eyes with air." Steevent. 

3 We met by chance; you did not find wie here.'\ So, in Antony and 
Cfeopatra: 

** See where he is, who 's with him, w hat he does : 

*'/ did not send you.** Maione* 

^ — — the secrets of nature 
Save not more gift in taciturnity.'] This is the reading of both 
the elder folios; but the first verse manifestly halts, and beira}*s 
its being defective. Mr. Pope substitutes: 

— the secret* qf neigltbour Pandar, 

If this be a reading ex fide coatcum. (as he professes all his vari- 
ous readings to be) it is founded on the credit of such copies as 
it has not b* en my fortune to meet with. I have ventured te 
make out ike verse thus : 

The secret's things of nature, &c. 
i. e. the arcana natura, the mystries of nature, of occult philoso- 
phy, or of religious ceremonies. Our poet has allusions of tlits 
sort in several oiher passages. Theobald. 

Mr. Pope's reading is in the old quarto. So great is the neces- 
sity of collation. Johnson . 

I suppose the editor of the folio meant— *the *ecretest of nature, 
and that secrets -^as an error of the press. So, in Macbeth c 
" The secret* St man of blood " Mcdone 

I suppose our a\ithor to have written — secrecies. 

A similar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra. -^ 
" In nature^s infinite book of secrecy — r— ." 

Wherever tliere is redundant metre, as in the reading of the 
quarto, corruption may always be suspected. Steevens. 

• In the field of conjecture, though ovcr-ran, there is still room 
tor speculation I cannot suppose i£i>eas in a very serious mooi 
on the full discovery of Troilus* amour. — Suppose it were writ^ 
ten thus : 

- the secrets of Love 

Have not xQore gV^i k^ 
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Pan. Is 't possible? no sooner got, bat lost? The de- 
vil take Antenorl the young prince will go mad. A 
plague upon Antenor 1 I would, they had broke 's neck ! 

^Tl^erCRESSIDA. 

Crea, How now ? What is the matter ? Who was here ? 

Pan, Ah, ah ! 

Cr€9. Why sigh you so profoundly ? where 's my lord 
gone? _ 
Tell me, sweet uncle, what 's the matter ? 

Pan, 'Would I were as deep under the earth, as I am 
above! 

Crea. O the gods I— what 's the matter? 

Pan, Pr*ythee, get thee in; 'Would thou had'st ne'er 
been bom 1 I knew, thou would'st be his death : — O poor 
gentleman!— A plague upon Antenor! 

Crea, Good uncle, I beseech you on my knees, 
I beseech you, what's the matter? 

Pan, Thou must be gone, wench, thou must be gone ; 
thou art changed for Antenor: thou must to thy father, 
and be gone from Troilus ; 'twill be his death ; 'twill be 
his bane ; he cannot bear it. 

Crea, O you immortal gods ! — I will not go. 

Pan, Thou must. 

Crea, I will not, uncle : I have forgot my father ; 
I know no touch of consanguinity;'^ 
No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me. 
As the sweet Troilus. — O you gods divine ! 
Make Cressid's name the very crown of falsehood, 
If ever she leave Troilus ! Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can ; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.^I '11 go in, and weep ; — 

Pan, Do, do. 

Crea, Tear my bright hair, and scratch my praised 
cheeks ; 

I am astonished that Mr. Theobald, who appears by his note to 
have some acquaintance with secrets, could not have found a 
place for this little natural secret> among the secrets of nature. 

Am. Ed* 
S Jinovi no touch of contanguinity ;"] So, in Macbeth: 
*' He wants the natural touch. 
Touch of coDSMguimty is teme or feeling qf rejotioiuht^. Mal«nt« 
VOLs XJJ, N 
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Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my heart 
With soundiDg Troiius. I will not go from Troy.* 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
The same. Be/ore Pandarus' House. 

Enter Paris, Troilus, £n£as, Dexphobus<^ 
Antknor, anJ Diomedes. 

Par. It is gp'eat morning;^ and the hour prefixed 
Of her delivery to this vaUant Greek 
Comes fast upon :• — Good my brother Troiius, 
Tell you the lady what she is to do, 
And haste her to the purpose. 

Tro, Walk in to her house;' 

I 'II bring her to the Grecian presently : 
And to his hand when 1 deliver her, 
Think it an altar ; and thy brother Troiius 
A priest, there offering to it his own heart. \^Exit. 

Par. 1 know what 'tis to love ; 
And 'would, as I shall pity, I could help !-— 
Please you, walk in, my lords. ^Exeunt. 

« — / Villi not go from Tray.'X I believe the verb— .^o (which 
roughens this line) should be len out, in conformity to the an- 
cient eUiptical mode of writing, which, in Uke instances, omits it 
as unnecessary to sense. Thus, in p. 139, we find— 

*' I would not from thee ;** 
i. e. I would not go from thee. SteevcM. 

^ ''^^ great morning i] Gram/ ^'our/ a Gallicism. Steevens. 

8 Comes /(ut upon.'] Though fast upon, only signifies — fast any 
I must suppose, with Sir T. Hanmer, we ought to read : 

Come* fast upon us : — 
The metre, as it stands at present, is obviously defective. 

g _jy. Steevens. 

vy alk in to her house;"] Here, I believe, we have an interpola- 
tion similar to those in p 131 and in the preceding page. In ellip- 
tical language the word— wa/> (which in the present instance 

/^^p ^® tlie measure) is frequently omitted. So, in King Henry 

* r , XT arc X • 

• T >n ^ '^^ ^^^^^ ^^'^'^ ^^ writer." 

<< rv/ . ^'^^^^ o*" H° *"• Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 
1 U /« / 7/ ,„ . follow youp friend's advice ; 1 7/ inr In, there- 

w iJ^k u ^^^^^ °*' Troiius, will signify vialk or go in, the omit- 
xrti yeth being understood. Stcwcw. 
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SCENE IV. 

The eame. A Room in Pandarus* House. 
Enter Pandarus and Caessida. 

Pan. Be, moderate, be moderate. 

Crea, Why tell you me of moderation ? 
The grief is 6ne, full, perfect, that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it:* How can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 
My love admits no qualifying dross : 
No mora my grief, in such a precious loss. 

Enter TaoiLus. 
Pan, Here) here, here he comes.— -Ah sweet ducks! 
Cre9. O Troilus ! Troilus ! [Embracing him. 

Pan, What a pair of spectacles is here ! Let me em- 
brace too: hearty-^s the goodly saying is , . 

hearty heavy heart^ 

Why 9igh'et thou without breaking? 

1 The grief Uc.'] The iblio reads : 

The grief i* fine, Jullt perfect^ that 1 taite. 
And no less in a tense a* strong 
As that V}hich eauseth it, — 
The quarto otherwise : 

The grief is fine,^ fuU^ perfect , that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that tohich causeth it-' 
Violenteth is a word with which I am not acquainted, yet perhaps 
it may be right. The reading of the text is without authority. 

yohnson. 
I have followed the quarto. Violenceth is used by Ben Jonson, 
in The Devil is an Assc 

•* Nor nature violenceth in both these.** 
And Mr. Toilet has since furnished me with this verb as spelt in 
the play of Shakspeare : " His former adversaries violented any 
thing against him." Fuller's Worthies in Anglesea* 

Dr. Farmer likewise adds the following instance from Latimer^ 
^ 71 : ** Maister Pole vioUntes the text for the maintenance of 
the bishop of Rome." 

The modem and unauthorised reading was : 
And in its sense is no less etreng, than that 
Which causeth it. — Steevens* 

s .»— o h^avy heart, ] O, which is not in the o\d cop^y ^sa ftdi- 
Ami, £irtbeatJte cfmetre^ by Mr. Pope. Jtfolone. 
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where he answers again. 

Because thou canst not ease thy smartj 
By friendshi/i^ nor by sfieaking. 
There never was a truer rhyme. Let us cast away no- 
thing, for we may live to have need of such a verse ; 
we see it, we see it. — How now, lambs ? 

Tro, Cressid, I love thee in so strain'd^ a purity, 
That the blest gods— as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion wliich 
Cold lips blow to their deities, — take thee from me. 

Cres. Have the gods envy ? 

Pan, Ay, av, ay, ay ; 'tis too plain a case. 

Crcs. And is it true, that I must g;o from Troy ? 

Tro. A hateful truth. 

Cres, What, and from Troilus too? 

Tro, From Troy, and Troilus. 

Cres, Is it possible ? 

Tro, And suddenly ; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our locked embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath : 
We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other/ must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haste. 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how : 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven. 
With distinct breath and consigned kisses to them,^ 

• 3 — tffraiitV— ] So the qunrto. The folio and all the mo- 
deniB have— tffron^e. yohman. 

^ Did buy each other ^y So, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
** A thousand kisses buys my heart from me, 
*' And pay them at thy leisure, one by one." Malone, 



* JVith distinct breath and consigned kisses to them,'] Consigned 
means seated; from contigno, Lat. So, in King Henrv V: " It were, 
my lord, a hard condition for a maid to consign to,** Our author 
has the same image in many other places. So, in Measure for 
Measure.' 

*• But my iisses bring ag^n, 
" Seals of love, but seal'd in vain." 
Agaia, in his Fenus and Adonis : 

'' Pure Jips, sweet seals in xnv wftVv^* ixD^gntMoXft^?* MaWit 



k 
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He tVimbles up into a loose adieu ; 

And scants us with a single famish'd kiss^ 

Distasted with the salt of broken tears.^ 

JE»ne, [^mt/dn] My lord ! is the lady ready ? 

TVo. Hark ! you are calfd : Some say, the Genius so 
Cries, Come / to him that instantly must die.-^ 
Bid them have patience ; she shall come anon. 

Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind,^ or 
My heart will be blown up by the root !• [^Exit Pan. 

Cres, I must then to the Greeks ? 

Tro, No remedy. 

Cre^ A woful Cressid ^mongst the merry Greeks ! 
When shall we see again? 

Tro, Hear me, my love : Be thou but true of heart, ■ 

Cres, I true! how now? what wicked deem is this?* 

Tro. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, 
For it is parting from us:^ 
I speak not, be thou true^ as fearing thee ; 
For I will throw my gl^ve to death* himself, 
That there 's no maculation in thy heart : 
But, be thou truej say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation ; be thou true, 
And I will see thee. 

Cree. O, you shall be expos'd, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite as imminent ! but, I '11 be true. 

6 Distasted nhh the salt ^Woken tears."] i. e. of tears to v:hicfi 
we are not permitted to give fuM vent, being interrupted and sud- 
denly torn from each other. The poet was probably thinking of 
broken sobs, or broken slumbers. This is the reading of the quarto. 
The folio has — distasting. Mahne. 

Broken tears is sufficiently explained hy -^interrupted tears. Sa, 
in King Henry VIII' " You have now a broken banquet;** i. c. an 
interrupted one. Steevens. 

7 Where are my tears ? raiB, to lay this «iW,] So, in Macbeth 

*• That teetrs will drown the wind.** 
Perhaps, rain, to lay this wind! is an optative, and as if he had 
said — O for tears &c . V and so I have pointed it. Steevens. 

« — - by the root !] So the folio. Qi^arto— by my throat. 

Malone: 

9 ^hat t»/c>fprfdeem is this?] Deem (a word now obsolete) 

aignifies, opinion^ surmise. Steevens. 

^ For I mill throv3 my glove to death — ] That is, I v^VIl cKaUcngt 
death himself in defence of thy fidelity, yohnttm* 

K2 
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Tro, And 1 11 ^row friend with danger. Wear this 
ileeve. 

Cret. And you this glove. When shall I see fou? 

Tro. I will corrupt the Grecian sentinels^ 
To give thee nightly visitadon. 
But yet, be true. 

Crea. O heavens I — be trucy again \ 

Tro. Hear why I speak it, love; 
The Grecian youths are full of quality ; 
They *re loving, well compos'd, with gifts of nature 

flowing,* 
And swelling o'er with arts and exercise ; 
How novelty may move, and parts with person,^ 
Alas, a kind of godly jealousy 
(Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sin,) 
Makes me afeard. 

Crea. O heavens ! you love me not. 

Tro, Die I a villain then ! 
In this I do not call your faith in question, 
So mainly as my merit : I cannot sing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt,* nor sweeten talk, 
Nor play at subtle games ; fair virtues all. 
To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant : 

3 Tbey 're Icning, Sic.] This line is not in the quarto. The folio 
reads — Their loving. This slight correction I proposed some time 
agOy and I have lately perceived it was made by Mr. Pope. It also 
has gift of nature. That emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. In the 
preceding line **fuU of quality,** means, I think, absolute, per- 
fect, in their dispositions. So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre.- 
•• So buxom, blithe, and foil of face, 
" As heaven had lent her all his grace.*' Malone. 
The irregularity of metre in this speech, (unless the epithet— 
loving be considered as an interpolation,) together with the ob- 
scure phrase — full of quality, induce me to Suspect the loss of 
some words which are now irretrievable. Full of quality howc- 
ver, may mean highly accomplished. So, in Chapman's version of 
the fourteenth //rW.- 

" --^ Besides all this, he was well qualitied.'* 
The construction, indeed, may be — of full quality. Thus, lu the 
same translator's version of the third Iliad, *♦ full of size** is ap- 
parently used foT'^offull size. Steevens. 

^ —w/f A person,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads — =jaVA 
portion. Steevens. 

* — /Atf hi^h lavolt,] The lavoltow^s a dance. See Vol IX, 
p. ^84, n. 5. S/eevena, 
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But I can tell, that in each grace 6f these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil, 
That tempts most cunningly:* but be not tempted. 

Cres, Do you think, I will ? 

Tro. No. 
But something may be done, that we will not : 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers. 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 

^ne. [ynthin] Nay, good my lord, 

Tro. Come, kiss ; and let us part. 

Par. [within^ Brother Troilus \ 

Tro. Good brother, come you hither ; 

And bring ^neas, and the Grecian, with you. 

Crea. My lord, will you be true ? 

Tro. Who I ? alas, it is my vice, my fault : 
While others fish with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth catch mere simplicity ;* 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth ; the moral of my wit 
Is — plain, and true,^ — there 's all the reach of it. 

Enter ^neas, Paris, Antenor, Deiphobus, and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome, sir Diomed! here is the lady, 

Which for Antenor we deliver you : 

At the port,8 lord, I *il give her to thy hand; 



* There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil. 
That tempts tnost cunningly:^ This passage may chance to re- 
mind the reader of another in Othello i. 

*• For here 's a young and sweating devil here, 
" That commonly rebels." Steevens. 

6 — catch mere sim,plicity ;"] The meaning-, I think, is, nshile 
others, by their art, gain high estimation, I, by honesty, obtain a 
plain simple approbation, yohruon. 

f — the moral of m,y toit 
Is^plain, and true,"] Moral, in this instance, has the same 
meaning as in Much Ado about Nothing, Act III, sc. iv: 

*• Benedictus ! why Benedictus ? you have some moral in this 
Benedictus." 

Again, in The Taming of the Shrev:, Act IV, sc. iv : 

" — he has left me here behind to expound \l\e meaTwng of 
mora/ of his signs nncl tokens. " Toilet. 
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And, by the way, possess thee what she is.* 
Entreat her Mr; and, by my soul, fair Greek, 
If e'er thou stand at mercy of my sword, 
Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam is in Ilion. 

Dio, Fair lady Cressid, 

So please you, save the thanks this prince expects; 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair usage ; and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 

7Vo. Grecian, thou dost not use me courteously^^ 
To shame the zeal of my petition to thee. 
In praising her:i I tell thee, lord of Greece^ 
She is as for high-soaring o'er thy praises,' 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her servant. 



> Jt th€ port,] The port is the gate. So^ in King Btnry ITt 
Part II: 

*< That keeps the portt of slumber open wide." Steevetu, 

f — » possess thee vhat she m.] I will mah theeJuUy undentand* 
This sense of the word poeaess is frequent in our auuior. 

yohmal^ 
So, in The Merchant of Venice.* 
• — Is he yetpo49e*^d 
**.How much you would?** Steewns. 

1 To thame the zeal of my petition to thee, 
In praising her. •'} [Old copies— ^he #ea/] To thame the deal 
•f a petition is nonsense. Shakspeare wrote: 

To thame the zeal — 
and the sense is this: Grecian, you use me discourteously; yea 
see I am h, passionate lover by my petition to you } and therefore 
you should not shame the zeal of it, by promising to do what I 
require of you, for the sake of her beauty .• when, if you had 
good manners, or a sense of a iover*s delicacy, you would have 
promised to do it in compassion to his pangs and sufferings. 

Warburton. 
Troilus, I suppose, means to say, that Diomede does not use 
him courteously by addressing himself to Cressida, and assuring 
her that she shall be well treated for her own sake, and on ac- 
count of her singular beauty, instead of making a direct answer 
to that moarm request which Troilus had just made to him to 
<* entreat her fair.*' The subsequent words fully support this in*> 
terpretation : 

" I charge thee, use her well, even for my charge.** 

Malone. 
tShe is as far high-soaring o*er thy praises^l So, in The TempesU 
**mmmmm ^\^ Will outsttip aWpmsQ^ — >?^ Stee^n«« 
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1 charge thee, use her well, even for my charge ; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
1 '11 cut thy throat. 

JDio. O, be not mov'd, prince Troilus : 

Let me be privileged by my place, and message, 
To be a speaker free ; when I am hence, 
I *11 answer to my lust : ^ And know you, lord, 
I '11 nothing do on charge : To her own worth 
She shall be priz'd ; but that you say — be 't so, 
I '11 speak it in my spirit and honour,— no. 

Tro, Come, to the port- — I *11 tell thee,* Diomed; 
This brave shall oft make thee to h;de thy head^F— 
Lady, give me your hand ; and, as we walk, 
To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 

[^Exeunt Tro. Cres. and Dxo. Trumfiet heard. 

Par. Hark ! Hector's trumpet. 



3 — —fmrlust:] Lut, 1 think, is right, though both the old 
copies reaa /ttf^ Johnson, 

Lust 18 inclination, vjilL Henley* 

So, in Exodutt xv, 9: <' I will divide the spoil ; my Itut shall be 
satisfied upon them." 

In many of our ancient writers, Imi and litt are synonymously 
employed. So, in Chapman's versioa of the seventeenth lUad.* 
** — — Sarpedon, guest and friend 
'* To thee, (and most deservedly) thou flew'st firom in his 

end, 
«« And left'st to all the litu of Greece." 
I*ll ansvjer to my Itut, means— 1 '11 follow my inclination. 

Steevent. 
Lutt was used ibrmerly as synonymous io pleasure- So, in The 

Rape of Lucrece: 

<* —..the eyes of men through loopholes thrust, 

** Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust.^ Malone. 

4 ...». 1 11 tell thee,"] This phraseology (instead of—" / tell 
thee") occurs almost too frequently in our author to need ezem- 
pliiication. One instance of it, however, shall be given from King 
John, Act V, sc. vi : 

" I* II tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night 
*< Passing these flats are taken by the tide." 

Again, in the first line of King Henry V: 

«• My lord, / 7/ tell you, that self bill is urg'd — .'» 
Mr. Malone, conceiving this mode of speech to be merely a 

printer's error, rofids, in the former instance—" / tell thee," 

though, in the two passage just cited, he retains the ancieut^i&A. 

perhaps the true reading. Stecvent. 
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JEne. How hare we spent this mornbg! 

The prince must think me tardy and remiss, 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 

Par, *Tis Troilus' fault 2 Come, comoy to field with 
him. 

Dei. Let us make ready straight.' 

jEne, Yea, with a bridegroom's fresh alacrityy 
Let us address to tend on Hector's heels : 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth, and single chivalry. [^Exetmt. 

SCENE V. 

The Grecian Camfi, Lasts set out» 

Enter AjAk> armed; Aoambmkon, Acuillbsj Patro- 
CLVS, Menblaus, Ulyssbs, Nbstor, and Others, 

^Agam, Here art thou in appointment fresh and fidri* 
Anticipating time with starting courage. 

I" 

s Dei. Let tu maJte ready straight. &c.] These ^v^ lines are not 
in the quarto, being probably added at the revision, yohnton. 

This last speech cannot possibly belong to Diomede^ who was 
a Grecian, and could not have addressed Paris and ^neas, as if 
they were going on the same party. This is, in truth, a continu* 
ation of the speech of Parttt and the preceding stage direction 
should run thus : <* Exeunt Troilus, Cretsida, and Diotned vsho had 
the charge of CressidaV M. Mason, 

To the first of these lines, •' Let us make ready straight^** is pre- 
fixed in the folio, where alone the passage is found, Dio, 

I suspect these five lines were an injudicious addition by the 
actors, .or the sake of concluding th^ scene with a couplet; to 
which (if th«re be no corruption) they were more' attentive than 
to the country of Diomed, or the particular commission he was 
entrusted with by the Greeks. The line in question, however, as 
has been suggested, may belong to Deiphobus. From iCneas's 
first speech, m p. 132, and the stage-direction in the quarto and 
folio prefixed to the third scene of this Act, Deiphobus appears 
to be now on the stage ; and Dio. and Dei. might have been ea- 
sily confounded. As this slight change removes the absurdity, I 
have adopted it. It was undoubtedly intended by Shakspeare that 
Diomed should make his exit with Troilus and Cressida. Malone, 

• —i- fit appointment y^wA and fair,"] Appointment iB prepara^ 
tioh. So, in Measure for Measure: 

" Therefore your best appointment make with speed.*^ 
Ag9iu, in King Henry IV, Part I : 

*J What vftVi-appomtd \eadtt feoiAa ^% \ift«e >'* 
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ivc with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
hou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 
[ay pierce the head of the great combatant, 
nd hale him hither. 

jijax. Thou, trumpet, there *s my purse. 

aw crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe : 

low, yillain, till thy sphered bias cheek^ 

►ut-swell the colick of pufF'd Aquilon : 

ome, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout blood ; 

hou blow*st for Hector. [Tmmfiet aottnds. 

Ulyas, No trumpet answers. 

jichil. 'Tis but early days. 

Agam, Is not yon Diomed, with Caichas' daughter? 

Ulyas, 'Tis he, i ken the manner of his gait ; 
[e rises on the toe : that spirit of his 
1 aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Mnter Diomed, with Cressida. 

Agam. Is this the lady Cressid ? 

Dio. Even she. 

Agam, Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, sweet lady. 

J^est. Our general dotff salute you with a kiss. 

Ulysa, Yet is the kindness but particular ; 
Twere better, she were kiss'd in general. 
' J^eat. And very courtly counsel : I *11 begin.— 
)0 much for Nestor. 

Acfdl. I '11 take that winter from your lips, fair lady: 
Vchilles bids you welcome. 

Men, I had good argument for kissing once. 

Patr. But that 's no argument for kissing now : 
*ov thus popp'd Paris \w his hardiment; 
\nd parted thus you and your argument. 

Ulyas. O deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns ! 

. e. what leader well prepared with arms and accoutrements ? 

Steevent. 
On the other hand, in Hamlet : 

" Unhousell'd, disappotJited, unanneard." Malone. 

7 — .1^ bias cheek — ] Swelling out like the bias of a bowL 

yohnson. 
So, in Vittoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 1612; 
«* ■ ■■ 'Faith his cheek 
*« Has a most excellent bia* — ." 
The idea is taken froiVi the puffy cheeks of the wiud»,asi«^te- 
Bented in ancient pnAt5, maps, &c. Stcrcens. 
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For which we lose our heads, to gild his horns. 

Patr. The first was Menelaus' kiss;— .this, mine: 
Patroclus kisses you. 

Men. O) this is trim I 

Patr, Paris, and I, kiss evermore for him. 

Men. I *11 have my kiss, sir:— Lady, by your leave. 

Crea. In kissing, do you render, or receive?* 

Patr. Both take and give.' 

Crea. I 'U make my match to live,^ 

The kiss you take is better than you give ; 
Therefore no kiss. 

Men. I '11 give you boot, I '11 give you three for one. 

Crea. You *re an odd man ; give even, or give none. 

Men. An odd man, lady ? every man is odd. 

Crea. No, Paris is not ; for, you know, 'tis true, 
That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. You fillip me o' the head. 

Crea. No, I '11 be swom. 

Ulyaa. It were no match, your nail against his horn.— 
May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you ? 

Crea. You may. 
.^t<>.., Ulyaa. I do desire it. 

Crea. Why, beg then.^ 

Ulyaa. Why then, for Venus' sake, give me a kiss, 
When Helen is a maid again, and his. 

Crea. I am your debtor, claim it when 'ds due. 

Ulyaa. Never 's my day, and then a kiss of you.^ 

8 In kissing, do you render, or receive ?^ Thus, Bassanio, in Tk 
Merchant ofVenice^ when he kisses Portia: 

•* — Fair lady, by your leave, 

•* I come by note, to ^/w, and to receive.** Steevens. 

9 Patr. Both take and give."] This speech should rather be given 
to Menelaus. Tyrvahitt. 

1 I'll make my match to livei] I will make such bargains as I 
may live by, such as may bring me profit, tlierefore will not take 
a worse kiss than I give. Johnson. 

1 believe this only means—/ 7/ lay my life, Tyrvchitt. 

2 Why, beg then.] For the sake of a rhyme we should read; 

Why beg two. 
If you think kisses worth begging, beg more than one. yohnscn* 

3 Never *s my day, and then a kiss of you.'] I once gave both these 
lines to Cressida. She bids Ulysses beg a kiss ; he asks that he 
may have it, 

" When Helen is a cvaid a^vw, — -'* 
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Jbio. Latly, a word; — I '11 bring you to your father; 

[Dio. leads out Cres. 

Mst. A woman of quick sense. 

Uiyss, Fy, fy upon her ! 

There 's language in her eye» her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks ;* her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.* 
O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes,^ 



.6 



She tells him that then he shall have it, — When Helen is a maid 

again : 

" Cret. I am your debtor, claim it when 'tis due, 
** Ulysi. Never 's my day, and then a kiss^^r you." 

But I rather think that Ulysses means to slight her, and that the 

present reading is right, yohnson. 

4 There '* language in her eye, her cheek, her lip. 
Nay, her foot speaks; &c.] One would almost think that Sbak- 
speare had, on this occasion, been reading St. Chrysosiom, who 
aays — ** Non loquuta es lingua, sed loquuta es gressu; non loquuta es 
voce, sed oculis loquuta es clarius quam voce;''* i.e. ** They say no- 
thing with their mouthes, they speake in their gate, they speake 
with their eyes, they speake in the carriage of their bodies." I 
have borrowed this invective against a wanton, as well as the 
translation of it, from Burton's Anatcnty (f Melancholy, Part III, 
Sect, ii, Memb. 2, Subs 3. Steevens. 

s ■ motive of her body."] Motive, for part that contributes to 
Tnotion. Johnson. 

This word is also employed with some singularity, in All '* Well 
that Ends Well: 

" As it hath fated her to be my motive 
** And helper to a husband *' Steevens. 

6 O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue. 
That give a coasting toelcome ere it comes,'] Ere what comes ? 
As this passage stands, the pronoun it has no antecedent. John- 
son 8a\ s, a coasting means an amarous address, courtship, but he 
has given no example to prove it, or shown how the word canpos* 
sibly bear that meaning. ' I have no doubt but we should read : 
And give accosting VDclcome ere it come. M Mason. 

Mr. M. Mason's conjecture is plausible and ingenious ; and 
yet, without some hesitation, it cannot be admitted into the text. 

A coasting v:elcoine may mean a side-lopg glance of invitation^ 
Ere it comes, may signify, before such an overture has reached her* 
Pcj'haps, therefore, the plain sense of the passage may be, that 
Cressida is one of those females who thrown} out their lure, before 
any like signal has been m,ade to them by our sex. 

I always advance with reluctance what I cannot prove by ex- 
amples ; and yet, perJiaps, I mny be allowed to adi\,\.\v3i\.\v\'^Tiv^ 

VOL.XIL O ' 
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And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 

To every ticklish reader ! set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity^^ 

And daughters of tlie game. [Trumpet mtluh, 

AU, The Trojans' trumpet. 

Ag(im, Yonder comes the troop. 

JSnJer Hector, armed; ^neas, Troilus, a72d other 

Trojans, tvifh Attendants, 

Mne, Hail, all the state of Greece ! what shall be done 
To him that victory commands?' Or do you purpose, 
A victor shall be known ? will you, the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity^ 
Pursue each other; or shall they be divided 
By any voice or order of the field ? 
Hector bade ask. 

Agam, Which way would Hector have it? 

^ne. He cares not, he '11 obev conditions. 

Achil, 'Tis done like Hector ; but securely done,^ 

old book of voyages which I have formerly read, I remember that 
the phrase, a coatting salute^ was used to express a salute of guns 
from a ship passing by a fortified place at which the navigator did 
not design to stop, though the salute was instantly returned. S(H 
in Othello: 

** They do discharge their shot of courtesy; 

^ " Our friends, at least." 
Agam : 

" They give this greeting to the citadel: 
« This likewise is a friend " 
Cressida may therefore rt semble a fortress which salutes before 
It has been saluicd. Steeven: 

A coasting tuelcome is a conciliatory welcome ; that makes si- 
lent advances before the tongue has uttered a word. So, in our au- 
thor's Venus and Adonis.- 

))^"0" she hears them chaunt it lustily. 
And all in baste she coasteth to tlie cry.»» Malone. 

r-iiUTuT* spoils of opportunity yl Corrupt wenches of whose 

chastity every opportunity may make a prey, yohnson. 

' 7b7 ^'^'^l ^^^" ^^ ^o»e 
signifies^l A ''^ l'^^°''-^ com warn/*;! This phrase is scriptural, and 
** TVhat *A n?^ honour shall he receive? So, in Samuel I, xvii, 26: 
^'^a./ de clone to the man that killeth this Philistine ?'» 

^ — ~^toth0» A ^ Steevens- 

ff^elli "To ft^^^ ^f alt extremity— ] So, in Ail^s Well that Eat'i 
° ^^^ extreme edge oIl Y\3LxaxA>' Steepens . 
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A little proudly, and great deal misprizing 
The knight oppos'd. 

^ne. If not AchiileS) sir, 

What is your name? 



I *77* done like MectoTt but securely done,] This speech, in the 
'old copies, is given to Agamemnon. Malone. 
^ It seems absurd to me, that Agamemnon should make a re- 
mark to the disparagement of Hector for pride, and that iEneas 
should immediately say— 

•* If not Achilles, sir, what is your name ?" 
To Achilles I have ventured to place it ; and consulting Mr. Dry- 
den's alteration of this play,l was not a little pleased to find, that 
^I had but seconded the opinion of that great man in this point. 

Theobalds 

Though all the old copies agree in giving this speech to Aga- 
memnon, I have no doubt but Theobald is right in restoring it to 
Achilles. It is this very speech, so much in character, that makes 
j£neas immediately recognise Achilles, and say in reply-— 

*' If not Achilles, sir, what is your name V* 
And it IS to Achilles he afterwards addresses himself in reply to 
^is speech; on which he answers the observation it contains on 
Hector's conduct^ by giving his just character, and clearing him- 
self from the chargfe of pride.ii— I have ali*eady observed that \b* 
copies of this play are uncommonly faulty with respect to the 
distribution of the speeches to the proper persons^ M. Mason. 

— ^ securely donei"] In the sense of the Latin, securus'-^-secunu 
admodum de bello, animi tecuri homo. A negligent security arising 
from a contempt of the object opposed. Warburton 

Dr. Warburton truly observes, that the word securely is here 
used in the Latin sense : and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter 
to Mr. Garrick, thinks the sense peculiar to Shakspeare ; ** for 
(says he) I have not been able to trace it elsewhere." This gen- 
tleman has treated me with so much civility, that I am bound in 
honour to remove his difficulty. 

It is to be found in the last act of Jlie Spanish TVagecfy: 
** O damned devil, how secure he is." 

In my Lord Bacon's Essay on Tumults, ** — neither let any 
prince or state be secure concerning discontents." And besides 
these, in Drayton, Fletcher, and the vulgar translation of the 
Bible. 

Mr. Warner had as little success in his researches for the word 
religion in its Latin acceptation. I meet with it however in Mo- 
by's translation of Castilio, 1561 : " Some be so scrupulous, as it 
were, with a religion of this their Tuscane tung." 

Ben Jonson more than once uses both the substantive and the 
adjective in this sense. 

As to the word Cavalero, with the Spanish termination, it is to ' 
be found in Heywood, Withers, Davies^ Taylor, and mvK)} ^:^2lCLCt 
writers. Farmer. 
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AchU. If DOC Achilles, nothing. 

JEne. Therefore Achilles: But, whate'er, know this ;« 
In the extremity of great and little. 
Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector ;* 
The one almost as infinite as all. 
The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that, which looks like pride, is courtesy. 
T is Aj;*x is half made of Hector's blood;* 
In love whereof, half Hector stays at home ; 
Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
This blended knighte half Trojan, and half Greek.* 

Achil. A maiden battle then r — O, I perceive you. 

Rc-'mttr DiOMED. 

Agam. Here is sir Diomed : — Go, gentle knight> 
Stand by our Aj:iX : as you cOid lord .£neas 
Cciisent upon the oic'crof tl.cir fi^ht, 
S ^ be it; eitlier to tlie utterrr c-t, 
O' else a breath :' the comb«4iants being kin. 
Half stintb* their strife before their strokes begin. 

[Aj AX and Hect. enter the lists. 

Ulyss. They are oppos'd already. 

Agam, What Trojau is that same that looks so heavy? 

Ulyns. The youn,^cst son of Priam, a true knight; 
Not yet mature, yet matchless; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue ;^ 
Not soon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, soon calm'd : 

^ValintT and pride excel tkenuehe* in Hectors'} ShakspeareSs 
thought is not exactly deduced Nicety of expression is not his 
character. The meaning is plain : ** Valour (says iEneas) is in 
Hector greater than valour in other men, and pride in Hector is 
less than pride in other men. So that Hector is disting^iisbed by 
the excellence of having^ pride less than other pride, and valour 
more than other valour.** yohruon. 

3 TTii* Ajax is half made of Hector' 9 bhod:} Ajax and Hector 
were cousin-germans. Malone. 

* — " half Trcjant and half Greek. "} Hence Thersites, in a form- 
er scene, caUed Ajax a mongrel. See p. 58, n. 7. Malone. 

* — a breath:] i. e. a breathing, a slight exercise of arms. 
See p. 79, n. 6. Steevens. 

• stints — ] i. c. stops. So, in Timon of Athens.- 

*• — make peace, stint war •" Steevens. 

^ — — deedless in his tongue.-'] i. e. no boaster of his own deedS' 

Steevens. 
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His heart and hand both open, and both free ; 
For what he has, he gives, what thmks, he shows j 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought* with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes 
To tender objects;® but he^ in heat of action* 
Is more vindicative than jealous love : 
They call him Troilus; and on him erect ^ 

A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. " 

Thus says ^neas ; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and, with private soul, 
Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me.^ 

[^Jlarum. HiLCT. and A J AH. Jight. 

jigam. They are in action. 

J^eat, Now, Ajax, hold thine own ! 

Tro, Hector, thou sleep'st i 

Awake thee ! 

jtgam. His blows are well disposed : — there, Ajax ! 

Dio, You must no more. [Trumfiets ceaae, 

jEne, Princes, enough, so please you. 

^jajc. I am not warm yet, let us fight ag;ain. 

Dio. As Hector pleases. 

Hect. Why then, will I no more :-«- 

Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam's seed ; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain : 

8 — an impair f AoK^A/ — ] A thought unsuitable to the di|^. 
nity of his character. This word I should have changed to impure^ 
were I not overpowered by the unanimity of the editors, and con- 
currence of the old copies, yohnson. 

So, in Chapman's preface to his translation of the Shield of Ho- 
mer ^ 1598: << — nor is it more impaire to an honest and absolute 
man" &c . Steevens ■ 

9 — Hector, — tubscribe* 

To tender objects/] Tlwit is, yields, give* voay. Johnson* 
So, in King Lear: " — tubscrib''d\ns power;" i. e. submitted. 

Steepens. 
1 _ thus translate him to tne.'] Thus explain hi* character. 

yohnscm* 
So, in Hamlet : 

"There *s matter in these sighs, these pro{o>Kvd\xev?es; 
-^^ You must translate, " Steevens, 

2 
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Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so, 
That thou could'st say— -7^Ai« hand is Grecian all. 
And this is Trojan ; the sinews qf this leg 
All Greeks and this all Troy; my mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheeky and this sinister 
Bounds'in my father's ; by Jove multipotent, 
Thou should'st not bear from me a Greekish member 
W'^'Vein my sword had not impressure made 
^FJtbr rank feud : But the just gods gainsay, 
Ttfiit any drop thou borrow 'st from thy mother^ 
My sacred aunt,* should by my mortal sword 
Be drain'd ! Let me embrace thee, Ajax : 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms ; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Cousin, all honour to thee ! 

Ajax. I thank thee. Hector i 

Thou art too gentle, and too free a man : 
I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition ^ earned in thy death. 
Hect, Not Neoptolemus so mirable 
(On whose bright crest Fame with her loud'st O yes 
Cries, This is he^) could promise to himself* 

2 My sacred auntt'] It is remarkable that the Greeks give to the 
uncle the title of Sacred, 3«iof. Patruns avunculus o -jr^c v^^st 
ImoC) Gaz. de Senec. patnius *^o ^^cc yuM7(oc duof, avunculus, Budzi 
Lexic. — ^Udi is also used absolutely for 'o ^rjoc Ttetl^of ^iiof, EurL- 
pid. Iphigen. Taurid. I 930 

** l^t. ''H vou \o9ov^Ai S-iioc *'vC^irv» /oacwc-** 
And Xenpph. Kt/gcw^r*)^. Lib. I. passim. Vaillant. 

This circumstance may tend to establish an opinion I have else- 
where expressed, that this play was not the entire composition of 
Shakspeare, to whom the Grecism before us was probably un: 
known. Steevena. 

3 A great addition — ] i. e. denomination. Steeven*. 

4 Not Neoptolemus so mirable 
{On vihose bright crest Fame 'with her loudest O yes. 
Cries, This is he,) coull prom,ise to htniselfhc.'] Dr. Warbur- 
ton observes, that •* the sense and spirit of Hector's speech re- 
quires that the mo.st celebrated of his adversaries shotild be 
picked out to be defied, and this was Achilles himself, not his 
son Neoptolemus, who was yet but an apprentice in warfare.*' Ih 
the rage of correction therePore he reads : 
Not Neoptolemus* s sire irascible. 
'$uch a iicenttous conjectvire deserves t\o aXVew\ACrt\. MaUwe. 
My opinion is, that by l?e«pXQkia\is >X\e waWvit m^?.w. k -\:^^^ 
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A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 

Mne. There is expectance here from both the sides> 
What further you will do. 

Hect. We '11 answer it ;« 

The issue is embracement : — Ajax, farewel. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties find success^ 
(As seld I have the chance) I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. 

Dio, 'Tis Agamemnon's wish : and great Achilles 
Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant Hector. 

Hect, jEneas, call my brother Troilus to me : 
And signify this loving interview 

himself; and remembering that the son was Pyrrhus Neoptole« 
mus, considered Neoptolemus as the notnen gentilitiutnt and 
thought the father was likewise Achilles Neoptolemus. JohMon. 
Shakspeare might have used Neoptolemus for Achilles. Wil- 
fride Holme, the author of a poem called The Fall and evil Sue- 
•esse of Rebellion, &c. 1537, had made the same mistake before 
him> as the following stanza will show: 

" Also the triumphant Troyans victorious, 
" By Anthenor and iEneas false confederacie, 

** Sending Polidamus to Neoptolemus^ 
*• Who was vanquished and subdued by their conspiracie. 

" O dolorous fortune, and fatal miserie ! 
" For multitude of people was there mortificate 

" With condigne Priamus and all his progenie, 
" And flagrant Polixene, that lady delicate." 
In Lydgate, however, Achilles, Neoptolemus^ and Pyrrhus, are 
distinct characters. Neoptolemus is enumerated among the Gre- 
cian princes who first embarked to revenge the rape of Helen : 
•* The valiant Grecian'called NeoptolemMs^ 
" That had his haire as blacke as any jet," &c. p. 102. 
and Pyrrhus, very properly, is not heard of till after the death of 
his father : 

" Sith that Achilles in such traiterous wise 
•* Is slaine, that we a messenger should send 
** To fetch his son yong Pyrrhus, to the end 
•* He may revenge his father's death," &c. p. 237. Steevens. 
I agree with Dr. Johnson and Mr Steevens, in thinking that 
Shakspeare supposed Neoptolemus was the nomen gentilitium: 
an error into which he might have heen led by some book of the 
time That by Neoptolemus he meant Achilles, and not Pyrrhus, 
may be inferred from a former passage in p. 121, bv which it ap- 
pears that he knew Pyrrhus had not yet engaged in the siege of 
Troy : 

" But it must grieve young Pyrrhus, n(w» at home,'* V-t. 

Malont . 
^ If^c '//answer ///J ThdX ia, answer the expectance. J^^'^*^^ 
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To the expccters of our Trojan part ; 

Desire them home.— Give me thy hand, my cousin; 

I will go eat with thee, and see your knights.* 

Jjajc. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here. 

Hect. The worthiest of them tell me name by name; 
But for Achilles, my own searching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 

Agam, Worthy of arms!^ as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemy ; 
But that *s no welcome : Understand more clear, 
What *s past, and what 's to come, is strew'd with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion ; 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 
Bids thee, with most divine integrity,' 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 
^^ Hect, I thank thee, most imperious Agamemnon.' 

Agam, My well-fam'd lord of Troy, no less to you. 

[7\) Tro. 

Men, Let me confirm my princely brother's greet- 
ing;— 
You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 

Hect, Whom must we answer ? 



6 .^^^^your knighti."] The word knight, as often as it occurs, U 
sure to bring with it the idea of chivaJpy, and revives the niemory 
of Amadis and his fantastick followers, rather than that of the 
mighty confederates who fought on either side of the Trojan war. 
I wish that equet and armiger could have been rendered by any 
other words than knight and *tquire Mr. Pope, in his translatiOD- 
of the lUady is very liberal of the latter. Steevens. 

These knights, to the amount of about tv)o hundred thoiuand, 
(for there were not less in both armies) Shakspeare found, with 
all the appendages of chivalry, in The Three Destructions (f Trey. 

Malone, 

"i Worthy of arms !"] Folio Worthy 9l\\ arm*! Quarto. The 
quarto has only tl<e first, second, and the last line o? this saluta- 
tion; the intermediate verses seem added on a revision. Johnson, 

8 —divine integrity,'\ i. e. integrity like that of heaven. 

Steevens, 
«— WMW* imperious A^amemnonl Imperious and imperial 
had formerly the same signification. So, in our author's Venus and 
Jdonis.' 

'* Imperious supreme o? a\\ TtkOtV«\ vVvcv^^?* Malcme. 
AgSi'm, in Titus and Andronicus : .^ 

''King, be thy thoughts imfcriout,\\kfcV>a^ iv^xsx^?^ St«»w»> 
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Men: The noble Menelaus.^ 

Hect. O you, my lord ? by Mars his gauntlet, thanks ! 
Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath ; 
Your quondam wife swears still by Venus' glove :* 
She 's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 

Men, Name her not now, sir; she 's a deadly theme. 

Hect, O, pardon; I oifend. 

JVeat. I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, 
Labouring for destiny, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Greekish youth:* and I have seen 

thee, 
As hot as Perseus, spur* thy Phrygian steed, 

1 Men. The noble Meneiems.'] Mr. Ritson supposes this speeck 
to belong to JEneas. JReed. 

As I cannot suppose that Menelaus would style himself ** the 
noble Menelaus," I think Ritson right in giving this speech \% 
JEneeu, Af Mason. 

« Mod^ not, &c.] The quarto has here a strange corruption: 
Mock not thy affect, the untreaded earth Johnion 

m^^^^the untraded oath:\ A singular oath, not in common use. 
So, in King Richard II: 

** — some way of common trade** 
Under the lady's oath perhaps more is meant than meets the ear ; 
unless the poet caupfht his idea from Grange's Golden Aphroditit, 
4to, 1577, sign. M ij : ** At this upper horde next unto Jupiter on 
the right hande sat Juno, that honourable and gracious goddesse 
his vvyfe : Nexte unto hyr satte Venus, the goddesse of love, viith 
a GLOVE tnade afjloures sticking in hyr bosome** Malone. 

Gl&w, in the preceding extract, must be a corruption of some 
«ther word, perhaps of— Globe. A flowery globe might have been 
worn by Venus as an emblem of the influence of Love, which, by 
adding g^races and pleasures to the world, may, poetically, be said 
to cover it with flowers. 

Our ancient nosegays also (as may he known from several old 
engravings) were nearly globular. But what idea can be commu- 
Bicated by a glove made ^flowers? or how could any form resem- 
bling a glome, be produced out of such materials ? Steevent. 

3 Labouring for destiny, &c.] The vicegerent of Fate. So, in Qo- 
riolanus: 

*' — His sword, death^s stamp, 
*• Where it did mark, it took ; from face to foot 
** He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
♦* Was tim'd with dying cries : alone he enter'd 
'* The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
" With shunless destiny.*' Malone. 

^ As hat as Perseus, spur — ] As the equeslmti fame o^ Pertcufi^ 
Ml ^e present occa»iooj must j^ alluded to, this BvtittV^ VVVVmscn^ 
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Despising many forfeits and subduements,' 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword i' the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd;** 
That 1 have said to some my standers-by, 
io, Jufiiter is yonder^ dealing life ! 
And 1 have seen thee pause, and take thy breathf 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee iaj 
Like an Olympian wrestling: This have I seen; 
But this thy countenance, still lock'd in steel, 
1 never saw till now. I knew thy grandsire,^ 
And once fought with him : he was a soldier good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 
Never like thee : Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 
^ne, 'Tis the old Nestor.* 

to countenance my opinion, that In a former instance his horn wts 
meant for a real one, and not, allegorically, for a ship. See p. 3^ 
D* 3. Steevens, 

* Dufiung numyforfhiu and iubduementi,'] Thus the quarto. 
The foho reads : 

" And seen thee scorning /ar^V« and tubditimeitt^. yohum» 

When thou hast hung thy advanced nvord i* the air. 
Not letting it decline on the declined; ] Dr. Yonng appears to have 
imitated tins passage in the second Act of his Bueirie.* 
*• — my rais'd arm 
" Has hung in air, forj^etful to descend, 
" And for a moment spar'd the prostrate foe." Sleevent. 
Scy, in King Henry IF, Part i I : 

•* And hang's resolv*d correction in the air, 
** That was uprear'd to execution." 
The declined is the fallen. So, in Timon of Athens : 

" Not one accompanying his declining foot." Malone. 

• Again, in Cork>latius, Act II, sc. i: 

•• Death, that dark spirit, in *s nervy arm doth lie ; 
" Which being advanced, declines,' and then men die.** 

Jhn» ^' 
f "'-^ thy grandsire,"] Laomedon. Steevem. 

8 * jfi* the old Nestor '\ So, in yulius C<esar: 

" Old Cassias still." 
If the poet had the same idea in both passages, >Eneas means, 
" Nestor is still the same talkative old man, we have long known 
him to be." He may, however, only mean to inform Hector that 
Nestor is the person who has addressed him. Malone. 

J JbeJieve, that i£neas, wIk> acts as master of the cerelnontes 
is now mtrely announcing Nestor \o HecXot, ^% \\^ Vv^^i beSbre 
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Hect, Let me embrace thee^ good old chronicle^ 
That hast so long walk'd hand in hand with time :«— 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 

J^€8t. 1 would) my arms could match thee in con« 
tention^ 
As they contend* with thee in courtesy. 

Hect, i would they could. 

J^eat, Hai 
By this white beard, I 'd fight with thee to-morrow. 
Well, welcome, welcome ! 1 have seen the time — 

Ulysa. I wonder now how yonder city stands. 
When we have here her base and pillar by us. 

Hect. I know your favour,* lord Ulysses, well. 
Ah, sir, there 's many a Greek and Trojan dead. 
Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekish embassy. 

Uli/ss, Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue: 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet ; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town. 
Yon towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds,* 

announced Menelaus to him; for, as Mr. Ritson has obser^-ed, the 
first S{)eech in p. 153, most evidently belongs to i£neas. Stet'oens, 

9 At they contend — ] This line is not in the quarto, yohtuon. 

* I knovjyour favour,] I know yoxiv features, I know your coiwi- 
tenance. Am. Kd. 

1 Yon tovjerSi lehose ^canton tops do buss the clouds,'] So, in our 
author's Rape of Lucrece: 

«« Threateninijr cioiiJ kissing Ilion w ith annoy." 
Again, in Pericles^ Prince of Tie. 1609: 

** Whose toue?^ bon- htwis so high, they kiss* d the clouds J* 
///on, according to Shakspeare's authority, was the name of 
Prium*s palace, " that wab one of the richest and strongest that 
ever was in all ihe worUl. And it was of height five hundred 
paces, besides the heigii^ of the to-.ersy \« hereof there was great 
plenty, and so high as that it seemed to tlu-m that saw them 
from farpe, they r aught up unto the heaven.** The Destruction of 
Troy, Book II, p 478 
So ako L>dgate, sign F 8, verso : 

** And whan he gan to his worke approche, 

** He made it builde hye upon a roche^ 

«* It for to assure in his foundaTion, 

«* And called it the noble YUon** 
Shakspeare was thinking of this circumstance when he wrote, in 
the first Act, these lines. Trollus is the speaker: 

"Between our Ilium^ and where she resumes, Tx. e.TTO'^'\ 

"Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood.*' MaloT\<. 
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Must kiss their own feet. 

Meet. I must not believe you : 

There they stand yet ; and modestly I think. 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood : The end crowns all ; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. 

Uly88, So to him we leave it. 

Most gentle, and most valiant Hector, welcome : 
After the general, I beseech you next 
To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 

AchiL I shall forestall thee, lord IJlysses, thou!^—- 
Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee;* 
I have with exact view perus'd thee, Hector, 
And quoted joint by joint.* 

2 I shall forestall thee, lord Ulysses, thou !] Should we not reiii 
-^though P Notwithstanding you have Invited Hector to your tent, 
I shall draw him first into mine. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Cupid's jRevenget Act III, sc. i : 

** ■ O dissembling woman, 

*• Whom I must reverence though — .** Tyrv)hitt. 

The repetition of thou/ v as anciently used by one wlio meant 
to insult another. So, in Tvjelfth Night: «* — if thou thou^st\m 
some thrice, it shall not be amiss." 

Again, in The Tempest: 

•* Thou ly'st, thou jesting monkey, thou/'* 
Again, in the first scene of the fifth Act of this play: " — thou 
tassel of a prodigal's purse, thou /'" Steevens. 

Steevens's observations on the use of the word thou are per- 
fectly just, and therefore I agree with Tyrwhitt that we ought to 
read: ** — lord Ulysses, though P* as it could not be the. intention 
of Achilles to afiront Ulysses, but merely to inform him, that he 
expected to entertain Hector before he did. M Mason. 

Mr. Steevens's remark is incontrovertibly true ; but Ulysses 
had not said any thing \n excite such contempt. Malone. 

Perhaps the scorn of Achilles arose from a supposition that 
Ulvsses, by inviting Hector immediately after his visit to Aga- 
memnon, designed to represent himself as the person next in 
rank and consequence to the general of the Grecian forces. 

Steevens. 

3 NoiOf Hector, I have Jed miv.e eves on thee;"] The hint for this 
scene of altercation between Achilles and Hector is taken trom 
Lydgate. Seep 178. Steevens. 

^ And quoted joint by joint. '\ To quote is to observe. So, i» 
Hamlet: 

** I am sorry that with better heed than judgment 
^* 1 had not quoted him ." 
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Hect, Is this Achilles ? 

Achil, I am Achilles. 

Hect, Stand fair, I pray thee : let me look on thee. 

Jchil. Behold thy fill. 

Hect, Nay, I have done already. 

Achil. Thou art too brief; I will the second time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 

Hect, O, like a book of sport thou 'It read me o'er ; 
But there 's more in me than thou understand'st. 
Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye ? . 

Achil. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 
Shall I destroy him ? whether there, there, or there ? 
That I may give the local wound a name ; 
And make distinct the very breach, whereout 
Hector's great spirit flew : Answer me, heavens 1 

Hect. It would discredit the bless'd gods, proud man. 
To answer such a question : Stand again : 
Think'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly? 
As to prenominate in nice conjecture, 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

AchiL I tell thee, yea. 

Hect. Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 
I 'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well; 
For I '11 not kill thee there, nor there, nor there ; 
But, by the forge that stithied Mars his helm,* 
I '11 kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. — 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag, 
His insolence draws folly from my lips ; 
But I '11 endeavour deeds to match these words, 
Or may I never 

Ajax. Do not chafe thee, coushi ;-^ 

And you Achilles, let these threats alone. 
Till accident, or purpose, bring you to 't: 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have stomach ; the general state, I fear. 

Again, in The Tvso Gentlemen cf Verona : 
" Thu. And how quote you my folly ? 
" Val. I quote it in your jerkin." Steeoens. 

B But, by the forge that stithied Mars his helfn,'\ A ittthy is sui 
Wivil, and from hence the verb stithied is formed. M, Mason, 

The word is still used in Yorkshire. Malone, 

A stith is an anvil, a stithy a smith's shop. See Koxs^ixX^ t^^ 
3II^ 8c. ij. Vol. XV. Steevent, 

VOL.XIL p 
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Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him.* 

ffect. I pray you, let us see you in the field ; 
We have had pelting wars,^ since you refus'd 
The Grecians' cause. 

jfchil. Dost thou entreat tne, Hector? 

To-morrow, do I meet thee, fell as death ; 
To-night, all friends. 

Jlect. Thy hand upon that match. 

jigam. First, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent; 
There in the full convive* we : afterwards. 
As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him.— 
Beat loud the tabourines,^ let the trumpets blow. 
That this great soldier may his welcome know.^ 

\^Exeu7it all ^ui Tro. an^i Ulyss* 

Tro. My lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you, 
In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 

Uly88. At Menelaus' tent, most princely Troilus : 
There Diomed doth feast with him to-night ; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 

* — • the general state, IJear, 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with Amt.1 Ajax treats Achil- 
les with contempt, and means to insinuate that he was afraid of 
fighting with Hector. " You may every day (says he) have enough 
of Hector, if you choose it ; but I believe ihe whole state of 
Greece wHl scarcely prevail on you to engage with him." 

To have a ttomach to any thing, is, to have an inclination to it. 

-/•/. Mason. 

7 —-—pelting vsars,"] i. e. petty^ inconsiderable ones. So, in A 
Midsummer Kight*s Dream: 

** Have every pelting river made so proud,** &.c. 
See Vol. II, p. 272, n. 6. Steevens. 

8 — convive — ] To convive is io feast. This word is not pecu- 
liar to Shakspeare. I find it several times used in The History of 
Mclyas Knight of the Svaanne, bl. 1. no date. Steevens. 

* Beat loud the tabourines,] For this the quarto and the latter 
editions have- 
To taste your bounties. 

The reading which I have given from the folio seems chosen at 
the revision, to avoid the repetition of the Vford. bounties. Johnson. 
Tabourines are small drums. The word occurs again in Antony 
and Cleopatra. Steevens. 

I That this great soldier may his welcome hiovi."] So, in Macbeth,' 
" That this great king may kindly say, 
/^ ^ar d\j t ics d id his ^Y ek ome pay .'* Steevens . 
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But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Tro. Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you so much; 
After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 
To bring me thither ? 

Uly88, You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy? Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence ? 

Tro, O, sir, to such as boasting show their scars, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 
She was belov'd, she lov'd ; she is, and doth : 
But, still, sweet love is food for fortune's tooth. [Exeunt, 



ACT V SCENE I. 

The Grecian Camfi, Before Achilles' Tent, 

JEnter Achilles and Patroclus. 

jichiL I '11 heat his blood with Greekish wine to-nighl!> 
Which with my scimitar I '11 cool to-morrow.^-— 
Patroclus, let us feast him to the height. ^ 

Patr, Here comes Thersites. 

JEnter Th£RSItes. 
jichiL How now, thou core of envy ? 

Thou crusty batch of nature,* what 's the news ? 



2 / 7/ heat his blood nvith Greekish 'wine to-night. 

Which viith tny scimitar I'll cool to-morrow.'] Grammar re- 
quires us to read — 

With Greekish vtine to-night 1 'II heat his blood. 

Which ere. 
Otherwise, Achilles threatens to cool the wine^ instead of Hec- 
tor's blood. Steevens. 

3 — to the height] The same phrase occurs in JT. Jlenry VIII . 

" He *s traitor to the height" Steevens. 

4 Thou crusty batch of nature,'^ Batch is changed by Theobald 
to botch, and the change is justified by a pompous note, which 
discovers that he did not know the word batch. What is more 
strange, Hanmer has followed him. Match is any thing baktd. 
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T/ter. Whjr, thou |uctiire of what thou seem^ti aoid 
idol of idiot-worshippers, here 's a letter lor thee. 

jlcltii. From whence, fragment? 

Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

J^cUr. Who keeps the tent now? 

Ther. The surgeon's box,* or the patient's wound. 

Pair, Well said, Adyer^tyi^ and what need these 
tricks? 

Ther. Pr'ythee be ^lent, boy; I profit not by thy taik; 
thou art thought to be Achilles' male Tarlet. 

Patr. Male varlet,^ you rogue ! what 's that ? 

BMch does not ligmiy »ny thing baked, but all that is baked af 
one time, without heating the OTcn afresh. So, Ben Jonson, in bis 
CatiUnt.' 

** Except he were of the same meal and batch.** 
Again, in Decker's If this be not a good PUtj^ the De^l u in it, 
1612 : « The best is, there are but two batche* of people moulded 
in this world." 

Again, ia Summer** Ztut Will and Tettamentt 1600: <«Ha8t 
tfiou made a good batch ? I pray thee give me a new kaf.** 

Again, in £very Mam in hi* Mumour.' << Is all the rest of this 
batch?" 

Thersites had already been called coUoaf. Stee^ent. 

f The turgeon^t box,"] In this answer Tbovites only quibblafl 
upon the wotd text, Maamer. 

^WelUazd, Adversity!] Advernty^ I believe, in this instaDce, 
signifies contrariety. The reply of Thersites has been studiously 
adverse to the drift of the question ureed by Patroclus. So, in 
Lov^s Labour *s Lost, the Princess, adcuressing Boyet, (who had 
been capriciously employing himself to )her;>/fx the dialogue) says 
— ** avaunt. Perplexity /" Steewns, 

7 Male varlet,"] Sir T. Hanmer — Male harlott plausibly enough 
ojccept that it seems too plain to require the explanation which 
patroclus demands, yohnson. 

This expression is met with in Deckar^s Bonest Whore. ^ ^ — 'tis 
.1 male variety sure, my lord !" Farmer. 

Tlie person spoken of in Decker's play is Bellafronte, a harloti 
who is introduced m boy's clothes. I have no doubt that the text 
is right. Malone. 

There is nothing either criminal or extraordinary in a male 
varlet. The vrord preposterous is w^ adapted to express the idea 
of Thersites. The sense therefore requires that we diould adopt 
Hanmer's amendment. M. Mason. 

Man-onistress is a term of reproach thrown oat by Dorax, in 
Dryden's Don Sebastian, King of Portugal. See, however. Profes- 
sor Heyne's 17th Excursus on the first Book of the JE,nei4$ edit. 
IZ8/, p. 161. Steeveni . 
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Ther, Why, his masculine whore. Now the rotten 
diseases of the south, the guts-griping, ruptures, ca- 
tarrhs, loads o' gravel i' the back, lethargies, cold pal- 
sies,* raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs, blad- 
ders full of imposthume, sciaticas, limekilns i' the palm, 
incurable bone-achy and the rivelled fee-simple of the 
tetter, take and take again such preposterous discove- 
ries ! 

Pair. Why thou damnable box of envy, thou^ what 
meanest thou to curse thus ? 

Ther, Do I curse thee ? 

Fatr, Whjj no, you ruinous butt;' you whoreson in- 
distinguishable cur,i* no. 

Ther. No ? why art thou then exasperate, thou idle 
immaterial skein of sleive silk,^ thou green sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal's purse^ 
thou ? Ah, how the poor world is pestered with such 
water-flies;^ diminutives of nature!* 

Parr. Out, gall!* 

s ^-"^^ cold paUieat"] This catalogue of loathsome maladies ends 
fn the folio at cold palsies. This passage, as it stands, is in the quar- 
to : the retrenchment was, in my opinion, judicious. It may be re- 
marked, though it proves nothing, that, of the few alterations 
made by Milton in the second edition of his wonderful poem, one 
was, an enlargement of the enumeration of diseases, yohnson. 

9 ,^^^^yau ruinous butt; &c.] Patroclus reproaches Thersites with 
deformity, with having one part crowded into another, yohnson. 
The same idea occurs in The Second Part of King Henry IV: 
" Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous form." Steevens, 

1 ——indistinguishable cur,"] i. e. thoucur of anundeterminate 
shape. Steevens. 

* I think the meaning is, cur of an undistinguishable breed-^' 
so deformed, that no class of the species can claim him. 

Am. Ed. 

s — — thou idle immaterial shein of sleive *//>,] All the terms 
used by Thersites of Patroclus, are emblematically expressive 
o£ flexibility, compliance, and mean officiousness. yohnson. 

3 — mch water-flies ;] So, Hamlet< speaking of Osrick: 

" Dost know this wafer -^.^' Steevens. 

4 — diminutives of nature. ''\ So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

«* i— be siiown 

** For poor'st diminutives, for dolls, — ." Stee^tm . 

^Out,^a///] Sir T. Hanmer reads — nut-gaW, ^\v\c\i mvvw^t^ 
meli enough iojincheg^i it has already appeax^di VI^%X Q>iS Vi^^^ 

P3 
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Ther, Finch egg I« 

Achil, My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
Trom my g^at puqjose m to-morrow's battle. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba ; 
A token from her daughter, my fair love ;^ 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn. I will not break it: 
Fall, Greeks ; fail, fame ; honour, or g^, or stay ; 
My major vow lies here, this I '11 obey . ■ ■ 
Come, come, Thersites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in banqueting must all be spent.— 
Away, Patroclus. [Exeunt Achil. and Patr. 

Ther, With too much blood, and too little brain, these 
two may run mad ; but if with too much brain, and too 
little blood, they do, I '11 be a cm*er of madmen. Here 's 
Ag^amemnon,*— an honest fellow enough, and one that 
laves quails ; but he has not so much brain as ear-wax : 
And the goodly transformation of Jupiter there, his bro- 
ther, the bull, — the primitive statue, and oblique me- 
morial of cuckolds;' a thrifty shoeing-horn in a chain, 

thought the nuf-^a// the bitter gall. He is called nut, from the 
congiobation of his form ; but both the copies read — Out gall! 

yohntan. 

A Finch egg /] Of this reproach I do not know the exact mean- 
ing. I suppose he means to call him singing bird, as implying an 
useless favourite, and yet more, something more worthless, a 
singing bird in the egg, or generally, a slight thlDg easily crashed. 

yohruon, 

A finch's egg is remarkably gaudy ; but of such terms of re- 
proach it is difficult to pronounce the true signification. Sterteiu. 

7 A token from her daughter, &c.] This is a circumstance taken 
from the story book of The Three Destructions of Troy. Hanmer. 

8 And the goodly transformation cf Jupiter there, his brother, the 
6ull,-^the primitive statue, and oblique memorial of cuckolds;^ He 
calls Menelaus the transform,ation of Jupiter, that is, as himself 
explains it, the bull, on account of his h(»jis, which he had as a 
cuckold. This cuckold he calls the primitive statue of cuckolds; 
i.e. his story had made him so famous, that he stood as the great 
archetype of his character. Warburton. 

Mr. Heath observes, that " the memorial is called oblique, be- 

cause it was only indirectly such, upon the common supposition, 

that both bulls and cuckolds were furnished with horns." Steevcns. 

Perhaps Shakspeare meant nothing more by this epithet than 

horned, the bull's horns being crooked ot oblique. Dv. Warbur^ 

ton, I think, mistakes. It is l\ie b\iW, xio^. ^^Ilfc^Jl^^^, ^^3l\>x\«. \\A 

/nmitive statue, &c. Malm^* 
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hanging at his brother's leg, — ^to what form, but that he 
is, should wit larded with malice, and malice forced with 
wit,' turn him to ? To an ass, were nothing ; he is both 
ass aoid ox : to an ox were nothing ; he is both ox and ass. 
To be a dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew,^ a toad, a lizard, 
an owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, I wouU 
not care : but to be Menelaus,-*! would con^ire against 
destiny. Ask me not what I would be, if I were not 
Thersites ; for I care not to be the loase of a lazar, so 
I were not Menelaus^^-Hey-day I spirits and fires i* 

Enter Hector, Troilus, Ajax, AeAMEMNOv, Ulys- 
ses, Nestor, Menelaus, ancf Diomes, with Light9, 

^gam. We go wrong, we go wrong. 
Ajax, No, yonder 'tis; 

There, where we see the lights. 

Hect. I trouble you. 

AjcLx. No, not a whit. 

Uly9a* Here comes himself to guide you. 

Enter Achilles. 
AchiL Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, princes all. 
jigam. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid good night. 



» forced faith wi<,] Stuffed with wit. A term of cookery. 

In this speech I do not well understand what is meant by loving 
quails, yohnson. 

By loving quailt the poet may mean loving the company of har- 
lots. A quail is remarkably salacious. Mr. Upton says that Xe- 
nophon, in his memoirs of Socrates, has taken notice of this 
quality in the bird. A similar allusion occurs in The Hollander^ 
a comedy, by Glapthorne, 1640: 

" the hot desire of quails, 

•* To yours is modest appetite." Steepens. 
In old French, caille was synonymous to Jille de joie. In the 
Diet. Comiqtie parte Roux, under the article caille t are these words: 
•* Chaud comme une caille.'-' 

** CcUlle coeff<Se,— Sobriquet qu'on donne aux femmes. Sig- 
nifie ferame eveill^e, amoureuse.'* 

So, in Rabelais:—" CV«7/« coiffees mignonnement chantans;** 
which Motteux has thus rendered (probably from the old trans* 
lation) : " coated quails and laced mutton, waggishly singing." 

Malone. 

1 Prt fitchew,] i e. Si polecat. So, in Othello: «*»Tis such 

anotlier Jitchew, marry a perfum'd one — ." Steemcnt. 

s ^0/rtts and Jh^e* .f] Thii ThersltCS spe«)u U][|OU 0\^ te^^- 

^S^fftofticdistAat lights* ^ohmmn 
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Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 

Hect. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks' general. 

Mcii, Good night, my lord. 

liecc. Good night, sweet Menelaus^* 

Ther, Sweet draught:*' Sweet, quoth 'a I. sweet sink, 
sweet sewer. 

jichiL Good night. 
And welcome, both to those that go, or taiT5r. 

Jgam, Good night. \JBsxeunt Agam. and MejT' 

AchiL Old Nestor tarries; and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 

Dio, I cannot, lord ; I have impoitant business. 
The tide whereof is now.— Good night, great Hector. 

Hect, Give me your hand. 

UH188, Follow his torch, he goes 

To Calchas' tent ; I '11 keep you company-; 

\j4.Bide to Troi. 

Tro, Sweet sir, you honour. me. 

Hect: And so good night. 

[^Exit Dio. ; Ulys«. and 'VviOi, following. 

AchiL Come, come, enter my tent. 

\^Exeunt Achil. Hect. Ajax, and Nest. 

Ther, That same Diomed 's a false-hearted rogue, a 
most unjust knave ; I will no more trust him when he 
leers, than 1 will a serpent when he hisses: he will 
spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabler the hound ^^ 
but when he perfoi^ns, astrcxiomers foretell it; it is 
prodigious,* there will come some change ; the sun bor- 
rows of the moon, when Diomed keeps his word. I 
will rather leave to see Hector than not to dog him : 
they say, he keeps a Trojan drab,^ and uses the traitor 

3 — i'oiett Menelaus^'] Old copy, redundantly, — sweet lord 
Menelaus. Steevens* 

4 S'iveet draught :] Brought i« the old word for Jbrica, It is used 
in the vulgar translation of the Bible. Malone. . 

So, in Holinshed, and a thousand other places. Steevens. 

* ■■ he vjiU spend his mouth, and promise. Hie . Brabler thi 
howid;"] If a hound gives his m,outh, and is not upon the scent of 
the game, he is by sportsmen called a babler or brabler. The pro- 
Ferb sa^s — ** Brabling curs ftever want sore ears." Anonymous... 

^/irodigiau8,'\ i. e. portentous, om\t\OMs. ?>o,\xv. Kit>g KxcWrd lllv 
^ JProdigiouSf and \m\.Vme;\^ \iIO^^^^. \.o \\^V* Stteucnv, 
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Calchas' tent : I'll after.-— Nothing but Ifdtery! aB in- 
otHitioeat varl^tsl [^Mxit^ 

SCENE II. 

The same. Before Calchas' Tent^ 

Enter Diombi>. 

Dio, What are you up here, ho? speiA:. 
Cal. [within] Who calls ? 

Dio, Diomed.— Calchas, I think.— Where *8 your 
daughter ? 

Cal. [vnthin] She comes to you. 

Enter Troilus and Ul Y'Sses, at a distance ; after them 

Thersites. 

UfysB. Stand where the torch may not discover us. 

Enter Crbssida. 

TVo. JCressid come ferth to him 1 

Dio. How now, my charge \ 

Cres. Now, my sweet guardian! — Hark! a word with 
you. [ Whisfiers, 

Tro, Yea, so familiar i 

Ulyss, She will sing any man at first sight.' 

Ther. And any man may sing her, if he can take iier 
^liff ;• she 's noted. 

Dio, Will you remember ? 

Cres, Remember? yes. 

Dio, Nay, but do then ; * 

And let your mind be coupled with your words. 

Tro, What should she remember ? 

7 — ... they say, he keeps a Trman drabi\ This character of Dk)- 
med is likewise taken from Lydgate. Steeveru, 

8 She will sing any man at first sight."] We now say— 9ing at 
sight. The meaning is the same. Mafone. 

9 ...— her cliff;] That is, her iey. Clef, French, yohnaon, 
cuff, i. e. a mark in musick at the beginning of the lines of a 

song ; and is the indication of the pitch, «id bespeaks what kind 
of voice — as base, tenour, or trebk, it is proper for. 

Sir y. Mawiins. 
1 Nay, hta do thenf] I suppose, for the sake of metre, the word 
-^Nay, should be omitted. Yet such is the irregularity or mu- 
tilation of this dialogue, that it is not always easy to determine 

hew much of it was mmxt for prase «t Terse. SteneM. 
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UlysM. List! 

Crea, Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to foiiyr 

Ther, Roguery I 

Dio. Nay, then,— 

Crea. I *11 tell you whatr 

Dio. Pho ! pho ! come, tell a pin : You are forsworn.-^ 

Crea, In faith, I cannot : What would you have me dof 

Ther, A juggling trick, to b©— secretly open. 

Dio, What did you swear you would bestow on mef 

Crea, I pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath ^ 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 

Dio, Good night. 

Tro, Hold, patience ! 

Ulyas. How now, Trojan ? 

Cres, Diomed, — -^ 

Dio. No, no, good night: I '11 be your fool no more. 

Tro. Thy better must. 

Crea, Hark, one word in your ear. 

Tro, O plague and madness I 

Ulyaa, You are mov*d, prince ; let us depart, I pray 
you, 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms : this place is dangerous ; 
The time right deadly ; 1 beseech you, go. 

Tro, Behold, I pray you I 

Ulyaa, Now, my good lord, go offj 

You flow to great destruction j* come, my lord. 

Tro, I pr'ythee, stay. 

a Tou flow to great deitruction i] Means, I think» your impe- 
tuosity is such as must necessarily expose you ta itnminent 
dangisr. Malonc. 
The folio has : 

Touflov) to great distraction ; — . 
The quarto: 

Tou flow to great destruction ; ■ Johnson, 

1 would adhere to the old reading: Tou flow to great destruction, 
or distraction, means the tide of your imagination will hurry you 
either to noble death from the hand of Diomed, or to the height 
of madness from the predominance of your own passions. 

Steevens- 
Possibly we ought to read destruction, as Ulysses has told Troi- 
itts just before : 

** — this place is dangerous ; 

/* The time right deadi^ ?* M« Moton . 
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Vtyss. You have not patience ; come. 

Tro, I pray you, stay ; by hell, and all hell's torments, 
I will not speak a word. 

Pio, And so, good night. 

Cres, Nay, but you part in anger. 

Tro, Doth that grieve thee ? 

wither'd truth ! 

Ulysa. Why, how now^ lord? 

Tro, By Jove, 

1 will be patient. 

Ores, Guardian ! — why, Greek ! 

Dio, Pho, phoj adieu; you palter.^ 

Cres, In faith, I do not; come hither once again. 

Ulysa, You shake, my lord, at something ; will you go ? 
You will break out. 

Tro. She strokes his cheek I 

Ulyas, Come, come. 

Tro, Nay, stay ; by Jove, T will not speak a word : 
There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience: — stay a little while. 

Ther, How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, and 
potatoe finger, tickles these together I* Fry, lechery, fry ! 

Dio, But will you then ? 

Cres. In faith, I will, la; never trust me else. 

Dio, Give me some token for the surety of it. 

Cres. I '11 fetch you one. \^Exit. 

Ulyas, You have sworn patience. 

Tro, Fear me not, my lord ; 

I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; I am all patience. 

Re-enter Cressida.. 
Ther. Now the pledge ; now, now, now ! 
.Cres. Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve.* 

3 -^"^ palter. '\ i. e. shuffle, behave with duplicity. So, in An- 
tony and Cleopatra : 

" And palter in the shifts of lo^^ness." Steepens. 

4 JSToTO the devil luxury, vjtth his fat rump, and potatoe finger, 
tickles these together/'} Potatoes were anciently regarded as provo- 
catives. See Mr CoUins's note, which, on account of its length, 
is given at the end of the play. Steevens. 

5—.. ieep this sleeve.] The custom pf wearing a lady's sleeve 
for a favour, is mentioned in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 12*. **— Ot« 
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IVo. Obeautf! where *s tbjr faith ? 
Wli/99. My lord, 

Tro. I will be patient ; outwardly I will. 
Cres, You look upon that sleeve ; Behold it weU.*** 
He k>v*d me~->0 false wench [-.Give 't me again. 
nio. Whose was *t ? 
Crei, No matter, now* I have *t again. 



ware on his head-piece his lady's tleeve, and another bare on Us 
hehne the glove of his dearelui^." 

Again, in the becond canto of The Barons* Wart, by Drayton: 
** A lady's sleeve high-spirited Hastings wore." 

AgUR, in the Morte Jrtkttr, p. 3, ch. 119: << When Queen Ge- 
oever wist that Sir Laimcelot beare the red 4leeve of the fure 
maide of Astolat, she was nig^ out of her minde for anger.'* 
HoUnshed, p. 844, says. King Henry VIII ** had on his head a 
ladies sleeve full of diamonds." The circumstance, however, wai 
adopted bv Shakspeare firom Chaucer. T. and C. 1. 5. 1040: 
'* She made him were a pencell of her sleeve" A/ffice/Zis asmall 
fennon or streamer. Steevens. 

In an old play, (in six acts) called MistrhmastiXf 1610, this 
incident seems to be burlesqued. Troilus and Cressida are mtro- 
daced by way of interlude ; and Cressida breaks out : 
<* O l^ght, with valour in thy face, 
** Here take my skreene, wear it for grace ; 
*< Within thy helmet put the same, 
** Therewith to make thine enemies lame." 

A little old book. The Hundred Hystoryes of Troye, tells us, 
**£fyseyd€ whom master Chaucer calleth Cresseyde, was a damosell 
of great beaute ; and yet was more quaynte, mutable, and full ot 
vagaunt condysions." Farmer. 

This sleeve was given by Troilus to Cressida at their partii^i 
4tnd she gave him a g^ove in return. M. Mason. 

What Mr. Steevens has observed on the subject of ladies* 
sleeves is certjunly true ; but the sleeve given in the present in- 
stance was the sleeve of Troilus. It may be supposed to be an 
ornamented cuff, such perhaps, as was worn by some of our young 
nobility at a tilt, in Shakspeare's age. 

'• On second consideration, I believe, the sleeve of Troilus, 
which is here given to Diomed, was such a one as was formerly 
worn at tournaments. See Spenser's View of Ireland^ p. 43, edit. 
1633 : " Also the deepc smocke sleivct wliich the Irish women 
tise, they say, was old Spanish, and is used yet in Barbary ; and 
yet that should seeme rather to be an old English fashion, for in 
armory the fashion of the manche which is given in armes by 
many, being indeed nothing else but a skive, is fashioned muck 
like to that sleive." Malone. 

^Mo matter i non &c.] Old copies, redundantly, — It is no .njat- 
ter, &c. Steevens. 
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I will not meet with you to-morrow night : 
I pr'ythee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther, Now she sharpens ;-— Well said, whetstone. 

Dio, I shall have it^ 

Cres. What, this? 

Dio, Ay, that. 

Crea, O, all you gods !— -O pretty pretty pledge ! 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee, and me ; and sighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, 
As I kiss thee.* — Nay, do not snatch it from me ; 
He, that takes that, must take my heart withal. 

Dio, I had your heart before, this follows it. 

Tro, I did swear patience, 

Cres, You shall not have it, Diomed ; 'faith you shall 
not; 
I '11 give you something else. 

Dio, I will iiave this ; Whose was it ? 

Crea, 'Tis no matter, 

Dio, Come, tell me whose it was, 

Crea, 'Twas one's that loved me better than you will. 
But, now you have it, take it. 

Dio, Whose was it ? 

Crea, By all Diana's waiting-women yonder,^ 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 

f I shall have it."] Some word or words, necessary to the metre, 
are here apparently omitted. Steevens. 

8 As I kiss thee. &c.] In old editions: 

Js I kiss thee 

Dio. Kay do not snatch it from me. 

Cres. ffie, that takes that, must take my heart withal. 
Dr. Thirlby thinks this should be all placed to Cressida. She 
had the sleeve, and was kissing it rapturously ; and i)iomed&$ 
snatches it back from her. Theobald. 

9 By all Diana's luaiting'Voom^n yonder,"] i. e. the stars which 
she points to. War burton. 

So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 

** The silver-shining queen he would distaln ; '' 

** Her twinkling hand-maids too, by him defH*d, 

** Through night's black bosom should not peep again." 

Malovf. . 

Milton, in his Eleg>' I, v. 77, has imitated Shakspeare : 
•* — • coelo scintillant astra sereno 
** J£ndymioneie ttirbaministradea." Steevens. 

VOL. XII. (I 
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Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on tny helm ; 
And grieve his spirit, that dares not challenge it. 

Tro, Wert thou the dcril, and wor'st it on thy horn, 
It should be challeng'd. 

Crea. Well, well, 'ti» done, 'tis past ;-^And yet it is not; 
I will not keep my word. 

Dio, Why then, farewel ; 

Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 

Cres, You shall not go :— One cannot speak a word, 
But it straight starts you. 

Dio, I do not like this fooling. 

Ther. Nor I, by Pluto:* but that that likes not you, 
pleases me best. 

Dio, What, shall 1 come? tlie hour? 

Crea, Ay, come :— O Jove !— 

Do come :~-I shall be plagu'd. 

Dio, Farewel till then. 

Crea, Good night. I pr'ythee, come.— [^Exit Die 
Troilus, farewel 1* one eye yet looks on thee ; 
But with my heart the other eye doth see.^— - 

* Ther Nor I, by Pluto: &c.] Sir Thomas Hanmer gives this 
speech to Troilus It does not very much resemble the language 
of Thersites. If indeed it belongs to the former character, it 
should assume a metrical form, though it is here given as it 
stands in the folio, and the quarto 1609, *< imprinted by G. Eld, 
for R. Bonian and H. Whalley." Steevens, 

2 Troilus, Jarevjel f] The characters of Cressida and Pandarus 
are more immediately formed from Chaucer than from Lydgate .- 
for though the latter mentions them both characteristically, he 
does not sufHciently dwell on either to have furnished Shakspeare 
with many circumstances to be found in this tragedy. Lydgate, ' 
speaking of Cressida, says only : ' • 

*« She gave her heart and love to Diomede, 
"To shew what trust there is in woman kind; 
" For she of her new love no sooner sped, , 
" But Troilus was cleane out of her mind, 
" As if she never had him known or seen, 
" Wherein I caimot guess what she did mean." Steepens 

3 But vjtth my heart &c.] 1 think it should be read thus : 

But my heart with the other eye doth see, yohmon. 
Perhaps, rather : 

But V3ith the other eye my heart doth see. Tyrahitt. 
The present reading is right. She means to say — «* one eye 
yet looks on thee, Troilus, but the other corresponds u/fA '^f^y 
Aeart, and looks after Diomedes." M. Mason. 
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Ah I poor our sex ! this fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind : 

What error leads, must err ; O then conclude. 

Minds, sway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. [^ExttCtiEs. 

TAer. A proof of strength she could not publish 
more,* 
Unless she said, My mind is now tum'd whore. 

Ulysa, All 's done, my lord. 

Tro, It is. 

Ulyss, Why stay we then I 

Tro, To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. 
But, if I tell how these two did co-act, 
Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? 
Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 
An esperance so obstinately strong. 
That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears;* 
As if those organs had deeeptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. 
Was Cressid here ? 

Ulysa, I cannot conjure, Trojan.* 

Tro, She was not, sure. 

Ulyaa, Most sure she was. 7 

Tro, Why, my negation hath n6 taste of madness. 

Ulys3, Nor mine, my lord: Cressid was here but now. 

Tro, Let it not be believ'd for womanhood 1 ^ 
Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stufiborn criticks — apt, without a theme. 
For depravation,® — to square the general sex 



4 A proof of strength she could not publish more,"] She could not 
publish a stronger proof, yohnson. 

s That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears;"] i. e. that turns the 
rery testimony of seeing and hearing against themselves. 

Theobald. 

fi / cannot conjure, Trojan /] That is, I cannot raise spirits in the 
form of Cressida. yohnson. 

7 Most sure she toaj] The present deficiency in the measure in- 
duces me to suppose our author wrote : 

It is most sure she was. Steevens. 

8 — - for womanhood/'] i. e. for the sake of womanhood. 

Steevens. 

9 — .» do not give advantage 

To stubborn critickS'-^ptf without a thtmCi 
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By Cressid's rule : rather think this Dot Cressid. 

Ulyss. What hath she done, prince, that can s(h1 qui* 
mothers ? 

Tro. Nothing at all, unless that this were she. 

Ther, Will he swagger himseli out on *s own eyes? 

Tro, This she ? no, this is Diomed's Cressida : 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she ; 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimony, . 
If sanctimony be the gods' delight, 
If there be rule in unity itself,^ 
This was not she. O madness of discourse, 
That cause sets up with and against itself i* 
Bi-fold authority!* where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reascm 
Without revolt ;* this is, and is not, Cressid ! 
Within my soul there doth commence a fight* 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparute® 

For depravation f"] Critick has here, I think, the signification of 
Cynick So, in Lov€*s Labour V Lost.' 

" And critici Timon laugh at idle toys.*' Malone. 

1 If there be rule in unity itwlf,'] may mean — ^^If there be cer^ 
iainty in unity^ if there be a rule that one is one. Johnson. 

If it be true that one individual cannot be two distinct persons. 

Af. Mat on. 

The rule alluded to is a very simple one ; that one cannot be 
tv30. This woman therefore, says Troilus, this false one, cannot 
be that Cressida that formerly plighted her faith to me. Malone. 

2 ..^.^^ against itself!] Thus the quarto. The folio reads— 
against thyself. In the preceding line also I have followed the 
quarto. The folio reads — This is not she. Malone. 

3 Bi-fold authority fl This is the reading of the quarto. The fo- 
lio gives us : 

By foul authority ! — 
There is madness in that disquisition in which a man reasons at 
once for and against himseff upon authority which he knows not to 
be valid. The quarto is right, yohnson. 

This is one of the passages in which the editor of the folio 
changed words that he found in the quartos, merely because he 
did not understand theiH. Malone. 

< Where reason can reimlt 

Without perdition, and losts assume all reason 
. Without revolt/] The words loss Rnd perdition are used in their 
common sense, but they mean the loss or perdition of reason. 

yohnson. 

s Within my soul there doth commence a.^^l\t — 1 So, in Hamlet t 

" Sir, in my hearty there vr »s »i\mA o^ Jt^ntiti^?* Malcavt . 
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Divides more wider^ than the sky and earth ; 
And yet the spacious breadtli of this division 
Admits no orifice for a point, as subtle 
As is Arachne's broken woof, to enter." 
Instance^ O instance 1 strong as Pluto's gates ; 

fi — - a thirty inseparate — ] i. e. the plighted troth of lovers. 
Troilus considers it inseparable^ or at least that it ought never to 
be broken, though he has unfortunately found that it sometimes 
is. Malone. 

7 ..... more vjider — ] Thus the old copies. The modem edi- 
tions, following Mr. Pope, read— ^r wider; though we have a 
similar phraseology with the present in almost every one of these 
plays. Malone. 

So^ in Coriolanus: 

•* He bears himself more proudlierV 
See note on this passage. Steevens. 

8 As is Arachne*s broien v)oqf, to enter ] Is, — the syllable wanting 
in this verse, the modem editors have supplied. I hope the mis- 
take was not originally the poet*s own ; yet one of the quartos 
read with the folio, Ariachna*s broken woof, and the other Ariath- 
na*s. It is not impossible that Shakspeare might have written 
Ariadne*s broken woof, having confounded the two names, or the 
stories, in his imagination ; or alluding to the clue of thread, by 
the assistance of which Theseus escaped from the Cretan laby. 
rinth. I do not remember that Ariadne* s loom is mentioned by any 
of the Greek or Roman poets, though I find an allusion to it in 
Humour out of Breath, a comedy, 1607: 

<* — instead of these poor weeds, in robes 

«* Richer than that which Ariadne wrought, 

"Or Cytherea!s airy-moving vest." 
Again, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

" — thy tresses, Ariadne's tvoines, 

" Wherewith my liberty thou hast surpriz'd." 
Again, in Muleasses the Turk, 1610: 

" Leads the despairing wretch into a maze ; . 

" But not an Ariadne in the world 

" To lend a c/«o to lead us out of it, 

" The very maze of horror." 
Shakspeare, however, might have written^w^rflcAwa ; great 
liberties being taken in spelling proper names, and especially by 
ancient English writers. Thus we have both AlcmenQ and Alcu- 
mene, Alcmendi and AlcumenSi. Steevens. 

My quarto, which is printed for R. Bonian, 1609, reads — Ari- 
echna^s broken woof; the other, which is said to be undated, 
reads, as Mr. Steevens says — Ariathna*s. The folio — Ariachne^s. 
Mr. Steevens hopes the mistake was not originally the author's, 
but I think it extremely probable that he pronounced the word a* 
a word of faur sylhhles. Malone. 

Q.2 
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Cressid is mine^ tied with the bonds of heaven: 

Instance, O instance I strong as heaven itself: 

The bonds of heaven are siipp'd, dissolved, and loos'd; 

And with another knot, five-finger-tied, • 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love. 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliqucs 

Of her o*er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.* 

Ulyas. May worthy Troilus^ be half attached 
With that which here his passion doth express ? 

Tro, Ay, Greek ; and that shall be divulged well 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam'd with Venus : never did young man fancy 
With so eternal and so fix'd a soul. 
Hark, Greek; — As much as I do Cressid love, 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed: 
That sleeve is mine, that he '11 bear on his helm;. 

9 — knottfive-finger-tiedi] A knot tied by giving her hand to 
Diomed. yohnson. 

So, in The Fatal Dowry, by Massinger, 1632: 

'* Your fingers tie my heart-strings with this touch, 
** In true-love knots, which nought but death shall loose.'* 

Afalone. 
I I7ie fractions of her faiths orts of her lace. 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques 
Of her o'er-eaten faith are bound to Diomed ] Vows which she 
has already swallowed once over We still say of a faithless man^ 
that he has eaten his words. Johnson. 

The image is not of the most delicate kind. " Her o'er-eaten 
faith" means, I think, her troth plighted to TroiUis, of which she 
^i* *^^fi'^d, and, like One who has over -eaten himself, had throvm 
9W. All the preceding words, ihe fragments, scraps, &c. show that 
this was Shakspeare's meaning. So, in T%ve[fth Night.- 
** Give me excess of it [musick] ; that surfeiting 
^ " The appetite may sicken and so die.** 
Again,^more appositely, in King Henry IV, P. II: 

" The commonwealth is sick of their own choice; 
* Their over- greedy love hath surfeited,— ^ 
** O thou fond many! with what loiid applause 
!* P^^** ^^°" ^c^t heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
*• Before he was what thou would'st have him be \ 
" And being now trimm'd in thine own desires, 
" '^^^* beastly feeder, ait so full of him. 
That thou provok*st thyself to cast him up.** Malone. 

sion^hnir^^-^'.'^''^'^"* -1 C^ 'r»'°''^"^ '•^^l^y ^'e^l' on this occa- 
l/W« ^^^^^ ^« otters? A question suitable to the cala 
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Were' it a casque compos'd by Vulcan's skill, 

My sword should bite it:^ not the dreadful spout, 

Which shipmen do the hurricano call,"* 

Constring'd in mass by the almighty sun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 

In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 

Falling on Diomed. 

T/ier, He '11 tickle it for his concupy.* 

Tro. O Cressid 1 O false Cressid ! false, false, false I. 

Let all untruths stand by thy stained name. 

And they '11 seem glorious. 

Ulyss. O, contain yourself j. 

Your passion draws ears hither^ 

Enter ^neas. 
uEne, I have been seeking you this hour, my lord: 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy ; 
Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 

Tro, Have with you, prince: — My courteous lord, 
adieu : — 
Farewel, revolted fair I — and, Diomed, 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head !• 

3 My svsord should bite /;.•] So, in The Merry Wltes of Windsor. ^ , 
** — I have a sword, and it shall bite,** &c. 

In King Lear we have also ** biting faulchion.** Steevens, 

4 — the dreadful spout. 

Which shipmen do the hurricano ca//,] A particular account of 
«* a spout," is given in Captain John Smith's Sea Grammar, quar- 
to, 1627 : " A spout is, as it were a small river falling entirely 
from the clouds, like one of our water-spouts, which make the 
sea, where it falleth, to rebound in flashes exceeding high;** i. e. 
in the language of Shakspeare, to dizzy the ear of iTeptune. 
So also, Drayton : 

** And down the shower impetuously doth fall 

** Like that Kuhich m^n the hurricano call-** Stcevens. 

s ^—-'concupy.'l A cant word, formed by our author from concu* 
piscence. Steevens. 

* — and wear a castle on thy head/"] i. e. defend thy head witk 
armour of more than common security. 

So, in Tlie most ancient andJam.ous History of the reno'svned Prince 
Arthur, &c. edit. 1634, ch. civiii: " Do thou thy best, said Sir Ga- 
waine, therefore hie thee fast tliat thou wert gone, and wit thou 
well we shall soone come after, and breake the strongest castle 
that thou hast upon thy head.** — Wear a castle, therefore, seems 
to be a figurative expression, signifying, \£ee/) a.caitU owr \our 
htwi/y I e. lire within the iralli of your castle^ lulJrrj'^ OfckW- 
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Ulyas. I *11 bring you^ to the gates ^ 

Tro. Accept distracted thanks. 

[_£jceunt Tro. -£ne. and Ulyss. 

Ther. 'Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed ! I 
would croak like a raven ; L would bode, I would bode. 
Patroclus will give me any thing for the intelligence of 
this whore : the parrot will not do more for an almond, 
than he for a commodious drab. Lechery, lechery ; still; 
wars and lechery ; nothing else holds fashion : A burning 
devil take them I® [^Exit. 

SCENE III. 
Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 

Enter Hector and Andromache. 

j4nd. When was my lord so much ungently temper'd, 
To stop his ears against admonishment ? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 

Jfect, You train me to offend you ; get you in : 
By all the everlasting gods, I '11 go. 

^^nd. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to the day.* 



cer. Sir Thopas is represented with a ca*th by way of crest to his 
helmet. See, however, Titus Andronicua, Act III, sc. i. Steevens. 

7 / *// bring you &C.1 Perhaps this, and the following short 
speech, originally stooa thus : 

Ulyss. JUl bring you to the gates, my lord. 
Tro. Jccept 

Distracted thanks. Steevens. 

8 — A burning devil take them .'] Alluding to the venereal dis- 
ease, formerly called the btenning or burning. M. Mason. 

So, m Isaiah, iii, 24: " —and burning instead of beauty." 

Steepens. 

9 My dreams loill, sure, prove ominous to the day."] The hint for 
this dream of Andromache might be either taken from L) dgate, 
or the following passage in Chaucer's Nonnes Prestes Tale, Mr. 
TvTwhitt's edit. v. 15,147: 

•* Lo hire Andromacha, Hectores wif, 
" That day that Hector shulde lese his lif, ^ 
" She dremed on the same night befome, 
** How that thelif of Hector shuld be lorne, 
" If thilke day he went into battaile : 
" She warned him, but it might not availle ; 
" He went forth for lo ftghten nalheles. 
And was y slain anon q\ AcVuW^s." St«rctn&. 



e( 
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Hect, No more, I say. 

Enter Cassandra. 

Caa, Where is my brother Hector ? 

And. Here, sister; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition,* 
Pursue we him on knees ; for I have dreamt 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of slaughter. 

Cas, O, it is true. 

Hect, Ho ! bid my trumpet sound ! 

Cas. No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet brother. 

Hect. Begone, I say : the gods have heard me swear. 

Caa. The gods arc deaf to hot and peevish* vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And. O ! be persuaded : Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just: it is as lawful, 
For we would give much, to use violent thefts,^ 

My dreams of last night will prove ominous to the day; forebode 
ill to it, and show that it will be a fatal day to Troy. So^ in the 
seventh scene of this Act : 

" — the quarrel 's most ominous to us,** 
Again, in King Richard III.- 

*« — — O thou bloody prison, 
** Fatal and ominous to noble peers !*' 
Mr. Pope, and all the subsequent editors, read-— ^iV/ prof>e 
omJnous to 'd&y . Malone. 

Do we gain any thing more than rough versification by restor- 
ing the article — the? The meaning of Andromache (without it) 
is — My dreams nuill to-day be fatally verified. Steevens. 

» dear petitiony] Dear, on this occasion, seems to mean im- 

portanti consequential. So, in King Lear : 
•* — — some dear cause 
*• Will in concealment wrap me up awhile." Steevens. 

2 ^^..^ peevish — ] i. e. foolish. So, in King Henry VI, Part II: 

** ' I will not so presume, 

*• To send such peevish tokens to a king.'* Steevens. 

3 For voe viould^ive 8cc.] This is so oddly confused in the folio^ 
that I transcribe it as a specimen of incorrectness: 

* * — do not count it holy, 
" To hurt by being just; it is as lawful 
•* For voe vsould count give m,uch to as violent thefts^ 
** And rob in the behalf of charity." Johnson, 
1 betieve we should read : 

For «v vfouldgivf much, to use i»o/ene thtjuy 
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And rob in the behalf of charity. 

Ca», It is the purpose,^ that makes strong the vow ; 
But vows, to every purpose, must not hold : 
Unarm, sweet Hector. 

Hect, Hold you still, I say ; 

Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate :' 
Life every man holds dear; but the dear man® 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life.-— 



i. e. to use violent thefts, because we would give much. The word 
count had crept in from the last line but one. Tyrwhitt, 

I have adopted the emendation proposed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
Mr. Rowe cut the knot, instead of untying it, by reading : 

For us to count we gi^ what 's gain'd by theft, 
and all the subsequent editors have copied him. The last three 
lines are not in the quarto, the compositor's eye having probably 
passed over them ; in consequence of which the next speech of 
Cassandra is in that copy given to Andromache, and joined with 
the first line of this. 

In the first part of Andromache's speech she alludes to a doc- 
trine which Shakspeare has often enforced. *' Do not think you 
are acting virtuousl) by adhering to an oath, if you have morn 
to do anuM.** So, in King yohn : 

'* — — where doing tends to ill, 

" The truth is then most done, not doing it." Maione. 

*It is the purpose,"] The mad prophetess speaks here with all 
the coolness and judgment of a skilful casuist. ^* The essence of 
a lawful vow, is a lauful purpose, and the vow of which the end 
is wrong must not be regfardfd as cogent " Johnson. 

* Mine honour keeps the uCiither of my fotec] If this be not a 
nautical phrase, which I cannot well explain or apply, perhaps we 
should read : 

Mine honour keeps the vieather off inyfate: 
i. e. I am secured by the cause I am engaged in; mine honour 
will avert the storms of fate, will protect my life amidst the dan- 
gers of the field. — A somewhat similar phrase occurs in Th 
Tempest : 

" In the lime grove that tceather-fends our cell." SteevenS' 

* This is certainly a nautical phrase.— The meaning of which 
is, that fate should never meet him unprotected by honour. — Fate 
might command his life, but his honour would triumph over fates. 

Am. JUd. 

* — dear m^n — ] Valuable man. The modem editions read— 
krave ^nan. The repetition of the word is in our author's manner. 

yohnson. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

"This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not." Steevens. 
•Brave was substituted for dtox \s^ Mr. Vo^. Malwc. 
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Enter Troilus. 

How noW) young man? meanest thou to fight to-day? 

And* Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 

[^Exii Cas. 

Hect, No, 'faith, young Troilus ; doff thy harness, 
youth, 
I am to-day i' the vein of chivalry : 
Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong, 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
I '11 stand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 

Tro, Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion,^ than a man. 

Hect, What vice is that, good Troilus ? chide me forit. 

Tro, When many times the captive Grecians fall, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 
You bid them rise, and live.* 

Hect, O, 'tis fair play. 

Tro, Fool's play, by heaven. Hector. 

Hect, How now ? how now ? 

Tro, For the love of all the gods, 

Let 's leave the hermit pity with our mother ; 

7 Which better Jits a lion,'] The traditions and stories of the daricer 
ages abounded with examples of the lion's generosity. Upon the 
supposition that these acts of clemehcy were true, Troilus rea- 
sons not improperly, that to spare against^ reason, by mere in- 
stinct of pity, became rather a generous beast than a wise man. 

Johnson. 
Thus, in Philemon Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural Hii- 
tory, ch. 16 : " The lion alone of all wild beasts is gentle to those 
that humble themselves before him, and will not touch any such 
upon their submission, but spareth what creature so ever lieth 
prostrate before him." Steevens. 

Hence Spenser's Una, attended by a lion. Fairy^ueen, I,iii, 7. 
See also Sir Perceval's lion in Morte Arthur , B. XIV, c. vi. 

7*. Warton. 
• When many times the captive Grecians falU---^ 
Tou bid them rise, and live'] Shakspeare seems not to have stu- 
died the Homeric character of Hector, whose disposition was by 
no means inclined to clemency, as we may learn from Andro- 
mache's speech in the 24th Iliad- 

'' Ot; y«p fiCU>^tK69 t<rKt vetrvi^ Tid$ Iv ^«i Avy^?." 
" For thy stem father never spar'd a foe." Pope. 

** Thy father, boy, bore never into fight 

*< A milky mind^ — -." Cofiper. Steepens . 
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And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our swords ; 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth.* 

Hect, Fy, savage, fy I 

Tro. Hector, then 'tis wars.^ 

Hect, Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day- 

Tro, Who should withhold me ? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon * my retire » 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'ergalled with recourse of tears ;^ 
Nor you, my brother, with your true sword drawn, 
Oppos'd to hinder me, should stop my way. 
But by my ruin. 

Rc'enter Cassandra, with Priam. 

Caa, Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him fast : 
He is thy crutch ; now if thou lose thy stay. 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 

Pri. Come, Hector, come, go back : 

Thy wife hath dreamt ; thy mother hath had visions j 
Cassandra doth foresee ; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee — that this day is ominous : 

• Spur them to piteous work, rein them from pity. Am, Ed> 

9 Hector, then *tis ivars."] I suppose, for the sake of metre, wc 
ought to read : 

Why, Hector, then ^tis tvars. 

Shakspeare frequently uses this adverb emphatically, as in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. : " Ninus' tomb, man : Why, you must 
not speak that yet." Steepens. 

1 — with Jiery truncheon — ] We have here but a moderiv 
Mars. Antiquity acknowledges no such ensign of command as a 
truncheon- The spirit of the passage liowever is such as might 
atone for a greater impropriety- 

In Elizabetha Trium^phans, 1588, a poem, in blank verse, writ- 
ten by James Aske, on the defeat of the Spanish armada, the 
Queen appears, indeed, 

** Most brauely mounted on a stately steede, 
" With truncheon in her hand, — ." Steevens. 

2 wiVA recourse of tears;'] i e. tears that continue to course one 
another down the face. Warburton, 

So, in As you Like it : 

" .1 the big round tears 

' ' Couri*d one another dovi n Yus mnocwvX. vso^e — V Steepens 
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Therefore, come back. t 

Hect. !^eas is a-field; 

And I do stand ^ngag'd to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

-Pri. But thou shalt not go, 

ffect, I must not break my faith. 
You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear sir. 
Let me not shame respect;^ but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Cas. O Priam, yield not to him. 

^nd. Do not, dear father. 

Hect, Andromache, I am offended with you : 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. [^Eant Anb. 

Tro. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements. 

Cas. O farewel, dear Hector.* 

Look, how thou diest ! look, how thy eye turns pale I 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents ! 
Hark, how Troy roars ! how Hecuba cries out ! 
How poor Andromache shrills her dolours* forth ! 
Behold, destruction, frenzy, and amazement,* 
Like witless anticks, one another meet, 
And all crv— Hector! Hector's dead! O Hector! 

Tro. Away !— Away !— 

Cas. Farewel.— Yet, soft: — Hector, I take my leave : 
Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. [-fijciV. 

Ifect. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim : 



3 .^^^ shame respect il i. e. disgrace the respect I owe you, bfr 
Acting in opposition to your commands. Steeven*. 

4 Ofare^ely dear Hector. '\ The interposition and clamorous sor- 
row of Cassandra were copied by our author from Lydgate. 

Steewm. 
^ — shrills her dolour 9 — ] So, in Spenser's EpithataTniutn : 
" Hark, how the minstrels gin to shrill aloud 
'* Their merry musick" &c. 
Again, in Hey wood's Silver Age^ 161.3 : 

" Through all th' abyss I liave shrilled thy daughter's loss^ 
*' With my concave trump." Steevem. 

Behold, destruction, frenzy, &c.] So the quarto. The editor 
of the folio, for destruction substituted distraction. The original 
reading appears to me iar preferable. Mal^/mc. 

VOL. XIT, R 
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_ * 

Go in, and cheer the town : we 'U forth, and fight ; 
Do deeds worth praise, and tell you them at night. 

Pri. Farewel: the gods with safety stand about thee f 
[^Exeunt ueveraUy Pri. and Hect. Alarums. 

Tro, They are at it; hark! Proud. Diomed, believe,. 
I come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve.^ 

As Troilv^ is ^oing outj enter ^ from the other sidcy 

Pandarus. 

Pan, Do you hear, my lord? do you hear? 

Tro. What now ? 

Pan. Here 's a letter from yon' poor girl. 

Tro. Let me read. 

Pan. A whoreson ptisick, a whoreson rascally ptisick 
so troubles me, and the foolish fortune of this girl ; and 
what one thing, what another, that I shall leave you one 
o' these days: And I have a rheum in mine eyes too; 
and such an ache in my bones, that, unless a man were 

7 In the folios, ftod on^ of the quartos, this scene is continued 
by the following dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus, which 
the poet certainly ineant to have been inserted at the end of the 
play, where the three concluding lines of it are repeated in the 
copies already mentioned. There can be no doubt but that the 
players shuffled the parts backward and forward, ad libitum; for 
the poet would hardly have given us an unnecessary repetition of 
the same words, nor have dismissed Pandarus twice in the same 
manner. The conclusion of the piece will fully justify the liberty 
which any future commentator may take in omitting the scene 
here and placing it at the end, where at present only the few lines 
already mentioned are to be found. Steevens. 

I do not conceive that any editor has a right to make the trans- 
position proposed, though it has been done by Mr. Capell. The 
three lines alluded to by Mr. Steevens,^ which are found in the 
Jolio at the end of this scene, as well as near the conclusion of 
the play, (with a very slight variation) are these: 
** Pan. Why but hear you — 
•* 7>o. Hence, broker lacqiiev ! Ignomy and shame 
" Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name!" 
But in the original copy in quarto^there is no repetition (except 
or the words — But hear you) ; no absurdity or impropriety. In 
that copy the following dialogue between Troilus and Pandarus is 
found in its present place, precisely as it is here given; but the 
three lines above quoted do not constitute any part of the scene. 
For the repetition of those three lines, the players, or the editor 
of the folio, alone are answerable. It never could have been in- 
iended by the poet. I have therefore followed the original copy. 

Malone, 
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cursed,® I cannot tell what to think on 't.— What says 
she there ? 

Tro. Words, words, mere words, no matter from the 
heart ; [ Tearing the letter^ > 

The effect doth operate another way.— 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together. — 
My love with words and errors still she feeds ; 
But edifies another with her deeds. [^Exeunt severally. 

SCENE IV. 

Bettveen Troy and the Grecian. Camfi. 

Alarums: Excursions, Enter Thersites. 

Ther, Now they are clapper-clawing one another ; I '11 
go look on. That dissembling abominable varlet, Diomed, 
has got that same scurvy doting foolish young knave's 
sleeve of Troy there, in his helm : I would fain see them 
meet ; that that same young Trojan ass, that loves the 
whore there, might send that Greekish whoremasterly 
villain, with the sleeve, back to the dissembling luxurious 
drab, on a sleeveless errand. O' the other side, The po- 
licy of those crafty swearing rascals,®-^— that stale old 
mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor^ and that same dog- 
fox, Ulysses, — is not proved worth a blackberry : — They 
set me up, in policy, that mongrel cur, Ajax, against 
that dog of as bad a kind, Achilles: and now is the cur 
Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and will not arm 
to-day ; whereupon the Grecians begin to proclaim bar- 

8 _— cursed^'] i. e. under the infiuence of a malediction, such, 
as mischievous beings have been supposed to pronounce upon 
those who had offended them. Steevens. 

• O' the other side, The policy of those crafty swearing rascals^ &c.] 
But in what sense are Nestor and Ulysses accused of being snoeoT' 
ing rascals ? What, or to whom, did they swear ? I am positive that 
sneering is the true reading. They had collogued with Ajax^ and 
trimmed him up with insincere praises, only in order to have 
stirred Achilles's emulation. In this, they were the true sneer- 
ers; betraying the first, to gain their ends on the latter by that 
artifice. Theobald. 

Sneering was applicable to the characters of Nestor and Ulysses^ 
and to their conduct in this play ; but witarin^ N<ra& i^X.. 
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karismy' and policy grows into an ill opimon. Soft! here 
come 8leeve, and t'other. 

Enter Diomed* Thoilvs /hliomng', 
Trv, Fly not ; for, shouldst thou take the river Styx^ 

I would swim after. 

Dio, Thou dost miscall retire : 

I do not fly ; but advantageous care 

Withdrew me from the odds of multitude : 

Have at thee I 

T/ier, Hold thy whore, Grecian !— now for thy whore> 

Trojan I — now the sleeve, now the sleeve ! 

[^JExeunt Tro. and l^io, Jighting, 

Enter Hector. 

Hect. What art thou, Greek? art thou for Hector's 
nf^tch ? 
Art thou of blood, and honour?* 

Ther. No, no : — I am a rascal ; a scurvy railing knave ; 
a very filthy rogue. 

Hect, I do believe thee;— live. [jExrT. 

Ther, God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me ; But 
a plague bteak thy neck, for frighting me I What 's be- 
come of the wenching rogues? I tliink, they have swal* 
lowed one another : I would laugh at that miracle. Yet, 
in a sort, lechery eats itself. I *il seek them. [Exit, 

1 — to proclaim barbarism^'] To set up the authority of igne- 
rance, to declare that they will be governed by policy no longer. 

yohfuan. 

2 Art thou of bloody and honour?'} This is an idea taken from the 
ancient books of romantick chivalry, as is the following one in 
the speech of Dlomed: 

" And am her knight by proof.'* Steevens. 
It appears from Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio, 160?, 
p. l2^, that a person of superior birth might not be challenged 
by an inferior, or if challenged, might refuse the combat. 
Alluding to this circumstance, Cleopatra says : 

** These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
*• A meaner than mvself ** 
We learn from Melvirs Memoirs, p. 165, edit. 1735, that *« the 
Laird of Grange offered to fight Bothwell, who answered, that 
he was neither Earl nor Lord, but a Baron ; and so was not his 
equal The like answer madt he to Tullibardine. Then my Lord 
Lindsay offered to fight him, which he could not well refuse. 
But his heart failed him, and he grew cold on the business.** 

These punctilios are well tVdlcwled uv Albvmcusart Act IV> 
«c. vii. Meed' 
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SCENE V. 

The same^ 
Enter Diomed, and a Servant. 

Dio, Go, go, my servant, take thou Troilus* horse ;- 
Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid : 
Fellow, commend my service to her heauty ; 
Tell her, I have chastised the amorous TrojaR^ 
And am her knight by proof. 

Serv. I go, my lord. [Exit Serv< 

Enter Agamemnon. 
jigam. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydanius 
Hath beat down Menon : bastard Margarelon^ 
Hath Doreus prisoner; 

.And stands colossus-wise, waving his beaift,* 
Upon the pashed* corses of the kings 
Epistrophus and Cedius: Polixenes is slain; 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt; 
Patroclus ta'en, or slain ; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis'd : the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers ; haste we, Diomed^ 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. 

Enter Nestok. 
J^eat, Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilles ; 
And bid the snail-pac'd Ajax arm for shame«— 
There is a thousand Hectors in the field : 
Now here he fights on Galathe. his horse. 
And there lacks work ; anon, he 's there afoot, 
And there they fly, or die, like scaled sculls* 

3— — ^fljMrJ Margarelon — ] The introduction of a basltrd 
son of Priam, under the name of Margarelon; is one of the cir- 
cumstances taken from the story book of The Three Destructions 
of Troy. Theobald. 

The circumstance was taken from Lydgate, p. 194: 
** Which when the valiant knight, Margareton, 
*• One of king Priam's bastard children,'* &c. Steepens. 

4' waving his beam,] i. e. his lance like a weaver's beam, 
as Goliath's spear is described. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^uee/ip 
B. Ill, vii, 40: 

" All were the heame in big^es like a mast." Steeven$» 

•"^^ poshed — 1 i.e. bruised, crushed. So, before^ Ajax sajs: 
** I 'Wjbash mm o'er the face." SttevcM^ 

R2 
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Before the belching whale ; then is he yonder, 
And there the strawy Greeks,^ ripe for his edge^ 



.— teaUdtculU — ] SculU are g^at numbers of fishes swim' 
ming together. The modern editors, not beinr acquainted with 
the term, changed it into •hoaU- My knowledge of this word is 
derived from Bullokar's English Expositor , London, priced by 
John Legatt, 1616. The word likewise occurs in Lyiy's Midas, 
1592 : •* He hath, by this, started a covey of bucks, or roused a 
tctUl of pheasants.'' The humour of this short speech consists in 
a misapplication of the appropriate terms of one amusement to 
another. Again, in Milton's Paradise Lost, B. VII, v. 399, Sic. : 
*• ' each bay 

** With fry inmimerable swarms, and shoatd 
** Of fish, that with their fins and shining scalea 
*' Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
** Bank the mid sea." 
Ag^, in the 26th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion.- 

*' My silver-scaled sculs about my streams do sweep.'' 

Steevens. 

Sealed means here dispersed, put to flight. This is proved deci- 
sively by the original reading of the quarto, scaling, which was ei- 
ther changed by the poet himself to scaled, (with the same Sense) 
or by the editor of the folio If the latter was the case, it is pro- 
bable that not being sufficiently acquainted with our author's 
manner, who frequently uses the active for the passive participle, 
he supposed that the epithet was merely descriptive of some 
quality in the things described. 

The passage quoted above from Drayton does not militate 
against this interpretation. There the added epithet silver shows 
that the word scaled is used in its common sense ; as the context 
here (to say nothing of the evidence arising from the reading of 
the oldest copy) ascertains it to have been employed with the less 
usual signification already stated. 

** The cod from the banks of Newfoundland (says a late writer) 
pursues the whiting, which flies before it even to the southera 
shores of Spain The cachalot, a species of whale, is said, in the 
same manner, to pursue a shoal of herring^s, and to swallow hun- 
dreds in a mouthful.'* Knox's History of Fishy Bv&. 1787. The 
throat of the cachalot (the species of whale alluded to by Shak- 
speare) is so large, that, according to Goldsmith, he could with 
ease swallow an ox. Malone. 

Sculls and shoals have not only one and the same meaning, but 
are actually, or at least originally, one and the same word. A 
scull of herrings (and it is to those fish that the speaker alludes) 
so termed on the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, is elsewhere call- 
ed a shoal. Hitson. 

^ •— the strxwy Greeks,'] la the folia it is— the straying Greeks. 
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Fall down before him, like the mower's swath :* 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes ; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite, 
That what he will, he does ; and does so much> 
That proof is call'd impossibility. 

Enter Ulysses. 

Ulyss, O, courage, courage, princes I great Achilles 
Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance: 
Patroclus' wounds have rous'd his drowsy blood, 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noseless, handless, hack'd and chipp'd, come t* 

him, 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend. 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 
Roaring for Troilus ; who hath done to-day 
Mad and fantastick execution ; 
Engaging and redeeming of himself. 
With such a careless force, and forceless care^ 
As if that luck, in very spite of cunnings 
Bade him win all. 

Enter Kihn, 

Ajax, Troilus ! thou coward Troilus I \^Exit, 

Dio, Ay, there, there- 

JSTeat, So, so, we draw together.® 

Enter Achilles. 

jicfdL Where is this Hector ? 

Come, come, thou boy-queller,* show thy face; 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
Hector! where 's Hector? I will none but Hector. 

\_Exeunt, 

8 ..^^^the movser^s swath;] SviOthUih^ quantity of grass cut 
down by a single stroke of the mower's scythe. SteewM* 

9 .««. iQ,^ draw together.} This remark seems to be made by 
Nestor in consequence of the return of Ajax to the field, he hav- 
ing lately refused to. co-operate or dravj together with the Greeks, 
though at Jiresent he is roused from his sullen fit by the loss of a 
friend. So, in Cynthia's Hevels, by Ben Jonson : " *Tis the swagger- 
ing coach-horse Anaides, that dra'uis with him there." Steevens. 

1 — ^qy-queller,] i. e. murderer of a b<^. So, in Xing Henry 
/r. Part II : " — a msLW-^eller and a woman-^ielU r ?* €^^ "H <^. 
VJJ/p, T6f iL 4. ^tcevcru. 
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SCENE VI. 
Another Part of the Field. 

Enter A J ax. 

jijax. TroilliS) thou coward Troilus, show thy head I 

Enter Diomed. 
Dio, Troilus, I say ! where 's Troilus ? 
jijax. - What would'st thou? 

Dio. I would correct him. 
. Ajax. Were I the general, thou shouid'st have my 

office, 
Ere that correction:— Troilus, I say! what, Troilus! 

Enter Troilus. 
Tro. O traitor Diomed! — turn thy false face, tbou 
traitor. 
And pay thy life thou ow'st me for my horse ! 
Dio. Ha ! art thou there ? 

Ajax. I *11 fight with him alone : stand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not look upon.* 
Tro. Come both, you cogging Greeks ;* have at you 
both. \^ExeuntjJighting. 

Enter Hector. 

Hect. Yea, Troilus? O, well fought, my youngest 
brother ! 



2 m^^^Xv:tll not look upon.] That is, (as we should now speak) 
I will not be a looker-on^ So, in King Henry Fi, Part III: 

•* Why stand we here — 
-" Wailing our losses, — 
" And look upon, as if the tragedy 
«« Were play'd in jest by counterfeited actors ?" 
These lines were written by Shakspeare. Malone. 

3 _-^ot/ cogging Greehi] This epithet has no particular pro* 
priety in this place, but the author had heard of Gracia mendax. 

yohmcfu 
Surely the epithet bad propriety, in respect of Diomed at 
least, wlio had defrauded him of his mistress. Troilus bestows 
it on both, unius ob culpam* A fraudulent man, as I am told, is 
still called, in the North, a gainful Greek. Cicero bears witness to 
this character of the ancient Greeks : «* Testimoniorum religion 
aem et fidem nunquam ista natio coluit.*' 
Again : " Graecorum ingeuia ad-falkndum parata sunt." 
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Enter Acrillbs. 

Achil, Now do I see thee : Ha !— Have at theC} Hector. 

Hect, Pause, if thou wilt. 

jlchil, I do disdain thy courtesy, proud Trojan. 
Be happy, that my arms are out of use : 
My rest and negligence befriend thee now^ 
But thou anon shalt hear of me again ; 
Till when, go seek thy fortune. [Exit. 

Hect, Fare thee well:— 

I would have been much more, a fresher man, 
Had I expected thee^^How now, my brother? 

Rc'eTiter Troilus. 
Tro, Ajax hath ta'cn iEneas ; Shall it be ? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He shall not carry him ; I '11 be taken too, 
Or bring him off: — Fate, hear me what 1 say! 
I reck not though I end my life to-day. \Exit, 

Enter one in sumfrtuoua Armour, 
Hect, Stand, stimd, thou Greek; thou art a goodly 
mark : — 
No ? wilt thou not ? — I like thy armour well ; 
I '11 frush it,* and unlock the rivets all, 

4 / V/ frush it,"} The word fruah I never found elsewhere, nor 
understand it. Sir T. Hanmer explains it, to break or bruise* 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that ** Hanmer's explanation appears 
to be right; and the word J^^A, in this sense, to be derived from 
the verb froiiserj to bruise, or break to pieces." 

To frush a chicken, &c. is a term in caning, as ancient as 
Wynkyn de Worde's book on that subject, 1508 ; and was suc- 
ceeded by another phrase, which we may suppose to have been 
synonymous, viz. — to ** break up a capon;" words that occur ui 
Love* 9 Labour 's Lost. 

Holinshed (as Mr. Toilet has observed) employs the vetb — to 
frushy in his Description of Ireland^ p. 29: «« When they are sore 
frusht with sickness, or too farre withered with age." 

The word seems to be sometimes used for any action of vio- 
lence by which things are separated, disordered, or destroyed. 
So, in Hinde*s Eliosto Libidinosot 1606: **High cedars are^tMAo/ 
with tempests, when lower shrubs are not touched with the wind." 

Again, in Hans Beer-po^s Invisible Comedy, &c. 1618: 

'< And with mine arm to frush a sturdy lance." Steeveiu. 

The meaning of the word is ascertained by the following pas- 
sap^ in The Destruction of Troy, a book which Sh»ks^«se c«c- 
txaify had before tim when he wrote this p\«y *. *^ ^ippsi^ ^^^^^^ 
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But I '11 be master of it:— Wilt thou not, beast, abide? 
Why theD> fly on, I '11 hunt thee for thy hide. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE VII. ^ 

. The same. 

Enter Achilles, mth Myrmidons. 

Achil, Come here about me, you my Myrmidons ; 
Mark what I say. — Attend me where I wheel : 
Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in breath ; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about ; 
In fellest manner execute your arms.' 
Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye :— 
It is decreed— Hector the great must die. \^Exeunt, 

SCENE VIII. 

The same. 

Enter Mesv^lkvs and Tab.iS'^ Jightingj then Thersites. 

Ther, The cuckold, and the cuckold-maker are at it: 
Now, bull! now, dog! 'Loo, Paris, 'loo! now my dou- 
ble-henned sparrow ! 'loo, Paris, 'loo ! The bull has the 
game:— 'ware horns, ho! \_£xeunt Par. and Mene. 

Enter Margarelon. 
Mar. Turn, slave, c^nd fight. 
Ther, What art thou? 
JVIar, A bastard son of Piiam's.* 

wordes, Hercules caught by the head poor Lychas,— and threw 
him against a rocke so fiercely that hee Xo-frushed and all to-burst 
his bones, and so slew him." Malone. 

5 ■ execute your arms."] To execute their arm* is to employ 
them } to put them to use. A similar expression occurs in OthellOf 
where lapo says : 

«* Witness that here lago doth give up 
*• The execution of his wit, haruis, heart, 
**To wrong'd O' hello's service.*' 
And in Lewi's Labour *s Lost^ Rosaline says to Biron: 
** Full of comparisons and wounding fiouts, 
•* Which you on all estates will execute.** M, Mason. 

6 A bastard son of Priam^s-'] Bastard, in ancient times, was a 
Imputable appellation. So, in King Henry VI, Part I: 

"Bastard of Orleans, \\\r\ce wevcotfte \.o >\^?* 
See note on this passage, Vol. X, p. 19, xv. % Stcrotm. 
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Ther, I am a bastard too; I love bastards.: I am a 
bastard begot, bastard instructed^ bastard in mind, bas- 
tard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One bear will 
not bite another, and wherefore should one bastard ? Take 
heed, the quarrel 's most ominous to us : if the son of 
a whore fight for a whore, he tempts judgment: Fare- 
wcl, bastard. 

Mar, The devil take thee, coward ! \Exeunt, 

SCENE IX/ 

Another Part of the Field, 

Enter Hector. 

Hect, Most putrified core, so fair without. 
Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life. 
Now iT5 my day's work done ; I *11 take good breath : 
Rest, sword ; tliou hast thy fill of blood and death ! 

i_Put8 off his Hcbyiet^ and hant^s his Shield behind him, 

Enter Achilles and Myrmidons. 

AclriL Look. Hector, how the sun begins to set; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels : 
Even with the vaiF and aark'ning of the sun. 
To close the day up, Hector's life is done. 

Hect. I am unarm'd ; forego this vantage, Greek.' 

7 JJwn w;>A the vail — ] The *oail is, I think, the sinking of the 
sun ; not veil or coner. yohnson. 

So, in Measure for AJeasure, ** vail your regard upon," signi- 
fies, — 'Let your notice descend upon &c. Steevens. 

^ I am unarm'd; forego this vantagey Greek.] Hector, in Lyd- 
gate's poem, falls by tiie hand of Achilles; but it is Troilus who, 
having been inclosed round by the Myrmidons, is killed after his 
armour had been hewn from his body, which was afterwards 
drawn through the field at the horse's tail. The Oxford editor, 
I believe, was misinformed; for in the old story-book of The 
Three Destructions of Troy, I find likewise the same account given 
•f the death of Troilus. Hey wood, in his J^ape ofLucrece, 1638, 
seems to have been indebted to some such work as Sir T. Han- 
mer mentions : 

•« Had puissant Hector by Achilles' hand 
'* Dy'd in a single raonomachie, Achilles 
" Had been the v\ orthy ; but being slain by odds, 
«*The poorest Myrmidon had as much honour 
*' As fuint Achilles, in the Trojan's death." 
It is pot unpleasant to observe with what vehemence t.'j^^^^-^.i 
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AciM. Strike, fellows, strike;* this is tke man I seek. 

So, Itieo, Ml thou next! now, Troy, unk down; 
Here lies thy heart, thy unews, and thy bone^i^— 
On, Mjrrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 
Achillea hath the mighty Hector slain . \yi Retreat sounded. 
Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 

Myr. The Trojan trumpets sound the like, my lord. 

Achil. The dragon wing of night o'erspreads the earthi 
And, stickler-like,^ the armies separates. 

who in the gromest manner has violated all the characters drawn 
by Homer, takes upon him to reprehend the Grecian poet as the 
original offender. Thus, in his fourth book : 

" Oh thou, Homer, for shame be now red, 

*< And thee amase that boldest thy selfe so wyse, 

** On Achylles to set suche great a pryse 

*< In thy bokes for bis chivalrye, 

•« Above echone that dost hym magiyfye, 

** That was so sleyghty and so full of fraude, 

** Why gevest thou hym so bye a prayse and laude ?'* 

SteeveiU' 
* Strikct fellows, strike s'\ This particular of Achilles overpow- 
ering Hector by numbers, and without armour, is taken fix>m the 
old story-book Hanmer. 

1 And, stickler-/fif,] A stickler was one who stood by to part 
the combatants when victory could be determined without blood- 
shed. They are often mentioned by Sidney. " Anthony (says Sir 
Thomas North, in his translation of Plutarch,) was himself in 
person a ttickler to part the young men when they had fought 
enough.** They were called tticklert, from carrying sticks or 
staves in their hands, with which they interposed between the 
duellists. We now call these tticklers'^tidetmen. So, again, in a 
comedy, called, Fortune by Land and Sea, by Hey wood and Row- 
ley; ** — *tisnotfit that every apprentice should with his shop- 
club play between us the stickler.** Again, in the tragedy oi Fain 
Mariam, 1613: 

** And was the stickler 'twixt my heart and him.** 
Again, in Futmus Troes, 1633 : 

" As sticklers in their nation*s enmity." Steevens, 

Minsheu gives the same etymology, in his Dictionary, 1617: 
** A stickler betweene two, so called as putting a stick or staiTe 
betweene two fighting or fencing together.'* Malone- 

Sticklers are arbitrators, Judges, or, as called in some places, 
sidesmen. At every wrestling in Cornwall, before the games be- 
gin, a certain number of sticklers are chosen, who regulate the 
proceedings and determine every dispute. The nature of the 
English language, as I conceive, doe% not allow the derivation of 
stickler from stidt% which, as a viotCi, \\.\x9kS T\Q.\.>^^t^Taa\^^^<:<M' 
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My half-supp'd sword,* that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed.— 

\^Sh€athB Ms Sword. 
Come, tie his body to my horse's tail; 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail. ^ \jExeunt, 

SCENE X, 

T'he same. 

Eiiter Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, Nestor, Dio- 
MEDES, and Othersy marching. Shouts nvithin, 

Agam. Hark ! hark ! what shout is that ? 

J^Tcit, Peace, drums, 

[ WiMnI Achilles \ 

Achilles! Hector 's slain ! Achilles 1 

Dio, The bruit is — Hector 's slain, and by Achilles. 

Jjax, If it be so, yd't bragless let it be ; 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. 

Agam, March patiently along: — Let one be sent 
To pray Achilles see us at our tent. — 
If in his death the gods have us befriended. 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are ended. 

\JS,xeunty marching, 

nection with. Stickler (stk-ile-ier) is iitmiediately from the verb 
^ickUt to interfere, to take part with, to busy one's self in any 
matter. Pit son. 

* My half -supped swords &c.] These four despicable verses, a» 
well as the rhyming fit with which ** the blockish Ajax" is after- 
wards seized, could scarce have fallen from the pen of our au- 
thor, in his most unlucky moments of composition. Steevens. 

Whatever may have been the remainder of this speech, as it 
came out of Sbakspeare's hands, we may be confident that this 
bombast stuff made no part of it. Our author's gold was stolen, 
and the thief's brass left in its place. Riison. 

Perhaps this play was hastily altered by Shakspeare from an 
elder piece, which the reader will find mentioned in p. 5, n. 1. 
Some of the scenes in it therefoi^e he mipht have fertiliz^, and 
•left others as barren as he found them. Steevens. 

3 Mong the yield Iv.hU the Trojan trail.'^ Such almost (changing . 
the name of Troilus for that ot Sector) is the argument of Lyd- 
$rate's^lst<:hapter, edit. 1555: " How Achilles siewe the worthy 
Troylus unknyghtly, and after fro^/e^^ his body through thefyclde 
tyed to his horse." Steevens. 

VOL. XII. S 
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SCENE XI. 

jf not her Fart of the Field. 

Enter ^neas, and Trojans. 

JEne, Stand, ho! yet are we masters of the field: 
Never g^ home ; here starve we out the night.^ 

Enter T&oiLus. 

Tro. Hector is slain. 

ML Hector ?— -The gods forbid 1 

Tro, He 's dead ; and at the murderer's horse's tail> 
In beastly soit, dragg'd through the shameful field.*- 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with speeds 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy 1' 
I say, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our sure destructions on ! 

Mne. My lord, you do discomfort all the host. 

Tro. You understand me not, that tell me so ; 
I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death ; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men, 
Address their dangers in. Hector is gone ! 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 

4 Never go home: &c.] Tliis line is in the quarto given to Tr6i- 
lus. yohnson. 

* — smile at Troy!^ Thus the ancient copies; but it would 
better agree with the rest of Troilus's wish, were we to read, 
with a former editor : 

— — smite at Tray I 
I toy, at once / Steevens. 

There can be no doubt but we should read — smite at, instead 
of smile. — The following words, " I say, at once,*' make that un- 
questionable. To call upon th&heavens Xofronvn, and on the Gods 
to smile, at the self-same moment, would be too absurd even for 
that violent agitation of mind with which Troilus is supposed to 
be actuated, ilf. Mason. 

Smite was introduced into the text by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and adopted by Dr. Warburton. I believe the old reading is the 
true one. 

Mr. Upton thinks that Shakspeare had the Psalmist in view. 
*' He that dWelleth in heaven shall laugh them to scorn; the Lord 
shall have them in derision." Ps. ii, 4. ** The Lord shall laugh 
him to scorn ; for. he hath seen that his day is coming." Ps. xxxvii, 
13. In the passage before us, (he adds) *' the heavens are the 
ministers of the Gods to execute their vengeance, and they are 
bid io/rown on; but the Gods themselves smile at Troy; tliey 
hold Troy in derision^ Jar its day h coming?* MalT>ne. 
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Let him, that will a screech-owl aye be call'd. 

Go in to Troy, and say there— Hector 's dead : 

There is a word will Priam turn to stone ; 

Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives,* 

Cold^ statues of the youth ; and, in a word, 

Scare Troy out of itself. But, march, away : 

Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 

Stay yet;-— You vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight^ upon our Phrygian plains, 

Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 

I '11 through and tlirough you!— And thou, great-siz'd 

coward ! 
No space of earth shall sunder our two hates ; 
I Ml haunt thee like a wicked conscience still, 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy thoughts. — 
Strike a free march to Troy !— with comfort go : 
Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe.® 

[^Exeunt Mnr, and Trojaos. 

^ Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wive*,] I adopt the 
conjecture of a deceased friend, who would read — welland, i. e. 
weeping Niobes. The Saxon termination of the participle in and, 
for ing, is common in our old poets^ and oflen corrupted at the 
press. So, in Spenser: 

** His gliiterand armour shined far away.** 
Where the common editions h3Lve-^glitter and* Whalley* 

There is surely no need of emendation. Steevens. 

f Cold — ] The old copy — Coole. Steevens. 

8 ^.^-^pight — ] i. e. pitched, fixed. The obsolete preterite and 
participle passive of to />/fcA. So, Spenser: 

<< Then brought she me into this desert vast, 
" And by my wretched lover's side me pight** Steevens. 

9 . vjtth comfort go : 

Hope <f revenge shall hide our invoard tooe.] This couplet affords 
a full and natural close to the play ; and though I once thought 
differently, I must now declare my firm belief that Shakspeare 
designed it should end here, and that what follows is either a 
subsequent and injudicious restoration from the elder drama, 
mentioned in p. 5, or the nonsense of some wretched buffoon, 
who represented Pandarus. When the hero of the scene was not 
only alive, but on the stage, our author would scarce have trusted 
the conclusion of his piece to a subordinate character, whom he 
had uniformly held up to detestation. It is still less probable that 
he should have wound up his story with a stupid outrage to de- 
cency, and a deliberate msult on his audience. — But in several 
other parts of this drama I cannot persuade myself that I have 
been reading Shakspeare. 
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jii Troilus /* going ouf, enter^from the other udcj 

Pandarus. 

Pan, But hear you, hear you ! 

Tro, Hence, broker lackey 1* ignomy and shame* 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! \^Exit Tho. 

Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aChing bones!— O 
w> d ! world I world ! thus is the poor agent despised I 
O 1 . aitors and bawds, how earnestly are you set a' work, 
and how ill requited ! Why should our endeavour be so 
loved, 3 and the performance so loathed? what verse for 
it ? what instance for it ? — Let me see : — 

Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing. 
Till he hath lost his honey, and his sting: 
And being once subdued in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail.— - 
Qood traders in the flesh, set this in your painted clotha.^ 

As many as be here of pander's hall. 
Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall : 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren, and sisters, of the hold- door trade, 
Some two months hence my will shall here be made : 
It should be now, but that my fear is this,*- 
Some galled goose of Winchester* would hiss : 



As evident an interpolation is pointed out at the end of Tiseljih 
Night. See Vol. Ill, p. 306. Steewnt. 

1 Hencct broker lackey .'] Thus the quarto and folio. For broker 
the editor of the second folio substituted brother, which, in the 
third, was changed to brothel. 

Broker t in our author's time, sigpitfied a bawd of either sex. So, 
in King yohn : 

" This foawd, this broker, this all-changing word," 8tc. 
See Vol. VII, p. 332, n. 8. Malone, 

^ * — ignomy and shame — ] Ignomy was used, in our author's 
lime for ignominy. Malone. 

3 — /owJ,] Quarto ; (/«iW, folio. Johnson. 

* •'•^'set'this in your painted cloths.] i. e. the painted canvas 
with which your rooms are hung. See Vol. VIII, p. 330, n. 5. 

Steevetu- 

* Sofne galled goose o^ Winchester — ] The public stews were 
HBCiently under the jurisdlctioi^ of the Bishop of Winchester. 

Fofie. 
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Till then I '11 sweat,* and seek aboat for eases ; 

And, at that time, bequeath you my diseases. [^ExitJ 



Mr. Pope's explanation may be supported by the following^ pas- 
sage in one of the old plays, of which my negligence has lost the 
title: 
** Collier ! how came the goote to be put upon you ? 
«* I '11 tell thee : The term lying at Winchester in Henry tha 
Third's days, and many French women coming out of the Isle of 
Wight thither, &c. there were many punks in the town,*' &c. 

A particular symptom in the lues 'venerea was called a Winehes" 
ter goose. So, in Chapman's comedy of Monsieur lyOli'oe, 1606: 
** — the famous school of England calPd Winchester , famous I 
me»i for the goose** &c. 
Again, Ben Jonson, in his poem called An Execration on Vulcan .* 
*« — this a sparkle of that fire let loose, 
** That was lock'd up in the Winchestrian goose, 
" Bred on the Bank in time of popery, 
" When Venus there maintain'd her mystery." 
In an ancient satire, called Coch Lorelles Bote, bl. 1. printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, no date, is the following list of the different 
residences of harlots : 

** There came such a wjnd fro Winchester, 
" That blewe these women over the ryver, 
" In wherye, as I wyll you tell : 
** Some at saynt Kateryns stroke agrounde, 
** And many in Holbome were founde, 
*• Some at sainte Gyles I trowe : 
** Also in Ave Maria Aly, and at Westmensier; - 
" And some in Shoredyche drewe theder, 
" With grete lamentacyon ; 
*' And by cause they have lost that fayre place^ 
** They wyll bylde at Colman hedge in space;*' 8cc. 
Hence the old proverbial simile — " As common as Coleman ■ 
Sedge .•" now Coleman Street. Steevens. 

As the public stews were under the controul of the Bishop of 
Winchester, a strumpet was called a Winchester goose, and vt. galled 
Winchester goose may mean, either a struinpet that had the venereal 
disease, or one that felt herself hurt by what Pandarus had said. 
It is probable that the word was purposely used to express both 
these senses. It does not appear to me, from the passage cited by 
Steevens, that any symptom of the venereal disease wat called a 
Winchester goose . M. Mason. 

Cole, in his Latin Diet. 1669, renders a Winchester goose bypL* 
dendagra. Malone: 

There are more hard bombastical phrases in the serious part 
of this play, than, I believe, c^n be picked out of any other six 
plays of Shakspeare. Take the following specimens : Tortile, — 
persistive, — protractive,~-importlesSy — insisture, — deracinate, — divi- 
dable. And in the next Act: Past-pfoporti<n,':^xtnreip€Wz'e, — pro^ 

S2 
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pugnation^^^ telf'OMtwnptioHi-^'acff-itdntUtiunf ^~ aM€ubjugaief—kw$* 
donCdt &c. lynohitt. 

fl '-"'^ lUl tvjeat,'] i. e. adopt the regimen then used for curing 
what Pistol calls *< the malady of France.** Thus, says the Bawl, 
in Meaturefor Measure : — ** what «'ith the racat, &c. I am custom- 
shrunk.*' See note on Tirnon of Athen*, Act IV, so. iii. Stenens. 

7 This play is more correctly written than most of Shakspeare's 
compositions, but it is not one o^ those in which either the 
extent of his views or elevation of his fancy is fully displayed. 
As the story abounded with materials, he has exerted little io' 
vention ; but he has diversified his characters with great variety, 
and preserved them with exactness. His vicious characters dis- 
gust, but cannot corrupt, for both Cressid and Pandarus are de-< 
tested and contemned. The comick characters seem to have been 
the favourites of the writer ; they are of the superficial kind, and 
exhibit more of manners than nature; but they are copiously fill- 
ed and powerfully impressed. Shakspeare has in his story follow- 
ed, for the greater part, the old book of Caxton, which was then 
very popular; but the character of Thersites, of which it makes 
no mention, is a proof that this play was written after Chapmtn 
had published his version of Homer, yohnson. 

The first seven Books of Chapman's Homer were published in 
the year 1596, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as follows : 
To the most honoured nam living instance of the AchilUian virtue 
eternized by divine Hmiere^ the Earle of Essexe^ JEari Marshall, 
&c. The whole twenty -four Books of the Iliad appeared in 1611. 
An anonymous interlude, called Thersytes hit Humours and 
Conceits, had been published in 1598. Puttenham also, in his Arte 
of English Poesie, 1589, p. 35, makes mention of " Thersites the 
glorious Noddie'* &c. Steevens. 

The interlude of Thersites was, I believe, published long be- 
fore 1598 That date was one of the numerous forgeries of Chet- 
wood the promter, as well as the addition to the title of the piece 
--»" Thersites his Humours and Conceits i*^ for no such words are 
found in the catalogue published in I67I9 by Kirkman, who ap- 
pears to have seen it. Malane. 



P. 167. H0113 the devil luxury', vjith his fat rump and potatoe 
Jtnger tickles these together."^ Luxuria was the appropriate term 
used by the school divines, to express the sin of incontinence, 
which according-lv is called luxury, in all our old English writers. 
In the Sumnue Tkeologia Compendium, of Tlwmas Aquinas, P. 2» 
II, Qtisest. CLIV, is de Luxuri<e Partibusy which the author dis- 
tributes under the heads of Simplex Fomicatio Adulteriumy Jnces- 
fuSt Stuprum, Raptusy &c. and Chaucer, in Ivis Parsort'^s Tale, de- 
scanting- on the seven deadly sins, treats of this under the title 
2)e Luxuria. Hence, in King Lear, our author uses the word in 
this peculiar sense: 
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«* To *t Xtfxwry, pelloinell, for I want soldiers.'' 
And Middleton, in bis Game of Chess .* 

" — — in a room fill'd all with Aretine*s pictures, 
** (More than the twelve labours of Luxury,) 
** Tbou sbalt not so much as the chaste pummel see 
" Of Lucrece' dagger.*' 
But why is luxury, or lasciviousness, said to have a potatoefin* 
^«r^— This root, whikh was, in our author's time, but newly im- 
ported from America, was considered as a rare exotick, and es- 
teemed a very strong provocative. As the plant is so common 
now, it may entertam the reader to see how it is described by 
Gerard, in his Herbal, 1597, p. 780 : 

<' This plant, which is called of some Skyrrits of Peru, is ge- 
nerally of us called Potatus, or Potatoes. — There is not any that 
bath written of this plant ;— therefore, I refer the description 
thereof unto those that shall hereafter have further knowledge 
of the same. Yet I have had in my garden divers roots (that I 
bought at the Exchange in London) where they flourished until 
winter, at which time they perished and rotted. They are used 
to be eaten roasted in the ashes. Some, when they be so roasted, 
infuse them and sop thejn in wine : and others, to give them the 
greater grace in eating, do boil them with prunes. Howsoever 
they be dressed, they comfort, nourish, and strengthen the bodie, 
procure bodily lust, and that viith great greediness.^* 

Drayton, in the 20th Song of his Polyolbion, introduces the same 
idea concerning the skirret: 

" The skirret, which, some say, in sallets stirs the blood.'* 
Shakspeare alludes to this quality of potatoes in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor: " Let the sky rain potatoes, hail kissing comfits 
and snow eringoes; let a tempest of provocation come." 

Ben Jonson mentions potatoe pies in Every Man out of his Hu^ 
mour, among other ^oof/ unctuous meats. So, T. Heywood, in The 
English Traveller, 1633: 

" Caviare, sturgeon, anchovies, pickled oysters ; yea 
" And Si potatoe pie : besides all these, 
" What thinkest rare and costly." 
Again, in The Dumb Knight, 1633: " — truly I think a marrow- 
bone pye, candied eringoes, preserved dates, or marmalade of 
cantharides, were much better harbingers; cock-sparrov^s stew'd, 
dove's brains, or swan's pizzles, are very />ro«ocariw,» roastep. 
POTATOES, or boiled skerrels, are your only lofty dishes." 

Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635: " If she be a wortian^ 
marrow-bones ^nd potatoe -pies keep me," &c. 

Again, in A Chaste Maid of Cheapside, by Middleton, 1620: 
<* You might have spar'd this banquet of eringoes, 
** Artichokes, potatoes, and your butter'd crab ; 
" They were fitter kept for your own wedding dinner." 
Again, in Chapman's May-Day, 1611: " — a banquet of oys- 
ter-pies, skerret-roots, potatoes, eringoes, and divers other whet- 
stones of venery " 

Again, in Decker's If this be not a good Play the Devil is in if* 
1612: 
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<< Potatoes eke, if you aliall laek 

" To corroborate the back.*' 
Again, in yad Drum's Untertainment, 1601 : ** — by Gor, an me 
had known dis, me woode have eat som potatos, or ring^." 
Again, in Sir W. D*Avenant's Low ami Norumr, 1649: 

** You shall find me a kind of sparrow, widov ; 

« A barley-corn goes as far aa a ftotatoe** 
Again, in The Ghost, 1640: 

** Then, the fine broths I diuly had sent to mey 

** Potatoe pasties, lusty marrow-pies,*' &c. 
Again, in Mistriomastix, or the Player whipt, 1610 : 

<* Give your play-gull a stool, and your lady ber fi>ol, 
*' And her uAcr potatoes and marrow." 
Nay, so notorious were the virtues of this root, that W. W. 
the old translator of tlie Mentechmi of Plautus, 1595, has intro- 
duced them into that comedy. When Menoeebmus goes to the 
house of his mistress Erotium to bespeak a dinner, he adds, 
** Harke ye, some oysters, a mary bone pie or two, some arti- 
chockes, wid. potato-roots ; let our other dishes be as you please." 
Ag^n, in Greeners Disputation betv^een a Hee Coneycatcher and 
a Shee Coneycatcher, 1592: "I pray you, how ,many badde prof- 
fittes againe growes from whoores. Bridewell woulde have varie 
fewe tenants, the hospital! woulde wante patientes, and the sur- 
gians much woorke: the apothecaries would have surphaling 
water And potato-roots lye deade on their handes." 

Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonson : ** — 'tis your only 
dish, above all your potatoes or oyster-pies in the world " 
Again, in The Elder Brother, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** A banquet — well, potatoes and eringoes, 

" And as I take it, cantharides — Excellent V* 
Again, in The Loyal Subject, by the same authors: 

« Will your lordship please to taste a fine potato? 

tt »Twill advance your wither'd state, 

" Fill your honour full of noble itches," &c. 
Again, in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher r "Will 
your ladyship have a potatoe-pie ? *tis a good stirring dish for aa 
old lady after a long lent." 

Again, in The Sea Voyage, by the same authors : 

** ■ Oh, for some eringoes, 

" Potatoes, or cantharides !" 
Again: 

** See provoking dishes, candied eringoes 

** And potatoes ** 
Again, in The Picture, by Massinger : 

" — he hath got a pye 

** Of marrowbones, potatoes and erinpfoes." 
Again, in Massinger's New Way to pay old Debts: 

" 'tis the quintessence 

** Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrow s, 

** Knuckles of veal, potatoe-roots and marrow, 

** Coral and ambergris," &c. 
Again, in The Guardian^ by t.h<i same author : 
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** Fotatoci, marrow, caviare — w" 
ain> in The City Madame by the same : 

** — • prescribes my diet, and foretelk 

" My dreams when I eat potatoes." 
7aylor, the Water-poet, likewise, in his character of a Bawd; 
ribes the same qualities to this genial root. 
Igain, Decker, in his C«/V Hornbook, 1609: ** Potato-pies and 
tards stood like the sinful suburbs of cookery,*' &c. 
Vgain, in Marston's Satires, 1599 : 

** — camphire and lettice chaste, 

*' Are now cashier'd — now Sophi 'ringoes eate, 

** Candi'd potatoes are Athenians' meate." 
ain, in Holinshed's Chronicle, Description of England^ p. 167: 
)f the potatoe and such venerous roots, &c, 1 speake not." 
L.astly, in Sir John Harrington's Metamorphosis of Jj ax, 1596: 
'erhaps you have been used to your dainties of potatoes, of ca- 
ire, eringus, plums of Genowa, all which may well encrease 
ir appetite to severall evacuations." 

;n The good Susvoives yeviell, a book of cookery published in 
)6, 1 iind the following receipt to make a tarte that is a courage 
I man or voom^n .• " Take two quinces, and twoo or three burre 
tes, and a POT AXON; and pare your POTATON and 
ape ,your roots, and put them into a quarte of wine, and let 
m boyle till they bee tender, and put in an ounce of dates, and 
en they be boiled tender, drawe them through a strainer, wine 
1 all, and then put in the yolkes of eight egges, and the braynes 
three or four cocie-sparrovjes, and straine them into the other, 
i a little rose-water, and seeth them all with sugar, cinnamon 
1 ginger, and cloves, and mace ; and put in a little sweet but- 
, and set it upon a chafing-dish of coles between two platters, 
let it boyle till it be something bigge." 

[Gerard elsewhere observes, m his Herbal, thsii " potatoes may 
've as a ground or foundation whereon the cunning confectioner 
sugar-baker may worke and frame many comfortable conserves 
i restorative sweetmeats." 

The same venerable botanist likewise adds, that the stalk of clot- 
re, " being eaten rawe with salt and pepper, or boiled m the 
)th of fat meat, is pleasant to be eaten, and stirrefh up venereal 
ttions. It likewise strengtheneth the back,'* &c. 
Speaking of dates, he says, that " thereof be made divers ez- 
llent cordial comfortable and nourishing medicines, and that 
)cure lust of the body very mightily.** He also mentions quinces 
having the same virtues. 

We may likewise add, that Shakspeare's own authority for the 
icacy of quinces and dates is not wanting. He has certainly in- 
iduced them both as proper to be employed in the weddin^p 
iner of Paris and Juliet: 

" They call for dates and quinces in the pastry." 
It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great Britain, 
It potatoes were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, and 
It the^ came first from Ireland into Lancashire . IX "NM^Vxvw • 
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erer, fbrt^ yean before they were much cohiTated about Loodoit 
At thif time they were distinguished from the Spanish by the 
name of Virginia /oea«or«,— or battatas, which is the Indian de- 
nomination m the Spanish sort. The Indians in Virginia called 
them ofienank. Sir Walter Raleigh was the first who planted them 
in Ireland. Authors differ asL to the nature of this vegetable, u 
well as in respect of the country fW>m whence it originally came. 
Switzer calls it Suantm Pmrmanumt i. e. the tkirret of Ptm. Dr. 
Hill says it is a solamm ; and another ^ry respectable naturalist 
conceives it to be <i native of Mexico. 

The accumulation of instances in this note is to be regarded as 
a proof how often dark allusions might be cleared up, if •ommeii- 
l^tors were diligent in their researches. Coilint. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE atory on which this play is founded, is related as a true 
tne in GlrDlamo de la Corte's Hittary cf Verona. It was originally 
published by an anonymous Italian novelUst in 1549 at Venice ; 
and again in 1553, at the same place. The first edition of Bandel- 
lo's u'ork appeared a year later than the last of these already 
snentioned. Pierre Boisteau copied it with alterations and addi- 
tions Belleforest adopted it in the first volume of his collection 
1596 ; but ver> probably some edition of it yet more ancient bsd 
found its way abroad ; as, in this improved state, it was translated 
into English, by Arthur Brooke, and published iti^vxa octavo vo- 
lume, 1562, but without a name. On this occasion it appears in 
the form of a poem entitled. The tragicall Hittorie of Romeus and 
yuliet • It was republished in 1587, under the same title : ** Con' 
tayning in it a rare example of true Constancie: %utth the suhtillCoun- 
9eU and Practices of an old Fryar, and their Event Imprinted by R. 
MobinsonV Among the entries on the Books of the Stationera* 
Company, I find February 18, 1582 : " M. TottelJ Borneo and Ju- 
ietta.'* Again, Aug. 5, 1596: «• Edward White J a new ballad of 
Momeo and yulteu'* The same story is found in The Palace of 
Pleasure •• ho\i ever, Shakspeare was not entirely indebted to Pain- 
ter's epitome; but rather to the poem already mentioned. Sta- 
nyhurst, the translator of Virgil in 1582, enumerates Julietta 
among his heroines, in a piece which he rails an Epitaph, or Com- 
mune Defnnctonim : and it appears (as Dr Fairner has obscned, 
irom a passage in Ames's Typographical Antir/uities, that the story 
had likewise been translated by another hand. Captain Brevalin 
his Travels tells us, that he saw at Verona the tomb of tjiese un- 
happy lovers. Steevens. 

This story was well known to the English poets before the time 
of Shakspeare. In an old collection of poems, called J gorgeout 
Gallery ^gallant Inventions, 1578, I find it mentioned : 
" Sir Romeus* annoy but trifle seems to mine." 

And again, Romeus and yuliet are celebrated in ** A poor Knight 
his Palace of private Pleasure^ 1579 " Farm.er. 

The first of the foregoing notes was prefixed to two of our 
former editions ; but as the following ma> be in some respects 
more correct, it would be unjustly withheld from the public— 
This is not the first time we have profited by the accuracy of Mr. 
Malone. Steevens, 

The original relater of the story on which this play is formed, 
was Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. 
His novel did not appear till some years after his death ; being 
first printed at Venice in 1535, under the title of La GiuUetta. A 
second edition was published in 1539: and it was again reprinted 
at the same place in 1553, (without he author's name) with the 
following title : Historia nuovamente ritrovata di due nobili Am,anti, 
con la loro pietosa morte; intervenuta gia nella citta di Verona, nell 
tempo del Stgnor Bartolomeo della Scala. Nuovamente ftampata. 
Of the author some account may be found prefixed to the poc© 
of£ofttetu and yuliet - 
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tn 1554 BandeUo{mblished, at Lucca, a novel on the same sub- 
ject; [Tom. II, Nov. ix,] and shortly afterwards Boisteau exhi- 
bited one in French, founded on the Italian narratives, but vary- 
»iigfrom them in many paiiiculars. From Boisteau^s' novel the 
same story was, in 1562, formed into^ Enghsh poem, with con- 
siderable alterations and large additions, by Mr. Arthur Brooke. 
This piece, which the reader may find at the end of tlie present 
play, was printed by Richard Tottel with the following title, writ- 
ten probably, according to the fashion of that time, by the book- 
seller : The TVagicaU Hystory of Romeus and yuliet, containing a 
rare Example of true Constancie: with the iubtill Counsels, andPraC" 
tices of an old Fryer, and their ill event. It wai again pubhshed by 
the same bookseller in 1582. Painter in the second volume of his 
Palace of Pleasure, 1567, published a prose translation from the 
French of Boisteau, which he entitled Rhotneo and yulietta, 
Shakspeare had probably read Painter's novel, having taken one 
circumstance from it or some other prose translation of Boisteau ; 
but his play was undoubtedly formed on the poem of Arthur 
Brooke. This is proved decisively by the following circumstances. 
1. In the poem the prince of Verona is called Escalus; so also in 
the play. — In Painter's translation from Boisteau he is named 
Signor Escala; and sometimes Lord Barthtdomev: o/*£scala. 2- In 
Painter's novel the family of Romeo are called tlie Montesches,' 
in the poem and in the play, the Montagues. 3. The messenger 
employed by friar Lawrence to carry a letter to Romeo to inform 
him when Juliet would awake from her trance, is in Painter's 
translation called Anselme: in the poem, and in the play, friar 
John is employed in this business. 4. The circumstance of Ca- 
pulet's writing down the names of the guests whom he invites to 
supper, is found in the poem and in the play, but is not mentioned 
by Painter, nor is it found in the original Italian novel. 5. The 
residence of the Capulets, in the original, and in Painter, is called 
VUla Franca; in the poem and in the play Freetown. 6. Several 
passages of Romeo and Juliet appear to have been formed on 
hints furnished by the poem, of which no traces are found either 
injPainter's novel, or in Boisteau, or the t)riginal; and several ex- 
pressions are borrowed from thence, which will be found in their 
proper places. 

As what has been now stated has been controverted, (for what 
may not be controverted ?) I should enter more largely into the 
subject, but that the various passages of the poem which I have 
quoted in the following notes, funiish such a decisive proof of 
the play's having been constructed upon it, as not to leave, in my 
apprehension, a shadow of doubt upon the subject. The question 
is not, whether Shakspeare had read other novels, or other poeti- 
cal pieces, founded on this story, but whether the poem written 
by Arthur Brooke was the batis on which this play was built. 

With respect to the name of Romeo, this also Shakspeare might 
have found in the poem ; for in one place that name is given to 
him : or he might have had it from Painter's novel, from which 
or from some other prose translation of the samest;OTY Vi^ Yv«a,^<%V 
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hart already stid, taken one circtimatance not mentioned in the 
poem. In 1570 was entered on the Statioiien' books by Hemy 
Bynnenum, The JPiHfitil HjMt&ry cf ij kmptg ItalianM^ which I sus- 
pect was a prose narratiye <m the story on which our author's 
|day is constructed. 

Breval says in his traTeb, that on a strict inquiry ioto the his- 
tories of Verona, he found that Shakspeare had Taried very little 
from the truth, either in the names, characters, or other circmn- 
■tances of his play. Malont. 

It is plain, from more than one circumstance, that Shakspetre 
had read this novel, both in its prosaick and metrical form. He 
might likewise have met with other poetical pieces on the same 
subject We are not yet at the end of our discoveries relative to 
the originals of our author's dramatic pieces. Stetwm, 



PROLOGUE. 



Two households^ both alike in dignity^ 

In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 

A pair of star-cross'd lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventur'd piteous overthrows 

Do, with their death, bury their parents* strife. 
The fearful passage of their death-mark'd love, 

And the continuance of their parents' rage. 
Which, but their children's end, nought could remove, 

Is now the two hours' traffick of our stage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend. 
What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend.^ 

1 This prologue, after the first copy was published in 1597, 're- 
ceived several alterations, both in respect of correctness and ver- 
sification. In the folio it is omitted.— The play was originally 
performed by the Right Hon. the Lord of Huntdon hi* servant*. 

In the first of King James I, was made an act of parliament 
for some restnunt or limitation of noblemen in the protection of 
players, or of players under their sanction. Steevem, 

Under the word Prologue, in the copy of 1599, is printed 
Chorus, which I suppose meant only that the prologue was to be 
spoken by the same person who personated the chorus at the end 
of the first Act. 

The original prologue, in the quarto of 1597, stands thus: 
Two household frends, alike in dignitie. 

In faire Verona, where we lay our scene. 
From civil broyles broke into enmitie. 

Whose civill warre makes civill hands uncleane. 
From forth the fatall loynes of these two foes 

A paire of starre-crost lovers tooke their life ; 
Whose misadventures, piteous overthrowes, 

(Through the continuing of their fathers* strife. 
And death-markt passage of their parent's rage,) 

Is now the two howres traffique of our stage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend. 
What here v^e want, wee '11 studie to amend. Malone. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



£.sca.\ri&t prince o/' Verona. 

Piitis, a yoviig nobleman, kintman to the prinet. 

Aionugue,'! Ararfg of tvjo hou»eM, al variance tvith each 

Capulct, 3 olher. 

.In old man, uncle to Capulel. 

Kon-co, son to Montague. 

Mcrcuiio, kinsman to the firince, and friend to Romeo- 

Bemo'io, nepkeio to Montague, and friend to Romee- 

Tj talt, nephew to lady Capulet. 

FriuT Lawrence, a /ran«>ran. 

Friar John, of the lame order. 

Balthaaar, servant to Romeo. 

Abram, tenant to Montague. 

An apothecary. 

Three muiieiana. 

Chorus. Boy; page Co Paris; Peter j an officer. 

Lady Montague, -nife to Montage. 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, davgkter to Capulet. 
Xurae to Juliet. 

Cilisena of Verona ; teveral men and vromen, relation* te 
both house* I maskers, guards, watchmen, and altcn- 



During the greater part of the play, in Verona: 
the fifth act, at Mantuik 
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ACT I SCENE 1. 

A fiublic Place. 



Enter Sampson and Gregory, armed with Sivords 

and Bucklers. 

Sam. Gregory, o* my word, we '11 not carry coals.* 
Gre. No, for then we should be colliers. 

2 — vye *ll not carry coals'^ Dr. Warburton very justly ob- 
serves, that this was a phrase iormerly in use to signify the bear- 
ing injuries ; but, as he has given no instances in support of his 
declaration, I thought it necessary to subjoin the following. So, 
Skelton : 

" — You, I say, Julian, 
" Wyll you beare no cole*?' 

Again, Nash, in his Have voithyou to Saffron Waldcn, 1595, says: 
** We will bear no coles, 1 warrant you'* 

Again, in Marston's Antonio and Afellida, 2nd part, 1602 : " He 
has had wrong, and if I were he, I vjould bear no cole*.** Again, 
in Lam Tricks, or Who viould have thought it? a comedy, by John 
Dav, 1608: " I Ml carry coals an you will, no horns." Again, in 
May-Day, a comedy, by Chapman, 1610: "You must swear by 
no man*s beard but your own; for that may breed a quarrel: 
above all things, you must carry no coals** And a^ain, in the same 
play : ** Now my ancient being a man of an un-coal-catrying spi- 
rit," &c. Again, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his Humour.- 
" Here comes one that will carry coals; ergo, will hold my dog." 
And, lastly, in the poet's own Kijig Henry V : ** At Calais they 
stole a fireshovel; 1 knew by that piece of service the men would 
carry coals.** Again, in The Malcontent, 1604: ** Great slaves fear 
better than love,*bom naturally for a cotil-bastet ** Steevens. 

This phrase continued to be in use do>\ n to the middle of the last 
century. In a little satirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, intitled 
•* Two centuries [of Books] of St. Paul's Churchyard," &c. pub 
lished after the death of King Charles I, N° 22, p. 50, is inserted 
** Fire, fire/ a small manual, dedicated t9 Sir Arthur Haselridge 
in which it is plainly proved by a whole chauldron of scripture 
that yohn Lillbum will not carry coals.^* By Dr. Gouge. Percy. 

Notwithstanding this accumulation of passages in which the 
phrase itself occurs, the original of it is stvUkft uaex.^\OT^<\. ** \C 

T2 
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Sam, I mean, and vfc be in choler, we '11 draw. 

Gre, Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 
collar. 

Sam, I strike quickly, being moved. 

Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to strike. 

Sam, A dog of the house of Montague moves me. 

Gre. To move, is— to stir; and to be valiant, i&— to 
stand to it : therefore, if thou art moved, thou run'st 
away. 

Sam. A dog of that house shall move me to stand: I 
will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague's. 

Gre. That shows thee a weak slave ; for the weakest 
goes to tlie wall. 

Sam. True; and' therefore women, being the weaker 
vessels, are ever thrust to the wall : — therefore I will 
push Montague's men from the wall, and thrust his 
maids to the wall. 

Gre. The quarrel is between our masters, and us their 
men. 

Sam. 'Tis all one, I will show myself a tyrant : when 
I have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the 
maids; 3 1 will cut off their heads. 

thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head,** &c. Proverbs xxv, 22 ^-^or as cited in the£pistle 
to the Uomans, xx, 20. Henley. 

The Enelish version of the Bible (exclusive of its nobler use) 
has proved of infinite service to literary antiquaries; but on the 
present occasion, I fear, it will do us little good. Collier w as a 
very ancient term of abuse. " Hang him, foul Collier!** says Sir 
Toby Belch, speaking of the Devil, in the fourth Act of Tivelfth 
Night. Any person, therefore, who would hear to be called a col- 
Her, was said to carry coals. 

It afterwards became descriptive of any one who would endure 
a gibe or flout. So, in Churchyard's Farevtellto the Worlds 1598: 
** He made him. laugh, that lookt as be would sweare; 
" He carried coales^ that could abide no gest." Steevens. 

The phrase should seem to mean originally. We '11 not submit 
to servile offices ; and thence secondarily, we *H not endure inju- 
ries. It has been suggested, that it may mean, " vce *ll not bear 
resentment burning like a coal of fire incur bosoms, without break- 
ing out into some outrage; wkli allusion to tlie proverbial sen-. 
thence, tliat smothered anger is a coal of (ire in the bosom : But 
the word carry seems adverse to such an. interpretation. Mulone. 

^ — cruel vcith the maid^{\ Tliefvxst folio reads— c/W witir 
the maids, ^ohn^on* 
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Ore. The heads of the maids ? 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden- 
heads ; take it in what sense thou wilt. 

Gre. They must take it in sense, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they shall feel, while I am able to stand : 
and, 'tis known, I am a pretty piece of flesh. 

Gre. 'Tis well, thou art not fish; if thou hadst, thou 
hadst been Poor John.* Draw thy tool; here comes two 
of the house of the Montagues.^ 

Enter Abram and Balthasar. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will back thee, 

Gre. How ? turn thy back, and run ? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. No, marry : I fear thee ! 

Sam. Let us take the law of our sides ; let them begin. 

Gre. I will frown, as I pass by ; and let them take it 
as they list. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at them ; 
which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it.* 

So does the quarto 1599; but the word is written ciuUl. It was 
manifestly an error of the press. iThe first copy furnishes no help, 
the passage there standing thus : **lle play the tyrant;. He first 
begin with the maids, and oif with their heads:'' but the true 
reading is found in the undated quarto. Malone. 

4 -^...^poor yohn.'] is hake, (a species of fisli) dried and salted. 

Malone. 
9 here cotnes two of the house of the Montagues.'] The word 

two, which was inadvertently omitted by the compositor in the 
quarto 1599, and of course in the subsequent impressions, I have 
restored from the first quarto of 1597, from which, in almost every 
page, former editors have drawn many valuable emendations in 
this play. The disregard of concord is in character. 

It should be observed, that the partizans of the Montague fa- 
mily woi*e a token in their hats, in order to distinguish them from 
their enemies, the Capulets. Hence throughout this play, they 
are known at a distance. This circumstance is mentioned by Gas- 
coigne, in a Devise of a Masque, written for the Hight Honoura- 
ble Viscount Mountacute, 1575: 

•* And for a fiiriher proofe, he shewed in hys hat 

" Thys token which the Mountacutes did beare alwaies, for 

that 
** They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they pas», 
"For ancient grutch whych. long ago 'tweene these two 
houses was." Maloti^ 

« — Ivfill bite my thumb at them ; vthich it a dtc^acc to tHe!4>. 
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Mr. IXo you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam. 1 do bite my thumb, &ir. 

Abr, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir ? 

Sam, Is the law on our side, if I say-*ay ? 

Gre. No. 

Sam. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir; but 
I bite my thumb, sir. 

Grt. Do you quarrel, sir? 

Mr. Quarrel, sir ? no* sir. 

Sam. If you do, sir, 1 am for you ; I serve as good a 
man as you. 

Abr. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 

Enter Benvolio,^ at a Distance. 
Gre. Say— better ; here comes one of my master's 
kinsmen.* 



if they bear it ] So it signifies in Randolph's Mutes LooHng-Glait, 
Act 111, sc. lit, p. 45: 

** Orgylut To bite his thumb at me. 

'* Argus. 'Why should not a man bite his thumb ? 

" Orgyliu At me ? were 1 scorn 'd to see men bite their thunbSt 

*• Rapiers and daggers,'* &c. Grey. 

Dr Lodge, in a pamphlet caHed Wiu Miserie &c. 1596, has this 
passage : ** Behold next I see Contempt marching fortl), giving 
mee the Jico wiVA his thombe in his mouth " In a translation from 
Stephens's Apology for HerodotuM^ in 1607, p. 142, 1 meet with 
these words: ** It \s said of the Italians, if they once bite their 
fingers'^ ends in a threatning manner, God knows, if they set upon 
thtir enemie face to fixe, it is because they cannot assail him be- 
hind Lis backe." Perha|-s Ben Jonson ridicules this scene oi BO' 
meo and ^uiiet, in his ^e^ Inn •• 
Buff Hou,4/>iV/i>J? 
Spiil it at me ? 
7\p I reck not, but I spill it." Steeoens. 

This mode of quarrelling appears to have been common in our 
author's lime. *' What swearing is there, (says Decker, de- 
scribing the various groupes that daily frequented the walks of 
St Paul's Church,) what shouldering, what justiing, what jeer- 
ing, what byting of thumbs, to beget quarrels /^^ The Dead Term, 
1608. Malone 

y Enter Benvolio,"^, Much of this scene is added since the first 
edition ; but probably by Shakspeare, since we find it in that of 
the year 1599. Fope. 

^ here comes one of my master's I'insmen.'] Some mistake 

has happened in this v^ace; Grtgory is a servant of the CapuleU, 
and Benvolio was of the Montague tacxXoii. Farmtr, 
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Sam, Yes, better, sir. 

jibr. You lie. 

Sam, Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, remember tl*f 
swashing bIow.« [ They fight, 

Ben, Part, fools ; put up your swords ; you know not 
what you do. ^Beata^ down their Swords. 

Enter Tybalt. 
Tyb, What, art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Ben, 1 do but keep the peace ; put up thy sword^ 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 

Tyb, What, drawn, and talk of peace ? I hate the word^ 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : 
Have at thee, coward. [Theyfi^ht. 

Mnter several Partizans of both Houses^ who join the 
Fray; then enter Citizens, with Clubs. 

\ Cit. Clubs, bills, ^ and partizans! strike! beat them 
down ! 
Down with the Capulets! down with the Montagues'. 

£nter Capulet, in his Gown; and Lady Capulet. 

Cafi. What noise is this ?— -Give me my long sword,* 
ho! 

Perhaps there is no mistake. Gregory may mean Tybalt, who 
enters immediately after Benvolio, but on a different part of the 
stage. The eyes of the servant may be directed the way be sees 
Tybalt coming, and in the mean time, Benvolio enters on the op- 
posite side. Steevens, 

9 ~^.^thy swashing blovj-l Ben Jonson uses this expression in 
his Staple for Niev)s: " I do confess a swashing blaw,^ In The Three 
Ladies of London, 1584, Fraud says : 

*< I will flaunt it and brave it aAer the lusty swash,'* 
Again, in As you Like it: 

** I '11 have a martial and a swashing outside." 

See Vol. V, p. 32rn. 8. 

To swash seems to have meant to be a bully, to be noisily va- 
liant. So, Green, in his Card (f Fancy, 1608: « — in spending and 
spoiling, in swearing and swashing.*' Barrett, in his Ahearie, 1580, 
says, that *<to swash is to make a noise with swordes against ter- 
gats." Steevens. 

1 Clubs, bills, &c.] When an affray arose in the streets, clubs 
was the usual exclamation, S^e Vol. V, p. 12^ B. 4| %X^\t^^ 
^fp' 29, a, 6, Malme, 
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La, Cafi, A crutch, a crutch 1 Why call you for a sword? 
- Cafi, My sword, I say 1 — Old Montague is comei 
Aud flourishes his blade in spite of me. 

Enter Montague and Lady Montague. 
Mon. Thou villain, Capulet,— Hold me not, let me go. 
La. Mon, Thou shalt not stir one foot to seek a foe. 

Enter Prince, with Attendants. 
Prin. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel, — 
Will they not hear ? — what ho ! you men, you beastsj— 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veinsy 
On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your niis-temper'd weapons^ to the ground, 
And hear the sentence of your moved princes- 
Three civil brawls, bi'ed of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice disturbed the quiet of our streets ; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate ; 
If ever you disturb our streets again, 
Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

8 Give me my long sword,] The long ivoord was the sword used 
in war, which was sometimes wielded with both hands, yohnton* 
See Vol. Ill, p. 60, n. 6. Malone. 

This long rmord is mentioned in The Coxcomb, a comedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, where the {ustice says: 

•* Take their confessions, and my long ruaordi 
** I cannot tell what danger we may meet with.** 
Chapman, without authority from Homer, has equipped Nep- 
tune with this weapon : 

" King Neptune, with his long sword, — .** Iliad XV. 
^ It appears that it was once the fashion to wear two swords of 
different sizes at the same time. 

So, in Decker's Satiromastix, 1602: "Peter Salamander, tie 
up your great and your little svjord.** 

The little tvord was the weapon commonly worn, the dress 
ffWord. Steevens. 
The little sword was probably nothing more than a dagger. 

Malone- 
3 — — mi8-temper*d weapons — ] are angry weapons. So, in Kitig 

"This inundation of tm«-temt>e!*d\v>Masswt^» ^»Jt, Sitc«»^ 
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Por this 4me, all the rest depart away : 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me ; ^ 

And, Montague, come ydu this afternoon, 

To know our further pleasure in this case, 

To old Free-town, our common judgment-place> 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

[^Exeunt Prince, and jittendants s Cap. Lady Cap. 
Tyb. Citizens, and Servants, 
Mon. Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach ?— ' 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 

Ben. Here were the servants of your adversary^ 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach: 
I drew to part them ; in the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared; 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears. 
He swung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss'd him in scorn : 
While we were interchanging thrusts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 

La, Mon. O, where is Romeo I— saw you him to-day ? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worshipp'd sun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the east, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 
Where, — underneath the grove of sycamore. 
That westward rooteth from the city's side, — 
So early walking did I see your son : 
Towards him 1 made ; but he was 'ware of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 
I, measuring his affections by my own, — 
That most are busied when they are most alone,' — 
Pursu'd my humour, not pursuing his, 



* To old Free-town, oar common judgment-place.'] This name 
the poet found in the TVagicall History of Ronteus and yuliett 1562. 
It is there said to be the castle of the Capulets. Malone. 

8 Thatmott are busied Sec] edition 1597. Instead of which it is 
in the other editions thus : 

«< . by my own, 

« Which then most soug^ht, where most might not be 

found, 
** Being one too many by my weary Rclf , 
*'Punu'd my Aumour,** &c. Po/»c. 
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And gladly shunn'd who gladly fled from me.* 

Mon, Many a morning hath he there been seen^ 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew. 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs : 
But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the furthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed, 
Away from light steals home my heavy son, 
And private in his chamber pens himself; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out^ 
And makes himself an artificial night : 
Black and portentous must this humour prove, 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 
Ben, My noble uncle, do you know the cause ? 
Mon, I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 
Ben, Have you imp6rtun'd him by any means ?^ 
Mon, Both by myself, and many other friends : 
But he, his own affections' counsellor. 
Is to himself — I will not say, how true- 
But to himself so secret and so close, 
So far from sounding and discovery, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.' 

And gladly shunn'd &c.] The ten lines following, not ineditios 
1597, but in the next of 1599. Pope. 

7 Ben. Save you imp6rtun*d &c.] These two speeches also 
omitted in edition 1597, but inserted in 1599. Pope 

8 Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.] [Old copy — same.'] When 
we come to consider, that there is some power else besides balmy 
air, that brings forth, and makes the tender buds spread them- 
selves, I do not think it improbable that the poet wrote : 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 
Or, according to the more obsolete spelling, sutme; which 
brings it nearer to the traces of the corrupted text. Theobald, 

1 cannot but suspect that some lines are lost, which connected 
this simile, more closely with the foregoing -speech : these lines, 
if such there were, lamented the danger that Romeo will die of 
his melancholy, before his virtues or abilities were known to the 
world yohnson, 

I suspect no loss of connecting lines. An expression somewhat 
similar occurs in Timoriy Act I v, sc. ii : 
" A dedicated beggar to the airV 
I have, however, adopted TVveob»\d*seme\\dation. Mr M. Ma- 
^OJi observes " that ther^ is xvox «i s\ti^\^ ^^^^^^ Nsi wa -w^^t 
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Xbould we but learn from whence his sorrows grow, 
"We w^ould as wilHngly give cure, as know. 

Enter Romeo, at a di8tance>, 

Ben, See, where he comes: So please you, step aside; 
1 *11 know his grievance, or be much denied. 

IHon. I would, thou wert so happy by thy stay, 
To hear true shrift. — Come, madam, let *s away. 

[^Exeunt MoN. and Lady^ 

Ben. Good morrow, cousan. 

JRom. Is the day so young ? 

Ben. But new struck nine. 

Rom. Ah me! sad hours seem long. 

Was thai my father that went hence so fasti 

Ben. It was:— What sadness lengthens Romeo's 
hours ? 

B.om. Not having that, which, having, makes them 
short. 

Ben. In love ? 

JRom. Out — 

-Bew. Of love? 



where so great an improvement of language is obtained, by so 
flight a deviation from the text.'* Steevens. 

Dr. Johnson's conjecture is, I think unfounded ; the simile re- 
lates solely to Romeo's concealing the cause of his melancholy, 
and is again used by Shakspeare in Twelfth Night.' 
*• — She never told her love, 
" But let concealment, like a Huorm i' f A' bud, 
'* Feed on her damask cheek." 
In the last Act of this play our poet has evidently imitated the 
RosaTnond of Daniel; and in the present passage might have re- 
membered the following lines in one of the Sonnets of the same 
writer, who was then extremely popular. The lines, whether re* 
membered by our author or not, add such support to Mr. Tlieo- 
bald's emendation, that I should have given it a place in, my text, 
but that the other mode of phraseology was not uncommon in 
Shakspeare's time : 

•• And whilst thou spread'st unto the rising sannet 
" The fairest fiovier that ever saw the light, 
** Now joy thy time, before thy sweet be done." 

Daniel's Sonnets, 1594* 
The line quoted by Mr. Steevens does not appear to me to be 
adverse to this emendation. The bud could not dedicate its beauty 
to the sun, without at the same time dedicating it to the air. 

A similar phraseology, however, to that of my text ma:^ \i|t 
found 171 Dan'iePs Utb, 32d, 4i\h, and 53d SornieU. Malow* 
VOL. XIX. XJ 
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Rom, Out of her favour, where I am in love. 

Ben, Alas, that love, so gentle in his view. 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proot 1 

Rom, Alas, that love, whose view is mufRed still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will!* 
Where shall we dine.^ — O me I — What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for 1 have heard it all. 
Here 's much to do with hate, but more with love :— 
Why then, O brawling lovei* O loving hate! 

• to hisuill/] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. War- 
burton, read — to bis ill. The present reading has some obscuri- 
ty; tbe meaning may be, that love finds out means to pursue bit 
desire. That the blind shouid ^nd paths to ill is no great wonder. 

yohnton. 

It is not unusual for those who are blinded by love to overlook 
every difficulty that opposes their pursuii. Nichols 

What Romeo seems to lament is, that love, though blind, 
should discover pathways to his will, and yet cannot avail him- 
self of them ; should perceive tbe road which he is forbidden to 
take. 

The quarto, 1597, reads — 

Should, Vitthout laws, gixte path-voays to our viillf 
I, e. being lawless itself, prescribe laws to others. Steevens. 

This piissage seems to have been misapprehended. Benvolio 
has lamented that the God of love, who appears so gentle, should 
be a tyrant. — It is no less to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the 
blind god should }et be able to direct his arrows at those whom he 
wishes to hit, that he should wound whomever he vsills, or desires 
to wound. Malone, 

1 Why then, O brawling love! &c.] Of these lines neither tbe 
sense nor occasion is very evident. He is not yet in love with an 
enemy; and to love one and hate another is no stich unconirooD 
state, as can deserve all this toil of antithesis, yohnson. 

Had Dr. Johnson attended to the letter of invitation in the next 
scene, he would have found that Rosaline was niece to Capulet. 

Anonymus. 
Every sonnetteer characterises Love by contrarieties. Watson 
begins one of his canzonets : 

" Love is a sowre delight, a sugred griefe, 
" A living death, an ever-dying life,'* &c. 
Turberville makes Reason harangue against it in the same 
manner: 

" A fierie frost, a flame that frozen is with ise ! 
** A heavie burden light to beare ! A vertue fraughte wilb 
vice!" &c. 
This kind of antithesis was very much the taste of the Pro- 
vengal and Italian poets ; pevYiWps \\. mv^Vvx )ae. \v\tvied by the od* 
of Sappho preserved by "Loti^itvua. VeVtwc\i \^^siJ\ ^'i \n.\ 
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O any thing, of nothing first create ! 

O heavy lightness \ serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick healch ! 

Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is !— 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Dost thou not laugh? 

Ben, No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom, Good heart, at what I 

Ben, At thy good heart's oppression^ 

Rom. Why, such is love's transgression.^— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine : this love, that thou hast shown> 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Love is a smoke rais'd with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purg'd, a fire sparkling in lovers' eyes;^ 
Being vex'd,* a sea nourish'^d with lovers* tears: 

" Pace non trovo, e non h6 da far g^uerra ; 

*<£ temo, e spero, e ardo, e son un ghiaccio; 

*•£ volo sopra'l ciel, e ghiaccio in terra; 

** E nulla stringo, e tutto'l mondo abbraccio" &c. Sonnet 105^. 

Sir Thomas Wyat gives a translation of this sonnet, -without 

any notice of the original, under the title of Description of the 

eontrarifjus Passions in a Louev amongst the Songes and Sonnettes, 

by the Earle of Surrey, and others, 1574. Fanner. 

2 Why, such is love's transgression"] Such is^ the consequence of 
unskilful and mistaken kindness. Johnson. 

3 Being purg'd, ajire sparkling in lovers* eyes/] The author may 
mean being purged of smoke, but it is perliaps a meaning never 
given to the word in any other place. I would rather read, Being 
urg'd, a fire sparkling — . Being excited and inforced. To urge 
the fire is the technical term. Johnson. 

Dr. Akenside in his Hymn ta Cheerfulness, has the same ex^ 
pression : 

«« Haste, light the tapers, urge the fire, 
" And bid the joyless day retire." J^eed. 
Again, in Chapman's version of the 21st Iliad.'' 

" And as a caldron, under put with store of fire— 
•* Bavins of sere wood urging it." &c. Steevens. 

4 Being vex*d, &c.] As this line stands single, it is likely that 
the foregoing or following line that rhymed to it is lost. Johnson. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose any line lost. In the 
former speech about love's contrarieties, there are several lines 
which have no other to rhyme with them ; as a\&0 iiw \]d^ ic^o^- 
big', About RasaUne'a chsLstity^ Stecoetti* 
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What is it else ? a madness most discreet^ 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

Farewel, my coz. [^Goin^. 

Bi n. Soft, I will go along ;. 

An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

J^oni. Tut, I have lost myself; I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, he *s some other where. 

JBen, Tell me in sadness,' who she is you love. 

JRom, What, shall 1 groan, and tell thee I 

Ben, Groan? why, no; 

But sadly tell me, who. 

Bom, Bid a sick man in sadness make his will:— 
Ah, word ill urg'd to one that is so ill!— 
In sudness, cousin, 1 do love a woman. 

Ben. 1 aim'd so near, when I supposed you lov*d. 

Bom, A right good marks-man 1— And she *s fair I 
love. 

Ben, A right fair mark, fair cor, is soonest hit. 

i^om. Well, in that hit, you miss: she '11 not be hit 
With Cupid's arrow, she hath Dian's wit; 
And, in strong proof of chastity well arm'd,* 
From love's weak childish bow she lives unharm'd* 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms,'' 
Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold : 
O, she is rich in ])eauty; only poor, 
That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store. •* 

B Tell me in sadness,] That is, tell me gravefy, tell me in te* 

riousness. yohnson. 

« And, in strong proof he."] As this play was written in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, I cannot help regarding these speeches of 
Romeo as an oblique compliment to her majesty, who was not 
liable to be displeased at hearing her chastity praised after she 
was suspected to have lost it, or her beauty commended in the 
67th year of her age, though she never possessed any when she 
was young. Her declaration that she would continue unmarried^ 
increases the probability of the present supposition. Steevent. 

—--^in strong proof — ] In chastity of procf, as we say in ar- 
mour ^^o^ yohnaon* 

7 She will not stay the siege of loving temu,'] So, in our author's 
Venus and Adonis ^ 

** Remove your siege from my unyielding heart ; 

'' To lovers alarm it w i\\ not ope \Vve ^ate." Malone, 

» «^ with beauty diet her «tore.'\ "Nit. T>aesto^\^ T^%aa^ « WSV 
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Ben. Then she hath sworn, that she will still live chaste? 

Rom, She hath, and in that sparing makes huge waste ;* 
For beauty, starv'd with her severity, 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity.* 

her dies beauty's store/*' and is followed by the two succeeding 
editors. 1 have replaced the^ old reading, because I think it at 
least as plausible as the correction. She is rich, says he, in beaut/, 
and only poor in being subject to the lot of humanity, that her 
store, or riches, can he destroyed by death, who shall, by the same 
blow, put an end to beauty, yohnson. 

A^r. Theobald's alteration may be countenanced by the follow- 
ing passage in Swetnatn Arraigned, a comedy, 1620: 

<* Nature now shall boast no more 

** Of the riches of her store ; 

'< Since, in this her chiefest prize, 

** All the stock of beauty dies." 
Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Shakspeare : 

<* Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and date.'' 
Ag{un, in Massinger's Virgin- Martyr.- 

'• — ^— — with her dies 

" The abstract of all sweetness that 's in woman." Steevent. 

Yet perhaps the present reading may be right, and Romeo 

means to say, in his quaint jargon. That she is poor, because she 

leases no part of her store behind her, as with her all beauty 

will die. M. Mason. 

Words are sometimes shuffled out of their places at the prsss; 
but that they should be at once transposed and corrupted, is 
highly improbable. I have no doubt that the old copies are right. 
She is rich in beauty ; and poor in this circumstance alone, that 
with her, beauty will expire ; her store of wealth [which the poet 
has already said was the fairness of her person] will not be trans- 
mitted to posterity, inasmuch as she will " lead her graces to- 
the grave, and leave the world no copy." Malone. 

* The poet was, perhaps, indebted to this passage for the follow- 
ing epitaph : 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die. 

Which when alive did feeling give 

To as much beauty as could live. Ajtu Ed. 

9 She hath, and in that sparing ma/^e* Av^e waste ;] So, in our 
author's first Sonnet : 

" And, tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding^* Mahnt. 

1 For beauty, stared vjith her severity. 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity.'] So, in our author's third* 
Sonnet: ^ 

**Or uho is he so fond will be the tomb 
^* Of his self-love, to stop posterity .2" 
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She is too fair, too wise ; wisely too fair,' 
To merit bliss by making me despair : 
She hath forsworn to love ; and, in that vow^ 
Do I live dead, 3^* that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 

Rom, O, teach me how I should forget to think. 

Ben, By giving liberty unto thine eyes ; 
Examine other beauties. 

Rom, 'Tis the way 

To call hers, exquisite, in question more:^ 
These happy masks,' that kiss fair ladies' brows^ 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair ; 
He, that is strucken blind^ cannot forget 

Again, in his Venut and Adonis: 

'* What is thy boay but a swallowing grave, 
" Seeming to bury that posterity, 

<< Which by the rights of time thou need'st must hareP* 

Malone- 
2 — wiie/jr too fair, &c.} There is in her too much sanctimo- 
nious wisdom united with beauty, which induces her to continue 
chaste with the hopes of attaining heavenly bliss. Malont. 

None of tke following speeches of this scene are in the first 
edition of 1597. Pope. 

^ Dal live dead,] So, Richard the Third : 

** — now thev kill me with a limng death.** 
' See Vol. XI, p. 25, n.l Malone. 
•Soalso, Vol.X, p. 201: 

*< — — - with his soul, fled all my worldly solace ; 
" For seeing him, 1 see my life in death.** An^, Bd. 

* To call herSi exquisite^ in question inorei\ That is, to call hers^ 
which is exquisite, the more into my remembrance and contem- 
plation. It is in this sense, and not in that of doubt, or dispute^ 
that the word question is here used. Heath 

More into talk ; to make her unparalleled beauty more the suIk 
feet of thought and conversation. Malone, 

s These happy maskst &c.] i. e. the masks worn by female spec- 
tators of the play So, in Beaumont and Fletcher^s Beggar^* Bush^ 
so. ult : 

** We stand here for an Epilouge. 
*' Ladies, your bounties first ! the rest will follow; 
** For women's favours are a leading alms : 
•* If you be pleasM, look cheerly,. throw your eyes 
" Out at your mash** 
Former editors print thost instead of these-, but without autho* 
jitv Steevens. 

These happy masks, IbeWeve, tnewis wo tcvc^t^ VJcvmw \W\>»^^ 
sJca. Such ia Mr. Tyrwbitt?s oi^\iaotu Malw»v 
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The precious treasure of his eyesight lost : 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 
What doth her beauty serve,* but as a note 
Where I may read, who pass'd that passing fair? 
Farewel ; thou canst not teach me to forget.^ 

Ben. I *11 pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. [^Exeimt* 

SCENE II. 

ji Street, 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 

Ca/i, And Montague is bound' as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and 'tis not hard, I think, 
For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par, Of honourable reckoning are you both ; 
And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds so long. 
But now, my lord, what say you to my suit? 

Ca/i, But saying o'er what I have said before : 
My child is yet a stranger in the world. 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more summers wither in their pride,* 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 

Par, Younger than she are happy mothers made. 

Ca/i, And too soon marr'd are those so early made.*^ 



« What doth her beauty serve,] i. c. what end does it answer? 
In modem language we say — ** serve forV Steeven^ 

7 ' thou canst not teach me to J'orget.'] 
•* Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 
« 'Tis sure the hardest science, to forgetV 

Pope*iii Eloiza. Stee^e/w, 

■ And Montague is bound — ] This speech is not in the first 

quarto. That of 1599 has — But Montague — In that of 1609, and 

the folio, But is omitted. The reading of the text is that of thr 

undated quarto. Maione. 

9 Let tvio Tnore summers wther in their firidCfl So^ in our poetV 
103d Sonnet : 

•* — — Three winter's cold 

** Have from the fwests shook tlieir eummer^s pride, ^.**" 

Malonc 
* And too soon marr'd are those so early vniAe.'^ The quarto, 1597V 
Yeads : — And too soon wiarr Vare those so early marritd. 

Ptittenham, in J)is Art of Poesy ^ 1589, uses tWis eiLV^^^^^^^r 
which seems to be proverbial, a^^aaiostance o£ aftttute vA\vc^\if 
€mJJs the jSe&otmd:: 
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The earth hath swallow'd all my hopes but she^ 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth ;^ 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 

My will to her consent is but a part ; ^ 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 

Lies my consent and fair according voice. 

This night I hold an old accustora'd feast, * 

Whereto 1 have invited many a guest. 

Such as 1 love ; and you, among the store. 

One more, most welcome, makes my number more* 

At my poor house, look to behold this night 

Earth-treading stars, that make dark heaven light i* 



** The maid that toon married is, toon mctrred is." 
The jingle between tnarr'd and made is likewise frequent 
among the old writers. So, Sidney : 

•' Oh ! he is marr'd, ih&t is for others madeP* 
Spenser introduces it very oflen in his different poems. 

Steeoeru. 
Making and marring is enumerated among other unlawful 
games in the Stat. 2 and 3, Phi. and Ma c. 9. Great improve- 
ments have been made on this ancient game in the present cen- 
tury. Malone. 

s She ii the hopeful lady of my earth:'] This line is not in the 
first edition Pope. 

She ir the hopeful lady of my earth:'} This is a Gallicism: Filk 
de terre is the French phrase for an heirest- 

Kmg Richard II calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, hit earths 
** Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth.** 
Again : 

" So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth.** Steevens. 
The explanation of Mr. Steevens may be right; but there is a 
passage in The Maid""* Tragedy, which leads to another, where 
Amintor says : 

*« T\\\n earth of mine dotli tremble, and I feel 
" A stark aflPrighted motion in my blood." 
H^re earth means corporal part. M. Maton, 
Again, in this play : . 

" Can 1 g« forward, when my heart is here ? 
** Turn back, dull earthy and find thy center out** 
Again, in our author's 146th Sonnet : 

«* Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, — .** Malone. 

3 My toillXo her consent is hut apart;"] 7b, in this instance, sig- 
nifies in comparison vsith, in proportion to. So, in King Henry VJIZ: 
" These are but switches to l\\em." Steei«tic. 

^ £arth'treading stars, that malbe dark\i^ww^U^^;'\'t\avD«lt!* 
aenMO should be reformed thus; . 
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Such comfort, as do lusty young men feel* 
When weli-appareU'd April on the heel 

£arth-treadin^ stan that make dark even light: 
i. e. When the evening is dark, and without stars, these earthly 
stars supply their place, and light it up. So again, in this play: 
** Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
** Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear.** Warburton. 
But why nonsense ? is any thing more commonly said, than that 
Ibeauties eclipse the sun? Has not Pope the thought and tht 
word ? 

** Sol through white curtains shot a tim'rous ray, 
** And op*d those eyes that must eclipse the day '* 
Both the old and the new reading are philosophical nonsense; 
but they are both, and both equally, poetical sense. Johnson. 

I will not say that this passage, as it stands, is absolute non« 
tense; but I think it very absurd, and am certain that it is not 
capable of the meaning that Johnson attributes to it, without the 
aheration I mean to propose, which is, to read: 

JE at th' treading start that make dark, heaven* s light. 
That is^ earthly stars that outshine the stars of heaven, and 
ipake them appear dark by their own superior brightness. But 
according to the present reading, they are earthly stars thaten- 
lighten the gloom of heaven. M Mason. 

The old reading is sufficiently supported by a parallel passage 
in Churchyard's Sharers Wife, 1593: 

** My beautie blasd like torch or twinckling starre, 
" A liuely lamp that lends darke voorld same light** 
Mr. M Mason's explanation, however, may receive counte- 
nance from Sidney's Arcadia, Book III: 

<« Did light those beamy stars which greater light did 
dark." Steevens. 

9 — do lusty young men feel — ] To say, and to say in pom- 
pous words., that 2i young man shall jeel as much in an assembly of 
beauties, as young m.enfeel in the m,onth of April, is surely to waste 
sound upon a very poor sentiment. I read: 
Such comfort as do lusty yeomenfeel. 
You shall feel from the sight and conversation of these ladies, 
such hopes of happiness and such pleasure, as the farmer receives 
from the spring, when the plenty of the year begins, and the pros- 
pect of the harvest fills him with delight- yohnson. 

Toung m£n are certainly yeomen. So, in A lytell Geste of Robyn 
Mode, printed by Wynken de Worde : 

'* Robyn commaunded his wight ^om^ mWf 
•* Of lii. wyghtjvow^e wen. 
** Seuen score of wyght yonge m^n, 
•• Buske you my mery yonge men.*' 
In all these instances Copland's edition, printed not many yean 
after, reads— jK^omen. 

So again, in the uacieot legend of Jdam Btl^ pTUi\.«^\>'^ Ci^"^- 
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Of limping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh female buds shall you this niglit 
Inherit at my house ;* hear all, all see, 
And like her most, whose merit most shall be : 



•* There met he these wight yonge men. 

" Now g-o we hence sayed these wi^ht yong men. 

•* Here is a set of these wyg"ht^on^ wifn.*' 
But I have no doubt that he printed from a more antiquated 
edition, and that these passages have accidentally escaped altera- 
tion, as we generally meet with " wyght yetnenV See also Spel- 
man's Glossary ; voce juniores. It is np less singular that in a 
Subsequent act of this very play the old copies should^ in two 
places, read ** young trees** and ** young tree,** instead pf yeto-treetp 
«nd vevj-tree. Bitson. 

The following passages from Chaucer's jRomaunt of the JRose% 
and Virgil's third Georgick, will support the present reading, and 
febou- the propriety of Shakspeare's comparison : for to tell Pari* 
that he should feel the same sort of pleasure in an assembly of 
beauties, ^'\\\ch young folk feel in that season when they are most 
gay and amarous^ was surely as much as the old man ought t# 
•ay : 

** — uhi subditafiamma meduliis, 
** Fere tnagis {quia vere calor redit otsibus),** 

•• That it was May, thus dremid me, 

** In time of love and jolite, 

**That al thing ginnith waxin gay, &c.— 

*• Then yongfolke entendin aye, 

** For to ben gaie and amorous, 

**The time is then.so savorous." 

Romaunt of the Rose, v. 51," &c. 
Again, in The Roinaunce of the Soivdon of Bahyloyne &c. MS. P«- 
nes Dr. Farmer. 

" Hit bifelle by twyxte marche and maye, 

** Whan kynde corage begynneth to pryke ; 

** Whan frith and felde wexen gaye, 

•« And every wight desiri*h his like; 

" Whan lovers slepen with opyn yee, 

** As nightingalis on grene tre, 

" And sore desire that thai cowde flye 

" That thay myghte with there love be" &c. p. 2. Steevemr^ 
Our author's 99th Sonnet may also serve to confirm the reading 
of the text ; 

" From you have I been absent in the spiing 

*• When proud'pied April dress'd in all his trim, 

" Hath put a spirit of youth in ev'ry thing." 
Again, in Tancredand Gismund, a tragedy, 1592: 

" Tell me not of the date of Nature's days, 

** Then in the April of Vvw «^rtngttig age — " Malone. 
^Inherit at my hoa9e:'\ To inherit, \tv \)cv^ \%xv^i^g^ ^^ %\vs38.- 
speare'a age, is to/»M«c««. Sec VoVN\\,vVi,^T» Ma\w«. 
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Suchj amongst view of many, mine, being one. 
May stand in number, thougli in reckoning none.'' 



7 Such, amongst t)iev) of many, mine, being one, 
Jffay stand in nuTtUfer, though in reckoning none.'\ The first of 
these lines I do not understand. The old folio ^ves no help; the 
passage is there. Which one more view. I can offer nothing better 
than this : 

Within your view of many, mine, being one. 

May stand in number, &c. yohnson. 
Such, am.ongst view of m,any, &c ] Thus the quarto, 1597. In 
the subsequent quarto of 1599, that of 1609, and the folio, the 
Ene was printed thus : 

Which one [^on'] m/>re view of many, &c.. Malone. 
A very slight alteration will restore the clearest sense to this 
passage. Shakspeare might have written the lines thus : ^ 

Search amx>ng view of m.any: mine, being one. 

May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 
i. e. Am>ongst the m,any you will view there, search for one that will 
please you. Choose ouiq^ the multitude. This ag^es exactly with 
what he had already said to him: 

" — Hear all, all see, 

" And like her most, whose merit most shall be." 
A/y daughter (he proceeds) will^ it is true, be one of the numJfer^ 
kut her beauty can be of no reckoning (i. e estimation) among those 
whomyou will see here. Reckoning tor estimation, is used before in 
til is very scene : 

" Of honourable reckoning are you botli." Steevens. 
This interpretation is fully supported by a passage in Measure 
for Measure: 

•« — — our compell'd sins 

** Stand more for number, than accompt.*' 
i.e. estimation. There is here an allusion lo an old proverbial 
expression, that one is no number. So, in Decker's Honest Whore, 
Part II: 

•' — to fall to one, 

** is to fall to none, 

** For one no num,ber is" 
Again, in Shakspeare's 136th Sonnet: 

" Among a number one is reckoned none, 

" Then in the number let me pass untold." 
The following lines in the poem, on which the tragedy is found- 
ed, may add some support to Mr. Steevens's conjecture : 

** To his approved friend a solemn oath he plight,— 

<« . every where he would resort where ladies wont to 
meet; 

**Eke should his savage heart like all indifferently, 

^< For he^^would view and judge them all with unallured 
eye. — 
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Come) go with me ;— Go, sirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find those persons out, 
"Whose names are written there,* [^ives a /lafier] and 

to them say, 
My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 

[^Exeunt Cap. and Par. 
Serv, Find them out, whose names are written here ?• 
It is ^viitten^*— that the shoemaker should meddle with 
his yard, and the tailor with his last, the fisher with his 
pencil, and the painter with his nets; but I am sent to 
find those persons, whose names are here writ, and can 
never find what names the writing person hath here 
writ. I must to the learned : — In good time. 

Enter Benvolio and Rokeo. 
Ben. Tut, man ! one. fire bums out another's burning. 
One pain is lessen' d by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another's languish «^ 



"No knight or gentleman of high or low renown 
"But Capulet himself bad bid unto his feast, &c. 
" Young damsels thither flf)ck, of bachelor's a rout ; 
" Not so much for the banquet's sake, as beauties to search 
out." Malone. 
This passage is neither intelligible as it stands, nor do 1 think 
it will be rendered so by Steevens's amendment. — •* To search 
amongst view of many," is neither sense nor English. 
The old folio, as Johnson tells us, reads — 

Which one more viev) of many — 
And this l^ads us to the right reading, which I should suppose 
to have been this : 

Whilst on more xnevo of mMtiy, Tnine being one, &c. 
With this alteration the sense is clear, and the deviation from 
the folio very trifling. M, Mason. 

* find those persons out. 

Whose names are ivritten there,'] Shakspeare has here closely 
followed the poem already mentioned: 

"No lady fair or foul was in Verona town. 
No knight or gentleman of high or low renown. 
But Capilei himself hath bid unto his feast. 
Or by his name, in paper sent, appointed as a guest,** 

Af alone* 

9 Find them out, tohose names are vorittten here .'] The quarto 1 597, 

adds : " And yet I know not who are written here : I must to the 

learned to learn of them : that '» as much as to say, the tailor," 

&c. Steevens. 

1 0mmmm >Qfif/i onotherU langvu8h:."\TVj^a «^%Vwol>lv«^\% ^i2av^<Qiva^ 
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• 

Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Rom, Your plantain leaf is excellent for that.^ 
' Ben, For what, I pray thee? 

Rom, For your broken shin. 

Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is : 
Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 
Whipp'd, and tormented, and — Good-e'en, good fellow. 

Sei^. God gi' good e'en. — I pray, sir, can you read ? 

Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

Serv, Perhaps you have learn'd it without book: 
But I pray, can you read any thing you see ? 

Rom, Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 

Serv. Ye say honestly; Rest you merry! 

Rom, Stay, fellow; I can read. [^Reads. 

Signior Martino, and his wife^ and daughters ; County 
Anselme, arid his beauteous sisters ; The lady widow of 
Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces; Mer- 
cutio, and his brother Valentine; Mine uncle Capulet, 
his wife^ and daughters; My fair niece Rosaline; Li via; 
Signior Valentio, and his cousin Tybalt ; Lucio, and the 
lively Helena. 

A fair assembly ; \^gives back the notel^ Whither slwiuld 
they come? 

found in Antony and Cleopatra. ^M was not of ourpoiet's coinage, 
tfccurring ^so (as I think) in one of Morley's songs, 1595: 

" Alas, it skills not, 

" For thus I will not, 

" Now contented, 

*« Now tormented, 

" Live in love and langutJihV Matone. 

2 Tour plantain leaf is excellent for that.'] Tackius tells us, that 
X toad, before she engages with a spider, will fortify herself with 
some of this plant; and that, if she comes off wounded, she cures 
herself afterwards with it. Dr. Grey. 

The same thought occurs in Albutnazar, in the following llnes^c 
«« Help, Armellina, help! I *m fall*n i' the cellar: 
<« Bring a fresh plantain leaf I *ve broke my shin." 
Again, in The Case is Altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609, a fellow who 
' has had his head broke, says : «* 'Tis nothing, a fillip, a device : 
fellow Juniper, prithee get me a plantain.** 

The plantain leaf is a blood-stauncher, and was formerly ap- 
plied to green wounds. Steevens. 

VOL. XII. X 
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Serv. Up. 

Bom. Whither ? 

Serv, To supper; to our house. ^ 

Bo7n. Whose house? 

Serv. My master's. 

Bom. Indeed, I should have asked you that before. 

Serv. Now I *11 tell you without asking : My roaster 
is the great rich Capuiet ; and if you be not of the house 
of Montagues, I pray, come and crush a cup of wine> 
Rest you merry. [^Exit. 

Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capulet's 
Sups the fair Rosaline, whom thou so lov'st; 
With all the admired beauties of Verona : 
Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 

Bom. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires ! 
And thescr— who, often drown'd, could never die,— 

Transparent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! 
One fairer than my love ! the all-seeing sun 
Ne'er saw her match, since first the world begun. 

Bev. Tut ! you saw her fair, none else being by, 
Herself pois'd with herself in either eye : 
But in those crystal scales,* let there be weigh 'd 
Your lady's love against some other maid* 

3 To supper; to our house."] The words to supper are in the old 
Copies annexed to the preceding speech. They undoubtedly be- 
long to the Servant, to whom they were transferred by Mr. The- 
obald. Malone. 

* — — crusha ctt^o/wintf.] This cant expression seems to have 
been once common among low people. I have met with it oflen 
in the old plays. So, in The Two Anpy Women <^ Abington, 1599: 

** Fill the pot, hostess &c. and we '11 crush itJ*^ 
Again, in Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631 : 

" — we '11 crush a cup of thine own country wine." 
Again, in The Pinder of Wakejield, 1599, the Coblersays: 
" Come, George, we *U crush a pot before we part." 
We still say, in cant language — to crack a bottle. Steevens. 

» — in those crystal scales,] The old copies have — that crys- 
tal, &c. The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. I am not sure 
that it is necessary. The poet might have used scales for the en- 
tire machine. Malone. 

6 _-/ff there be txeiglCd 
^f/r lady's love cgainrt «<mie oiW maid— ■\ Ywrlodf ^ b*ist 
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That I will dhow you, shining at this feast, 

And she shall scant show well, that now shows hest. 

Horn, I '11 go along, no such sight to be shown. 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

ji Room in Capulet's House, 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La, Cap, Nurse, where 'smy daughter? call her forth 

to me. 
Mirae, Now, by my maiden-head,— at twelve year 
old,— 
I bade her come. — What, lamb! what, lady-bird! — 
God forbid ! — where 's this girl ? — what, Juliet ! 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. How now, who calls ? 

Nurse, Your mother. 

Jul, Madam, I am here. 

What is your will ? 

La, Cap,, This is the matter: — Nurse, give leave 
awhilo. 
We must talk in secret. — Nurse, come back again ; 
I have remember'd me, thou shalt hear our counsel. 
Thou know'st, my daughter *s of a pretty age. 

Nurse, 'Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La, Cap, She 's not fourteen. 

Nurse, I '11 lay fourteen of my teeth, 

And yet, to my teen^ be it spoken, I have but four, — 
She is not fourteen : How long is it now 
To Lammas-tide ? 

La, Cap, A fortnight, and odd days. 

Nurse, Even or odd, of all days in the year. 
Come Lammas-eve at night, shall she be fourteen. 
Susan and shcy— God rest all Christian souls !-— 



18 the love you bear to your lady, which in our language is comr 
monly used for the lady herself. Heath. 

7 .— to my teen — ] To my sorrow, ^hnson. 
So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. I, c. ix: 
** ■ ■ for dread and aole^l teen." 
This old word is introduced by Shakspeare for the sake of the 
j ingle between teen, and Jbur, and fourteen, Steeocnt . 
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Were of an age.— -Well, Susan is with God ; 

She was too good for me : But, as I said. 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen ; 

That shall she, many ; 1 remember it well. 

'Tis since the earthquake now eleven years ;' 

And she was wean'd, — I never shall forget iti — 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug. 

Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall, # 

My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 

Nay, I do bear a brain :^ — but, as I said, 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool! 

To see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug. 

Shake, quoth the dove-house : 'twas no need, I trow, 

To bid me trudge. 

And since that time it is eleven years : 

For then she could stand alone ; ^ nay, by the rood, 

She could have rim and waddled all about. 

For even the day before, she broke her brow : 

And then my husband — God be with his soul 1 

8 ' Tti since the earthquctkt Ttav) eleven yeart /] But how comes the 
Nurse to talk of an earthquake upon this occasion ? There is ne 
such circumstance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from 
uliich Shakspeare may be supposed to have drawn his story; and 
therefore it seems probable, that he had in view the earthquake, 
which had really been felt in many parts of England, in his own 
time, viz. on the 6th of April, 1580. [See Stowe*s Chronicle, and 
Gabriel Harvey's Letter in the Preface of Spenser's Works, edit. 
1679.] If so, one may be permitted to conjecture, that R&mto 
and yulietf or this part of it at least, was written in 1591 ; af- 
ter the 6lh of April, when the eleven yean since the earthquake 
were completed ; and not later than the middle of July, a fort- 
night and odd days before Lammas-tide. Tyrtuhitt. 

9 Nay, I do bear a brain:] That is, I have a perfect remem- 
brance or recollection. So, in The Country Captain, by the Duke 
of Newcastle, 1649, p. 51: "When these wordes of command 
are rotten, wee will sow some other military seedes ; you beare a 
braine and memory." Heed. 

So, in Ram,-Alleyi or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 

. ** Dash, we must bear som^ brain.** Steevens, 

1 ' could stand alone !'\ The quarto, 1597, reads: "cotild 

stand high lone,** i. e. quits alone, comtUtely alone. So, in another 
of our author's plays, high fantastical means entirely fantastical. 

Steevens^ 
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'A was a merry man ;-— took up the child : 

YeOj quoth he, doat thou fall ufion thy face? 

TTiou wilt fall backward^ when thou haat more wit; 

Wilt thou not J Jule ? and, by my holy-dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said — Jly : 

To see now, how a jest shall come about ! 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should forget it ; Wtlt thou not Jule? quoth he : 

And, pretty fool, it stinted,* and said— ^y. 

-La. Ca/i, Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
Mirse, Yes, madam ; Yet I cannot choose but laugh,^ 
To thitrk it should leave crying, and say — ^y :■ 
And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockrel's stone ; 
A par'lous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 
Yeay quoth my husband, ^//'«^ ufion thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward, when thou com'st to age; 
Wilt thou not, Jule? it stinted, and said— ^y. 
Jul, And stint thou too, I pray thee, nurse, say I. 
JsTurse, Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his grace I 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that e'er I nurs'd : 
An I might live to see thee married once, 
I have my wish. 

La. Cafi, Marry, that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk of: — Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to be married ? 
Jul, It is an honour* that I dream not of. 

2 ^— it stinted f"] i. e. it stopped, it forebore from weeping. So, 
Sir Thomas North, in his translation of Phitarch, speaking of 
the wound which Antony received, says : ** for the blood stinted 
a little when he was laid." 

Again, in Cynthia*s Reoels, by Ben Jonson : 
** Stint thy babbling tongue." 
Again, in What you Will, by Marston, 1607: 

" Pish ! for shame, stint thy idle chat." Steevens. 

3 Nurse. Tes, madam t Tet I cannot choose 8cc.] This speech and 
tautology is not in the first edition. Pope, 

* It is an honour — ] The first quarto reads honour; the fojio 
hour^ I have chosen the reading or the quarto. 

The word hour seems to have nothing in it that could draw 
from the Nurse that applause which she immediately bestowr. 
The word honour was likely to strike the old ignorant woman, as 
a very elegant and discreet word for the occaaion. Steneiw. 

Honmtr wascbiUiged to hour in the quarto, 1599. Maloii«». 

.X2. 
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A'urse. An honour ! were not I thine only nurse, 
I 'd say, thou hadst suck'd wisdom from thy teat. 

La, Ca/i, Well,* tluiik of marriage now; younger 
than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem. 
Are made already motliers : by my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief;*— 
ThQ valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Mirse, A man, young lady 1 lady, such a man. 
As all the world — Why, he *s a man of wax.« 

I.a, Ca/i. Verona's summer hath not such a flower. 

Aurae,"^ Nay, he 's a flower ; in faith, a very flower. 

La, Ca/i, What say you r' can you love the gentleman? 
This night you shall behold him at our feast : 
Read o'er the volume' of young Paris' face. 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen ; 
Examine every married lineament, * 



« Weil, &c.] Instead of this speech, the quarto, 1597, has only 
one line : 

** Well, girl, the noble County Paris seeks theerfor his 
wife." Steevens. 

* — — a man of wax.] So, in Wily Beguiled: 

** Why, he 's a man as one should picture him in wax** 

Steevens. 
— a man o/*viax.] Well made, as if he had been modelled 
in wax, as Mr. Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. 
«* When you, Lydia, praise the waxen arms of Telephus," (says 
Horace) [Waxen, well sliaped, fine turned:] 
" With passion swells my fervid breast, 
** With passion hard to be supprest." 
Dr. Bentley changes cerea into laetea, little understanding tliat. 
the praise was given to the shape, not to the colour. S. W, 

7 Niirsel After this speech of the Nurse, Lady Capulet in the 
oll^ quarto says only : 

" Well, Juliet, how like you of Paris' love ?*• 
She answers, ** I *ll look to like,** &c. and so concludes the 
scene, without the intervention of that stuff to be found in the 
later quartos and the folio. Steevens. 

8 La. Cap. What say you .? &c.] This ridiculous speech is en- 
tirely added since the first edition. Pope. 

^ Mead o*er the volume &c.] The same thought occurs in Perides: 
Irince of Tyre: 

" Hqf face the book oi praAsea, vjVvete \^ t«^4 
** Nothing but curiOAXS pVea^sui^*?* Sieeoeiw^ 
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And see how one another lends cqntent ; 

And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies, 

Find written in the margin of his eyes.* 

This preciqus book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lack's a cover t^ 

The fish lives in the sea ;* and 'tis much pride. 

For fair without the fair within to hide : 

That book in many's eyes doth share the gflory. 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story;* 



1 £xainine everyraajrned linemnent, &.C.] Thus the quarto 1599. 
The quarto 1609 — *ewra/ lineament. By the former of these 
phrases Shakspeare means — Examine how nicely one feature de- 
pends upon another, or accords with another, in order to produce 
that harmony of the whole face which seems to be implied in (he 
word — content. In TroUus and CVe^sida, he speaks of** the married 
calm of states ;*' and in his 8th Sonnet has the same allusion. 

Steevens. 

2 — — the margin of his eyes."] The comments on ancient books 
were always printed in the margin. So, Horatio in Hamlet says: 
" — I knew you must be edified by the margent/' &c. Steevens. 

3 This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To^autify him., only lacks a cover:] This ridiculous speech 
is full of abstruse quibbles. The unbound lover, is a quibble on 
the binding of a book, and the binding in m,arriage; and the word 
cover is a quibble on the law phrase for a married woman, who is 
styled ajhnme couverte in law French. M. Mason. 

4 The fish lives inihesea; 8cc.] i. e. is not yet caught. Fishpskin- 
covers to books anciently were not uncommon. Such is Dr. Far- 
mer's explanation of this passage; and it may receive some^sup- 
port from what i£nobarbus says in Antony and Cleopatra : " The 
tears live in an onion, that should water this sorrow.** Steevens. 

The purport of the remainder of this speech, is to show the 
advantage of having a handsome person to cover a virtuous mind. 
It is evident therefore, that instead of" the fish lives in the sea,*^ 
we should read, *• the fish lives in the shell." For the sea cannot 
be said to be a beautiful cover to a fish, though a shell may. — 
1 believe, that by the golden story, is meant no particular legend, 
but any valuable writing. M. Mason. 

8 That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ;] The golden sto¥y 
is. perhaps the golden legend, a book in the dark ages of popery 
much read, and doubtless often exquisitely embellished, but of 
which Canus, one of the popish doctors, proclaims the author to 
Lave been hotnoferrei oris, plumbei cordis, yohnson. 

The poet may mean nothing more than to say, that those books 
are roost esteemed by the world, where f>a(uable contents ^\^ t,\sw- 
beUisbed by ks valuable binding, Steevens . 
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So shall you share all that he doth posfsess^ 

By having him, making yourself no less. 

Nurae, No less ? nay, bigger ; women grow by men. 
La, Cafi. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris' love I 
Jul, 1 '11 look to like, if looking liking move :* 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye,^ 

Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 

Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Madam,* the guests are come, supper served 
up, you called, my young lady asked for, the nurse cursed 
in the pantry, and every thing in extremity. I must 
hence to wait ; I beseech you, follow straight. 

1m. Cafi. We follow thee. — Juliet, the county stays. 
J^'uree, Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Street. 

Enter Rom£0, Mercutio,* Benvolio, with five or six 
Maskers, Torch-Bearers, and Others. 

Rom. What, shall this speech be spoke for our excuse ? 
Or shall we en without apology ? 

« /'// look to like, if looking liking move.-'] Such another jingle 
of words occur in the second Book of Sidney's Arcadia: " — and 
seeing to like^ and liking to love, and loving straight" &c. 

Steewfu. 

7— —endart mine eye,"] The quarto, 1597, reads^-^** engage 
mine eye." Steevena. 

* Madam, &c.] To this speech there have been likewise addi- 
tions since the elder quarto, but they are not of sufficient conse- 
quence to be quoted. Steevens, 

9 _««. Mercutio,'] Sbakspeare appears to have formed this cha- 
racter on the following slight hint in the original story : ** — ano- 
ther gentleman called Mercutio, which was a courtlike gentleman,, 
very wel beloved of all men, and by reason of his pleasant and 
curteous behaviour was in al companies wel intertained.*' Pain* 
ter*s Palace of Fleawre, Tom. II, p. 221. Stee^oena, 

Mercutio is thus described in the poem which Shakspeare fol- 
lowed : 

" At thone side of her chair her lover Romeo, 
*« And on the other side there sat one call'd Mercutio ; 
" A courtier that each where was highly had in price, 
" For he was courteous oi Yas «v^«&V> ^xi^ ^i&»a<^(!^ of de^ 
vice* 
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Ben, The date is out of such prolixity :* 
We '11 have no Cupid hood-wink'd with a scarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath,* 

" Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold, 
'< Such was among the bashful maids Mercutio to behold. 
** With friendly gripe he seiz'd fair Juliet's snowish hand ; 
" A gift he had, that nature gave him in his swathing band 
*' That frozen mountain ice was never half so cold, 
" As were his hands, though ne'er so near the iire he did 
them hold." 
Perhaps it was this last circumstance which induced our poet 
to represent Mercutio, as little sensible to the passion of love, 
and «* a jester at wounds which he never felt" See Othello^ Act III : 
sc. iv: 

** — This hand is moist, my lady ; — 

'< This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart; 

** Hot, hot, and moist." Malone. 

1 The date is out of such prolixity.''] i.e. Mash are now out of 
fashion. That Shakspeare was an enemy to these fooleries, ap- 
pears from his writing none ; and that his plays discredited such 
entertainments, is more than probable. War burton. 

The diversion going forward at present is not a masque, but a 
tnasquerade. In Henry VIII, where the king introduces himself 
to the entertainment given by Wolscy, he appears, like Romeo 
and his companions, in a mask, and sends a messenger before, to 
make an apology for his intrusion. This was a custom observed 
by those who came uninvited, with a desire to conceal themselves 
for the sake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater freedom of con- 
versation. Their entry on these occasions was always prefaced 
by some speech in praise of the beauty of the ladies, or the ge- 
nerosity of the entertainer; and to the prolixity of such intro- 
ductions, I believe Romeo is made to allude. 

So, in Jlistrioinastix, 1610, a man expresses his wonder that the 
inaskers enter without any compliment : 

" What come they in so blunt, without device?'* 

In the accounts of many entertainments given in reigns antece- 
dent to that of Elizabeth, I find tliis custom preserved. Of the 
same kind of masquerading, see a specimen in Tinwn, where 
Cupid precedes a troop of ladies with a speech. Steevens. 

Shakspeare has written a masque which the reader will find in- 
troduced in the 4th Act of The Tempest. It would have been 
difficult for the reverend annotator to have proved they were dis- 
continued during any period of Shakspeare's life. Percy. 

2 Bearing a Tartar's painted bov) of lath,"] The Tartarian bows, 
as well as most of those used by the Asiatick nations, resemble 
in their form the old Roman or Cupid's bow, such as we see on 
medals and has reliefs. Shakspeare used the epithet to distin- 
guish it from the English bow, whose shape is the segment of a 
circle. Douce. 
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Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ;' 
Nor no witfaout-book prologtie,* feintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance :* 
But, let them measure us by what they will, 
We '11 measure them a measure,* and be gone. 

H^m, Give me a torch,^— I am not for this attiblbg; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mer, Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dance. 

Rom, Not I, believe me : you have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles : I have a soul of lead, 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover;* borrow Cupid*s wings, 
And soar with them above a common bound. 

Bom, I am too sore enpierced with his shaft, 
To soar with his light feathers ; and so bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe :^ 



3 — lite a crwB'heper:] The word crom-keeper is explained in 
King Lear, Act IV, sc. vi. Johnson. 

< Kor no vtithout-book prologue, &c.] The two following lines arc 
inserted from the first edition. Pope. 

8 .-~^Jor our entrance :] Entrance is here used as a trisyllable; 
enterance. Malone. 

• We HI measure them a measure,] i. c. a dance. See Vol. IV, 
p. 117, n. 8. Malone. 

f Give me a torch,'\ The character which Romeo declares his 
resolution to assume, will be best explained by a passage in Wert' 
toard Bbe,hy Decker and Webster, 1607: ** He is just like k torch- 
bearer to maskers ; he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in good 
company, but he doth nothing." A torch-bearer seems to have been 
a constant appendage on every troop of masks. 

Before the invention of chandeliers, all rooms of state were 
illuminated by flambeaux which attendants held upright in their 
hands. This custom is mentioned by Froissart, and other writers 
who had the merit of describing every thing they saw. 

To hold a torch, however, was anciently no degrading office. 
Queen Elizabeth's Gentlemen-Pensioners attended her to Cam- 
bridge, and held torches while a play was acted before her in the 
Chapel of King's College, on a Sunday evening. 

At an entertainment also, given by Louis XIV, in 1664, no 
less than 200 valets-de-pted were thus employed. Sfeevens. 

King Henry VIII, when he went masked to Wolsey*s palace, 
(now Whitehall) had sixteen torch-bearers. See Vol. XI, p. 234. 

Jlialone. 

8 Mer. T<m are a lover; &c.] The twelve following lines are not 
to be found in the first edVdon. Fopt* 
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Under lave's lieavy burden do I sink. 

Mer. And, to sink in it, should you burden lore ;^ 
Too great oppression few? a tender thing. 

Rom, Is love a tender thing \ it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boist'rous ; and it pricks like thorn. 

Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love; 
Prick love for pricking,, and you beat love downi^— 
Give me a case to put my visage in : [Putting on a Mark, 
A visor for a visor 1— what care I, 
What curious eye doth quote deformities ?* 
Here are the beetle-brows, shall blush for me. 

Ben, Come, knock, and enter ; and no sooner in^ 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rom, A torch for me : let wantons, lig^ of heart,'^ 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels j* 

• ' ' *o bound, 

• I cannot bound &c.] Let Milton's example^ on this occaBMm» 
keep.Shgkspeare in countenance: 
** — — in contempt 

" At one slight bound high oyer4eap*daU bound 
" Of hill," &c. Paradise Lost, Book IV, 1. 180. Steevens. 

^ ■ should you burden love/] i. e. by sinking in \t,you should, 
or would, burden love. Mr. Heath, on whose suggestion a note of 
interrogation has been placed at the end of this line in the late 
editions, entirely misunderstood the passage. Had he attended 
to the first two lines of Mercutio's next speech, he would have 
seen what kind of burdens he was thinking of See also the con- 
cluding lines of Mercutio's long speech in p. 248. Malone. 

3 — .I. c/otA quote deformities?] To quote is to observe. So, in 
Camlet: 

" I am sorry, that with better heed and judgment 
** I had not quoted him." 
See note on this passage, and Vol. II, p, 172, n. 6. Steevens. 

5 — — /er wantons, light of heart, &c.] Middleton has borrowed 
thb thought in his play of Blurt Master Constable, 1602: 
" — bid him, whose heart no sorrow feels, 
" Tickle the rushes with his wanton heels, 
" I have too much lead at mine.** Steevens. 

* TicJ^le the senseless rushes loith their heels/] It has been al- 
ready observed, that it was anciently the custom to strew rooms 
with rushes, before carpets were in use. See Vol. VIII, p. 265, n. 6. 
So Hentzer, in his Itinerary, speaking of Qiieen Elizabeth's pre- 
sence-chamber at Greenwich, says: "The floor, after the English 
fashion, was strewed with hay,** meaning rushes. So, in The Dumk 
Knight, 1633: 
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For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase,'— 

I '11 be a candle-holder> and look on^— 

The game was ne'er so fair, and I am done.^ 

Mer. Tut ! dun 's the mouse, the constable's own word:' 



** Thou dancest on my heart, lascivious queen, 
*' Even as upon these ruthes which thou treadest." 
The ttage was anciently strewn with nuke*. So, in Decker's 
GuPg Hornbook, 1609: " — on the very nuha when the commedy 
is to daunce." Stteveru, 

Shakspeare, it has been observed, g^ves the manners and cus- 
toms of his own time to all countries and all ages. It is certainly 
true ; but let it always be remembered that his contemporaries 
offended against propriety in the same manner. Thus, Marlowe, 
in hb Hero and Leander: 

*' She, fearing on the nuhet to be flung, 

'* Striv'd with redoubled strength. — ** Malone. 

* — ^ a grandtire phrate, &.C.] The proverb which Romeft 
means, is contained in the line immediately following : To hold the 
candle, is a very common proverbial expression, for being an idk 
ipectator. Among Ray's proverbial sentences, is this: — ** A good 
candle-holder proves a g^ood gamester." Steevens, 

The proverb to which Romeo refers, is rather that alluded to 
in the next line but one. 

It appears from a passage in one of the small collections of Po- 
etry, entitled Drolleries, of which I have lost the title, that " Our 
sport is at the best," or at the fairest, meant, ur have had enough 
•f it. Hence it is that Romeo says, " I am done." 

Dun is the mouse, I know not why, seems to have meant. Peace; 
he still/ and hence it is said to be ** the constable's own word;" 
who may be supposed to be employed in apprcliending an offend' 
er, and afraid of alarming him by any noise. So, in the comedy 
of Patient Grissel, 1603 : " What, Babulo ! say you. Heere, mas- 
ter, say I, and then this eye opens ; yet don is the ^nouse, lie 
STILL. What Babulo! says Grissel. Anone, say I, and then this 
eye lookes up ; yet doime I snug againe." Malone. 

« I* II be a candle-hoLler, and look on, — 
The game vsas ne'er so fair, and I am, done.'] An allusion to an 
old proverbial saying, which advises to give over when the game 
is at the fairest. Pitson. 

— and I am done.] This is equivalent to phrases in common 
use—./ aw d(me for, it is over ivith me. Done is often used in a 
kindred sense by our author. Thus, in King JBeory VI, Part III: 

" — my mourning weeds are done.^* 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

** — as soon decay'd and done, 

" As is the moming^s dew." Steevens. 

7 Tilt.' dun^s the mouse, the corwtafck'* ovjn ^ord.'l This poor ob' 
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If thou art dun, we '11 draw thee from the mire' 
Of this (save reverence) love,* wherein thou stick'st 

scure stuff shoald have an explanation in mere charity. It is an 
answer to these two lines of Romeo : 

** For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase ;— a«(/— 
" The game was ne*er so fair, and I am done." 
Mercutio> in his reply, answers the last line first. The thought 
of which, and of the preceding, is taken from gaming. I * II be A 
candle-hoider (says Romeo) and look on. It is true, if I could play 
myself, I could never expect a fairer chance than in the company 
we are g^ing to: but, alas! / am done. I have nothing to play 
with: I have lost my heart already. Mercutio catches at the 
word done, and quibbles with it, as if Romeo had said, The ladies 
indeed areyb/r, but I am t/un, i. e. of a dark complexion. And so 
replies. Tut! dun 's the mouse; a proverbial expression of the same 
import with tiie French, La nuit toue ies chatt songris: as much as 
to say. You need not fear, night will make all your complexions 
alike. And because Romeo had introduced his observations 
with— 

I am proverh^d vjith a grandaire phrcue, 
Mercutio adds to his reply, the constablt^t ov>n word: as much as 
to say. If you are for old proverbs, 1 '11 fit you with one ; *tis the 
conttable't own word; whose custom was, when he summoned his 
watch, and assigned them their several stations, to give them 
what the soldiers call, the word. But this night-guard being dis- 
tinguished for their pacifick character, the constable, as an em- 
blem of their harmless disposition, chose that domestic animal 
for his word, which, in time, might become proverbial. Warburtom. 

8 ijf than art dun, we *// dram thee from the m,tre — ] A prover- 
bial saying, used by Mr. Thomas Hey wood, (Drue) in his play, 
entitled The Dutchess of Suffolk, Act III : 

** A rope for Bishop Bonner, Clunce run, 
" Call help, a rope, or we are all undone. 
" Draw dun out of the ditch.** Dr. Grey. 
Draw dun (a common name, as Mr. Douce observes, for a cart- 
horse) emt of the fnire, seems to have been a game. In an old col- 
lection of Sat3rres, Epigrams, &c. I find it enumerated amon^ 
other pastimes : 

** At shove-gToate, venter point, or crosse and pile, 
•* At leaping o'er a Midsommer bone-fier, 
** Or at the drawing dun out of the myer.^* 
Dun^s the mxmse is a proverbial phrase, which I have likewise 
met with frequently in the old comedies. So, in Every Woman in 
her Hum.our, 1609 : 

•* If my host say the word, the mouse shall be dun.** 
It is also found among Ray's proverbial similies. 
Again, in The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620 : 

«* Why then 'tis done, and dun *s the mouse, and undone a.\l\.li^ 
courtiers." 

VOL. XIL Y 
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Up to the ears.— Come, we bum day-light, ho.^ 
Rom. Nay 9 that *& not so. 

Of this cant expression I cannot determine the precise mean* 
ing. It is used again in Westr^ard Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 
1607, but apparenily in a sense ditierent from that which Dr. 
Warburion would affix to it. Steevens. 

Dun out of the mire was the name of a tune, and to this sense 
Mercutio may allude when Romeo declines dancing. Taylor in 
A Navy of Land Shifit, sa>s, ** Nimble-heeled mariners (like so 
man> daiiqers) capring in ttie pumpes and vanities of this siniliU 
world, sometimes a Morisca or 'i renchmore of forty miles lon^^, 
to the tune of dusty my deare, dirt} come thou to me. Dun out 
o^ Me mrre, or I way I e In woe and plunge in paine: all these 
dances have no other musicke. B. White. 

These passages serve to prove that Dr Warburton's explana* 
tion is ill founded, without tending to explain the real sense of the 
phrase, or showing why it should be the conttabie** own ^ocrd. 

M. Maam. 
** The<:at is g^ey," a cant phrase, somewhat similar to " Dun's 
the mouse," occurs in King Lear- But the present application 
of Mercutio's words will, 1 fear, remain in hopeless obscurity. 

Stee^ocM* 
9 Of thi^ (save reverence) love,'] [The folio— Or save your re- 
verence Ifc.^ The word or obscures the sentence ; we should read 
—0/ for or love. Mercutio having called the affection with which 
Romeo was entangled by so disrespectful a word as fnire^ cries 
out: 

O! save your reverence, love, yohnton. 
This passage is not worth a contest ; and yet if the conjunctioo 
or were retained, the meaning appears to be : — " We '11 draw 
thee from the mire, (says he) or rather from this love wherein 
thou stick'st." 

Dr. Johnson has imputed a greater share of politeness to Mer- 
cutio than he is found to be possessed of in the quarto, 1597< 
Mercutio, as he passes through different editions, 

** Works himself clear, and as he runs refines." Steevetu. 
I have followed the first quarto, 1597, except that it has ntr- 
reverence, instead of save-reverence. It was only a different mode 
of spelling the same word; which was derived from the Latin, 
salva reverentia. See Blount's Glotsograph, 8vo. 1681, in v. sa-rt- 
verence 

So, in Massinger's Very Woman : 
" The beastilest man, — 

" (Sir-reverence of the company) a rank whore -master." 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607 : " — ungartered, unbuttoned, nay, 
(eir-reverenee) untrusted." 

In Cyinbeline we have the same thing more delicately express- 
ed; " Why should his mistress not be fit too ? The rather, sav- 
ing reverence of the word, for '\\a sa\^ ^ hjwschsJ^ ^Xjoass comes 
by fits.'* 
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Mer, ' I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning ; for our judgment sits 
Five times in that,* ere once in our five Wits. 

In The Comedy of Errors, the word is written as in the first 
copy of this play, and is used in the same sense : " — such a one 
as a man may not speak of, without he say sir-reverence** — And 
in Much Ado about Nothings it occurs as now printed in the text: 
" I think you will have me say (save reverence) a husband " The 
printer of the quarto> 1599, exhibited the line thus unintelligibly: 

Or, save you reverence, love — . 
which was followed by the next quarto, of 1609, and by the folio 
with a slight variation. The editor of the folio, whenever he 
found an error in a later quarto, seems to have, corrected it by 
caprice, without examining the preceding copy. He reads— Or, 
SAveyour reverence, &c. Malone. 

1 ■ Vie burn day -light, ho'\ To burn day-light is a proverbial 
expression, used when candles. Sec. are lighted in the day time. 
See Vol III, p. 51, n 1. 

Chapman has not very intelligibly employed this phrase in his 
translation of the twentieth Iliad: 
•* And all their strength — ^• 
" — — — no more shall burn in vain the day*^ Steevens. 

2 Five times in that, &c.] The quarto, 1597, reads : " Three 
times a day/*" and right wits, instead of fine wits. Steevens. 

fi r our judgment sits 

Five times in that^ ere once in our five vjits."] The quarto, lS99p 
and the folio, have — our Jine wits. Shakspeare is on all occasions 
so fond of antithesis, that I have no doubt he wrote ^w, not Jine. 
The error has happened so often in these plays, and the emenda- 
tion is so strongly confirmed by comparing these lines as exhi- 
bited in tlie enlarged copy of this play, with the passage as it 
stood originally, that I have not hesitated to give the reading 
which I proposed some time ago, a place in the text. 

The same mistake has happened in A Midsummer Nighfi 
Dream, Vol. II, p. 341, n. 7, where we find in all the old copies 
— •« of these Jine the sense," instead of *« — these Jive" Again, 
in King Henry VI, P I, Vol. X, p. 22, n. 1: " Deck'd with Jinc^ 
fiower-de-luces," instead of — "^w," &c. In Coriolanus, (see Vol. 
XIII,) the only authentick ancient copy has — " the Jive strains 
of honour," for *» the Jine strains of honour." Indeed in the 
writing of Shakspeare*8 age, the u and n were formed exactly 
in the same manner : we are not to wonder therefore that igno- 
rant transcribers should have confounded them. In the modem 
editions these errors have all been properly amended— See also 
on the same point, Vol. I IT, p. 140, n. 5 ; Vol. VI, p. 318, n. 1; and? 
in Timon of Athens, Vol XV 

Shakspeare has again mentioned the Ji%t «»tts m Much Ad» 
ahota M}tAin£^, (see Vol. IV,) in King Lear^ and itk one o? Yua ^wi* 
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JRom, And we mean well, in going to this mask ; 
But 'tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one ask ? 

Bom. I dreamt a dream to-night. 

A/c?r. And so did I. 

Bom, Well, what was yours ? 

Aler, That dreamers often lie. 

Fom. In bed, asleep, while they do dream things true. 

Mer, O, then,' I see, queen Mabhath been with you. 
She is the fairies' midwife ;^ and she comes 



nets. Again, in the play before us: '' Thou bast more of the wild- 
goose in one of thy vitt, than, I am sure I have in my whole^tie." 
Mercutio is here also the speaker. 

In the first quarto the line stands thus : 

" Three times in that, ere once in out right wits.** 

When the poet altered •* three times" to **Jive times," he, with- 
out doubt, for the sake of the jingle, discarded the word right, 
and substituted five in its place. The alteration, indeed, seems 
to have been made merely to obtain the antithesis. Malone. 

5 O, therii &c.TIn the quarto, 1597, after the first line of Mcr- 
cuUo'b speech, Komeo says, ^een Mab^ what '« the? and the 
printer, by a blunder, has given all the rest of the speech to the 
same character. Stee^cens. 

4 O, therij 1 see, ^teen Mab hath been fsith you. 
She is rAtf fairies* miJ^vife;'] The fairies' ntidmije does not 
mean the midwife to the rairies, but that she was the person 
among the fairies, v» hose department it was to deliver the fancies 
of sleeping men of their dreams, those children <^ an idle brain. 
When we say the king'*s judges, we do not mean persons who are 
to judge the king, but persons appointed by him to judge bis 
subjects. Steevens. 

I apprehend, and with no violence of interpretation, that by 
"the fairies' midwife," the poet means, the midoife among the 
fairies, because it was her peculiar employment to steal the new- 
bom babe in the night, and to leave another in its place. The 
poet here uses her genera/ appellation, and character, which yet 

, has BO far a proper reference to the present train of fiction, as 
that her illusions were practised on persons in bed or asleep; for 
she not only haunted women in diildbed, but was likewise the 
incubus or nightmare : Shakspeare, by employing her here, al- 
ludes at large to her midnight pranks performed on sleepers ; but 
denominates her from the most notorious one, of her personat- 
ing the drowsy midwife, who was insensibly carried away into 
some distant water, and substituting a new birth in the bed or 

. cradle. It would clear the appellation to read the fairy tnidvjife. 
The poet avails himse\f o£ "NlaVs «\p^TQ^Tvix^\ft^3v\\ce« by giving 

her this nocturnal agency. T. Warton. 
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In shape ho bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman,* 
Drawn with a team of little atomies* 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watry beams: 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film : 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

« On the fore-finger of an alderman,'] The quarto, 1597, reads — 
of a durgo-matter. The alteration was probably made by the poet 
himself, as we find it in the succeeding copy, 1599 : but in order 
to familiarize the idea, he has diminished its propriety. In the 
pictures oi bur go-masters, the ring is generally placed on the fore- 
finger; and from a passage in The First Part of Henry IV, we 
may suppose the citizens,^ in Shakspeare's time, to have worn thit- 
ornament on the thumb. So again, Glapthorne, in his comedy of 
Wit in a Constable, 1639 : « -* and an alderman, as I may say to 
you, he has no more wit than the rest o^ the bench ,* and that Uec 
in his thumJf-rtngV Steepens. 

6 of little atomies — ] Atomy is no more than an obsolete 

substitute for atom. 

In Drayton's Nimphidia there is likewise a description of Qi}eeK 
Mob* a chariot: 

*' Four nimble g^nats the horses were, 
" Their harnesses of gossamere, 
** Fly cranion, her charioteer, 

" Upon the coach-box getting : 
** Her chariot of a snail's fine shell, 
" Which for the colours did excell, 
"The fair Queen Mab becoming well^ 

*• So lively was the limning: 
** The seat, the soft wool of the bee,. 
'* The cover (gallantly to see) 
•• The wing of a py'd butterflee, 

** I trow, 'twas simple trimming: 
** The wheels compos'd of cricket's boneSv^ 
*• And daintily made for the nonce, , 
*« For fear of rattling on the stones, 
•* With thistle-down they shod it," Steevens. 
Drayton's ITimphidia was written several years ^ifVfct \i!&a N«i^ 
gedy. See Vol. 11, p. 266, n. 8. Malont* 

Y2 
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Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on court' sies straight: 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweet-meats^ tainted arc. 
Sometime she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit :* 

» 

7 ''-^^v)ith sweet-meats — ] i. e. kissing-comfits. These artifi- 
cial aids to perfume the breath, are mentioRed by Falstaff, in the 
last Act of The Merry Wives of Windsor. Malone. 

* Sometirne she gallops o*er a courtier's nose. 
And then dreams he o/'smelling out a suit : &c.] Mr. P<^ reads 
— /fltiyer** nose. Steevens. 

The old editons have it — courtier's nose ; and this undoubtedly 
iM the true reading ; and for these reasons : First, In the new 
reading there is a vicious repetition in this fine speech; the same 
tliought having been given in the foregoing line : 

" 0*er iaiuyers* fingers, who straight dream on fees :" 

Nor can it be objected that there will be the same fault if we 
l^ad courtiers*, it having been said before : 

*• On courtiers* knees, that dream on court'sies straight:" 
because they are shown in two places under different views : in 
the first, tlieiryo/y&ery; in the second, their ro^ac/fy is ridiculed. 
Secondly, in our author's time, a court-solicitation was called, 
simply, a suit, and a process, a suit at law, to distinguish it fit)m 
the other. •* The Kin^ (says an anonvmous contemporary writer 
of the Life of Sir William Cecil) called him [Sir William Cc 
oil] and after long talk with him, being much delighted with his 
answers, willed his father to find [i. e. to smell out"] a suit for 
him. Whereupon he became suitor for the reversion of the 
Custos-brevinm office in the Common Pleas ; which the king wil- 
Ungly granted, it being the first suit he had in his life." Indeed 
our poet has very rarely turned his satire agjainst lawyers and/ott 
proteedings, the common topick of later writers ; for, to observe 
it to the honour of the English judicatures, they preserved the 
purity and simplicity of their first institution long after chicane 
had over-run all the other laws of Europe. Warhurton. 

As almost every book of that age furnishes proofs of what Dr. 
Warburton has observed, I shall add but one other instance, from 
Decker's Guls Hornebocke, 1609: " If you be a courtier, discourse 
of the obtaining of suits'* Malone. 

In these lines Dr. Warburton has very justly restored the old 
reading, courtier's nose, and has explained the passage with his 
udual ieaming; but 1 do i\o1\K\t^l\v^ \% %o \\^\i.^n va his endea- 
vour to justify Shakspeare itotjv \\v^ c\iM^ ^1 ■a.^U\ou% t<^\:\vv<»\ 
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And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep. 
Then dreams he of anothev benefice : 
Sometime she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades,' 

in introducing the courtier twice. The second folio, I observe^ 
reads : 

** On countries knees/ — ." 
\irhich has lead me to conjecture, that the line ought to be read 
thus: 

On counties knees, that dream on court'sies straight :— 
CounticM 1 understand to signify noblemen in generid. Paris, 
tirho, in one place, I think, is called earl, is most commonly styled 
the county in this play. 

And so in Much Ado about Nothings Act IV, we find : 
*' Princes and counties.** 
And in All U Well that Ends Well, Act III : 
" A ring the county wears." 
The Countie Eginond is so called more than once in Holin^hed, 
p. 1150, and in the Burleigh Papers, Vol. I, p. 204. See also p. 7: 
The Countie Palatine Lowys. However, perhaps, it is as probable 
that the repetition of the courtier, which offends us in this pas- 
sage, may be owing (not to any error of the press, but) to the 
players having jumbled together the varieties of several edi- 
tions, as they certainly have done in other parts of the play. 

Tyrwhitt. 
In the present instance, I think, it is more probable that the 
repetition arose from the cause assigned by Mr. Steevens. 

Maloncm 
' At the first entry of the Characters in the history of Orlando 
Furioso, played before Qjieen Elizabeth, and published in 1594 
and 1599, Sacripant is called the Countie Sacripant. 
Again, Orlando, speaking of himself: 

" Surnam'd Orlando, the Countie Palatine.'* 
Countie is at least repeated twenty times in the same play. 
Shakspeare, as I have observed before, did not always attend 
to the propriety of his own alterations. Steevens. 

9 Spanish blades,"] A sword is called a toledo, from the ex- 
cellence of the Toletan steel. So Grotius: 

Gladius Toletanus. 
" Unda Tagi non est uno celebranda metallo ^ 
** Utilis in cives est ibi lamna suos." Johnson. 
The quarto, 1597, instead of Spanish blades, reads eounterfnine*. 

Steevens. 
In the passage quoted from Grotius, alio has been constantly 
printed instead of uno, which makes it nonsense ; the whole point 
of the eouplet depending on that word. I have corrected vt.it<M^ 
0ie orj£^in/d. Jfa/ofic. 
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Of healths five fathom deep;^ and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at wliich he starts, and wakes; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two» 
And sleeps agaui. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks^ in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs. 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage.^ 
This, this is she — 

Rom, Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace ; 

Thou talk'st of nothing. 

Mer. True, I talk of dreams ; 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence,* 
Turning his face* to the dew-dropping south. 

Ben, This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourselves i 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom, I fear, too early : for my mind misgives, 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

1 Cf healths fin)e fathom deep;] So, in Westward IToe, by Decker 
and Webster, 1607: " — troth, sir, my master and sir GosUn arc 
guzzling; they are dabbling together fathom, deep. The knight 
has drunJ^ so much health to the gfentleman yonder, on his knees, 
that he hath almost lost the use of his legs." Malone. 

3 And bakes the elf locks j&c.'j This was a common superstition; 
and seems to have had its rise from the horrid disease called the 
Plica Polonica. War burton. 

So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632 : 

** And when I shook these locis, now knotted all, 
" As bak'd in blood, — .'» Malone. 

3 -'-'^ of good carriage.] So, in Lovers Labour '* Lost Act I : 

** let them be men of good repute and carriage.** 

** Moth. Sampson, master; he was a man of good carriage; 
grevX carriage; for he carried the town-gates," &c. Stevoens. 

^ from thence,'] The quarto, 1597, reads— /n haste. Steevens. 

^ Ats face — ] So the qv\«tto, 1597. The other ancient co- 
pies have side. Malone. 
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With this night's revels ; and expire the term 
Of a despised life,« clos'd in my breast, 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death : 
But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail !^ — On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ben, Strike, drum.' [^Exeunt. 

SCENE V.» 
A Hall in Capulet's House, 

Musicians waiting, Unter Servants. 

1 Serv, Where 's Potpan, that he helps not to take 
away? he shift a trencher I ^ he scrape a trencher I 

3 Serv, When good manners shall lie all in one or two 
men's hands, and they unwashed too, 'tis a foul thing. 

1 Serv* Away with the joint-stools, remove the court* 

fl — and expire the term 
Of a despised life^'] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

** An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun." Malone. 

f Direct my sail!] I have restored this reading from the elder 
quarto, as being more congruous to the metaphor in the preced- 
ing line. Suit is the reading of the folio. Steevens. 

Suit is the corrupt reading of the quarto, 1599, from which it 
got into all the subsequent copies. Malone. 

Direct my suitf'\ Guide the sequel of the adventure. Johnson, 

8 Strike, drum,'] Here the folio adds : They rnarch about the stage, 
and serving men com^ forth vjith their napiins. Steevens. 

9 Scene V.] This scene is added since the first copy. Steevens, 

1 he shift a trencher! tsfc."] Trenchers were still used by 

persons of good fashion in our author's time. In the Houshold 
Book of the Earls of Northumberland, compiled at the begin- 
ning of the same century, it appears that they were common to 
the tables of the first nobility. Percy. , 

To shift a trencher was technical. So, in The Miseries of Enforst 
Jdarriage, 1608, Sig. E 3 : *• — leame more manners, stand at 
your brothers backe, as to shift a trencher neately" &c. Heed- 

They were common even in the time of Charles I. See Vol. 
II, p. 74, n. 4. Malone. 

They continued common much longer in many publick societies, 
particularly in colleges and inns of court ; and are still retained 
at Lincoln's-Inn. Nichols. 

On the books of the Stationers' Company, in the year 1554^ is 
the following entry : «• Item, payd for x dosyn of tce:ivc\\et*v 
xxi d." Steevene* 
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cupboard,* look to the plate : — good tliou, save me a 
piece of marchpane ; ^ and, as thou lovest me, let the 
porter let m Susan Grindstone, and Nell.— Antony I and 
Potpan ! 

2 Serv. Ay, boy; ready. 

1 Serv, You are looked for, and called for, asked for, 
and sought for, in tlie great chamber. 

' — — court'Cupboardf'] I am not very certain that I know the 
exact signification of court-cupboard. Perhaps it served the pur- 
pose of what we call at present the ude-board ■ It is however 
n*eq(iently mentioned in the old plays. So, in A Hutnoroiu Dafs 
Mirth, 1599: " — shadow these tables with their white veils, and 
accomplish \\\e court -cupboard** Agfain,in Monsieur D^Olive, 1606, 
by Chapman: ** Here shall stand my court-cupboard, with its fur- 
niture of plate " A grain, m The Roaring Girl, 1611; 

" Place that in the court -cupboard.^* 
Again, jn Decker's Jffowst Whore, 1635: "^. they are together on 
the cupboard (if the court, or the court -cupboard" Again, in Chap- 
man's May-Dav, 1611: ^* Qmrt-cupboards planted with fiaggonSi 
cans, cups, beakers," &c. 

Two of these court-cupboard* are still in Stationers* Hall. 

Steef)etu. 

The use which to this day is made of those cupboard* is ex- 
actly described in the above-quoted line of Chapman; to display 
at publick festivals the fiaggm*, cans, cups, beaker*, and other 
antique silver vessels of ilie company, some of which (with the 
names of the doners inscribed on them) are remarkably large. 

Nichols. 

"By " renwce the court-cupboard," the speaker means, I think, 
remove the tla^gons, cup», ewers, &c. contained in it. A court- 
cupboard was not strictly what we now call a *ide-boardf but a re- 
cess fitted up uith shelves to contain plate, &c. for the use of the 
table. It was afterwards called a buffet, and continued to be used 
to the time of Pope : 

*« The rich buffet well coloured serpents grace, 
" And gapin,^ Tritons spew to wash your face." 

The side-board was, 1 apprehend, introduced in the present 
century. Malone. 

A court cupboard was a moveable; a beaufetf a fixture. The for- 
mer was open, and made of plain oak; the latter had folding 
doors, and was both painted and gilded on the inside. Steerens. 

8 save me apiece ©/"iparchpane;] Marchpane was a confec- 

tion made of pistacbo-nuts, almonds, and sugar, &c. and in high 
esteem in Shakspeare's time; as appears from the account of 
Queen Elizabeth's entertainment in Cambridiife. It is said that 
the University presented SirWilliam Cecil, their chancellor, with 
two pair of gloves, a marchpane, axvd Vvjo sv\^t-Vc>v;e&. 

Peck's jDe«iJcrata Curiosa^X ^^. W > ^ »*ia . firrj 
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2 Serv» We cannot be here and there too*— Cheerly, 
boys ; be brisk a while, and the longer liver take all. 

\jrhey retire behind. 

Enter Capulet, ^c, with the Guests, and the Maskers, 

1 Cafi. Gentlemen, welcomel ladies, that have their toe6^ 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you:— 
Ah ha, my mistresses 1 which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? she that makes dainty, she, 
I 'H swear, hath corns ; Am I come near you now ? 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have seen the day, 
That I have worn a visor ; and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would please; — 'tis gone, 'tis gone, 'tis gone: 
You are welcome, gentlemen 1* — Come, musicians, play. 
A hall ! a hall 1^ give room, and foot it, girls. 

\_Musick filaysy and they dance. 
More lightj ye knaves ; and turn the tables up,^ 

4 — their toes — ] Thus all the ancient copies. The modem 
editors, following Mr. Pope, read, with more delicacy, their feet, 
—An editor by such capricious alterations deprives the reader of 
the means of judging of the manners of different ages ; for the 
word employed in the text undoubtedly did not appear indelicate 
to the audience of Shakspeare's time, though perhaps it would 
not be endured at this day. Malone. 

It was endured, at least, in the time of Milton. Thus, in Comits, 

960: 

** ■ without duck or nod 

•* Other trippings to be trod 
** Of lighter toes.** Steevens. 

5 Tou are welcome, gentlemen /] These two lines, omitted by the 
modern editors, I have replaced from the folio, yohnson. 

^ A hall! a haU!'\ Such is the old reading, and the true one, 
though the modern editors read, A ball! a ball! The former ex- 
clamation occurs frequently in the old comedies, and signifies, 
make room. So, in the comedy of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600: 

" Room! room! a hall! a hall!** 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub: 

•« Then cry, a hall! a hall!'* 

Again, in an Epithalamium, b> Christopher Brooke, published 
at the end of England* s Helicon^ 1614 : 

'« Cry not, a halU a hall; but chamber-roome ; 

" Dancing is lame,** &c. 
and numberless other passages. Steevens. 

7 turn the tables u/f,"] Before this pY\Mise \s ^ewcT^^j \xv\.^- 

llg-ible, it should be observed that ancieut laVAea ^ett ^^\.\ev?^%* 
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And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot.^— - 
Ah, sirrah, this unlook'd-for sport comes well. 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet ;* 
For you and I are past our dancing days:* 
How long is 't now, since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask ? 

3 Cafi. By*r lady, thirty years. 

1 Cafi, What, man ! 'tis not so much, 'tis not so much : 

joined by hinges, and placed on tressels. When they were to be 
removed, they were therefore turned up. So, in the ancient trans- 
lation of Marco Paolo*s Voyage*, 1579: "After dinner is done, 
and the tables taken uppe, everie man goeth aboute bis busi- 
nesse." 

Again, in The Seventh Mery Jett of the Widdow Edyth, 1573: 
~ " And when that taken up was the borde^ 
" And all payde for," &c. Steevens. 

* — — i^ood coutin Capulet;^ This coiotn Capulet is uncle in the 
paper of invitation ; but as Capulet is described as old, coutm is 
probably the right word in both places. I know not how Capulet 
and his lady might agree, their ages were very disproportionate; 
he has been past masking for thirty years, and her ag^, as she 
tells Juliet, is but eight-and-twenty. Johnson. 

Coutin was a common expression from one kinsman to another, 
out of the degree of parent and child, brother and sister. Thus 
in ffamiet, the king his uncle and step-father addresses him 
with: 

** But now my cousin Hamlet and my son.^ 
And in this very play. Act III, lady Capulet says : 
" Tybalt my cousin /— O my'brother's childV 
So, in At you Like it.- 

**Rot. Me uncle? 
*' Duke. You cousin r* 

And Olivia, in Tvselfth Night, constantly calls her uncle Toby 
cousin. Jiitson. 

Shakspeare and other contemporary writers use the word cousin 
to denote any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and some- 
times even to denote those of lineal descent 

Richard III, during a whole scene calls his nephew York, cou- 
sin f who in his answer constantly calls him uncle. And the old 
Duchess of York in the same play calls her grandson, cousin: 
** Why, my young cousin, it is good to grow. 
" Tork. Grandam, one night, as we did sit at supper," &c. 
And in Fletcher's Women Pleased, Sylvio styles Rhodope, at one 
time, his atinf— at others, his cousiii^to the great annoyance of 
Mr. Sympson, the editor. M. Mason. 

See also Vol. XI, p. 64, n. 6. Malone. 

^ -^~^our dancing da)/«;'\ TViMa Wit ^viY\o\ Ak^ c^iarto reads 
oar standing days." 5tee«en<. 
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^Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come pentecost as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years ; and then we mask'd. 

2 Cap,, 'Tis more, 'tis more : his son is elder, sir; 
His son is thirty. 

1 Cafi, Will you tell me that ?i 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 

Rom, What lady 's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ?* 

Serv, I know not, sir. 

Rom. O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright I 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night* 
Like a rich jewel in an ii.thiop's ear :* 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 

1 Will you tell me Sec] This speech stands thus ia the first copjr* 
Will you tell me that? it cannot be so: 
His son was imt a ward three years ago; 
Good youths, V faith! — Oh, youth *s a jolly thing f 
There are many trifling variations in almost every speech of 
this play ; but when they are of little consequence I have fore- 
borne to encumber the page by the insertion of them. The last^ 
however, of these three lines, is natural, and worth preserving. 

Steevens.^ 

3 What lady *s thatt which doth enrich the hand 

Of yonder knight ?J Hei-e is another proof that our author had * 
the poem, and not Pamier's Novel, rn his mind. In the latter we 
are told — " A certain lord of that troupe took Juliet by the ban4jL 
to dance." 

In the poem of Romeus and Juliet, as in the play, her partner 
is a knight : 

** With torch in hand a comely knight did fetch her fortk 
to dance." Malone. 

3 Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night — ] ShsJcspeare hM 
the same thought in his 27th Sonnet : 

** Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
** Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new.** 
The quartos 1597, 1599, 1609, and the folio 1623, coldly read: 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night- 
It is to the folio 1632, that we are indebted for the present read* 
ing, which is certainly the more elegant, if not the true one. Thf 
repetition, however, of the word beauty, in the next line but ope^ 
in my opinion, confirms the emendation of our second folio. 

uteevoits* 
* Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop'^s ear:^ So, in Lv4'& £H^j>Wft%j 
"A fair pearl in a Mohan's ear." R. White* 
VOL. XI I. 2 
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The measure done, I '11 watch her place of stand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, sight ! 
For I ne'er saw true beauty till this night.* 

Tijb, This, by his voice, should be a Montague: — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: — Whatl dares the slave 
Come hither, cover'd with ^n antick face, 
To fleer and scorn at oui- solemnity ? 
Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

1 Cafi, Why, how now, kinsman? wherefore storm 
you so? 

Tyb, Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite. 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

1 Cafi, Young Romeo is 't ? 

Tyb, 'Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

1 Cafi, Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone. 
He bears him like a portly gentleman; 
And, to ^ay truth, \'erona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and weil-govern'd youth : 
I would not for the wealth of all this to^vn, 
'Here in my house, do liim disparagement: 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will ; the which if thou respect, 
* Show a fair prestnce, and put oif these frowns, 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Tyb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest ; 
I '11 not endure him. 

1 Cafi, He shall be endur'd; 

•What, goodman boy! — 1 say, he shall ;-— Go to; — 
Am I the master here, or you ? go to. 
• You '11 not endure him 1 — God shall mend my soul — 
You '11 make a mutiny among my guests I 
You will set cock-a-hoop I you '11 be the man ! 

Tyb, Why, uncle, 'tis a shame. 

1 Cafu Go to, go to, 

'You are a saucy boy :— Is 't so, indeed ? — 
This trick may chance to scath you ;* — I know what. 



' For Inier ^oto trut beauty till thit night.'] Thus K, Henry Vlll- 

««_— O beauty, 

" Till now I never Vcaev? ^i^ee\'* Stetn«n«. 
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You must contrary me ! marry, 'tis time — 
Well said, my hearts: — You are a princox; go:^ — 
Be quiet, or — More light, more light, for shame ! — 
I *11 make you quiet ; What!— Cheerly, my hearts. 

Ty 6, Fsitience perforce^ with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intrusion shall, 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. [_ExiL 

Rom, If I profane with my unworthy hand [To Jul. 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, — 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims,^ ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
JuL Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion sJhows in this ; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, , 
And palm to palm isk holy palmers' kiss, 
Rom, Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
Rom. O then> dear saint, let lips do what hands do ; 



• — «p scsith you ;'] i. e. to do you an injury. Steevens. 

^ Tou are a princox; ^o.*] A princox is a coxcomb, a con- 

c^ted person. 

The word is used by Ben Jonson, in The Case is Alter^d^ 1609; 
by Chapman, in his comedy of May-Day^ 1610; in The Metum 
fiom Parnassus, 1606: " Your proud university Pnncojc." — Again, 
in Fuimus Troes, 1633: »* That Princox proud." And indeed by 
most of the old dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders un jeune 
ettourdeau superbe — a young /iriwcox boy. Stee^jens. 

The etymology of the word princox may be found in Florio'a 
Italian J^ictionary, 1598, in v Pinchino It is rather a cockered or 
spoiled child, than a coxcomb. Malone. 

8 Patience perforce • — ] This expression is in part proverbial : the 
old adage is — 

*' Patience perforce \s a medicine for a mad dog.*^ Steevens. 

9 Jf J profane ivith my unworthy hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, — 
My lips, two blushing pilgrim.s, &c.] The old copies read sin. 

Malone. 
All profanations are supposed to be expiated either by some 
iperitorious action, or by some penance undergone, and punish- 
iDent submitted to. So Romeo would here say. If I have been 
profane in the rude touch of my hand, my lips stand ready, as 
two blushing pilgrims, to take off that offence, to atone for it by 
a sweet penance. Our poet therefore must hav^ VJtoXft'. 
the^cnt/e fine /* this* Warburton* 
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They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair .* 
Jnl. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers' sake. 
Rom, Then move not, while my prayer's effect I take. 

Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purg'd. 

^Kissing her,^ 
Jut, Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 
Rom, Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urg'd! 

Give me my sin again. 

JyL You kiss by the book.* 

JK^ursc, Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 



1 Othen^ dear saints let lips do tohat hands do; 

They pray, grant thou, test faith turn to despair. 1 Juliet had said 
before that "palm to palm was holy palmers' kiss." She after- 
v^ards says that " palmers have lips tliat they must use in prayer." 
Romeo replies, that the prayer of his lips vtas, that they might dt 
nxhat hands do; that is, that they mig^ht kiss. M. Mason. 

2 [Kissing her"] Our poet here, without doubt, copied from the 
mode of his own time : and kissing a lady in a publick assembly^ 
we may conclude, was not thought indecorous. In King Henry 
VIII, he in like manner makes Lord Sands kiss Anne Boleyn, 
next to whom he sits at the supper given by Cardinal Wolsey. 

Malone. 

3 Tau kiss by the bcok.'\ In As you Like it, we find it was usual 
to quarrel by the book^ and we are told in the note, that there were 
books extant for good manners. Juliet here appears to refer to a 
third kind, containing the art of courtships an example from which 
it is probable that Rosalind hath adduced. Henley. 

Of'all men who have loosed themselves on Shakspeare, none 
is there who so inveigleth me to amorous meditations, as the cri- 
tic aforesaid . In Antony and Cleopatra he sore vexed and disquieted 
mine imagination touching the hair and voice of women ; in King 
X,ear he hinted at somewhat touching noninos; and lo! now dis- 
serteth he on lip-gallantry 1 But (saith a wag at mine elbow) on 
the business of kissing, surely Calista's question might be ad- 
dressed to our commentator — *• Is it become an art then ? a trick 
that bookmen can teach us to do over ?*' I believe, no disserta- 
tion, or guide, to this interchange of fondness was ever penned, 
at least while Shakspeare was alive. All that Juliet means to say 
is — you kiss methodically ; you offer as many reasons for kissing, 
as could have been found in a treatise professedly written on the 
subject. When Hamlet observes on the Grave-digger's equivoca- 
tion — " we must speak by the card," can he be supposed to have 
had a literal meaning ? Without reference to books, however, Ju- 
liet betrays little ignorance on the present occasion ; but could 
/lare said (with Mortimer, \t\ King Henry IF,) — 
" I understand thy "kvasea, a-ivd \S\owxcvYeve^% 
" And that 's a feeVmg dvaipoXaXAOT^.** Amner . 
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Rom. What is her mother? 

JVurae. Marry, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 
And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous : 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 
I tell you,— he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chinks. 

Rom, Is she a Capulet? 

dear account ! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben, Away, begone ; the sport is at the best. 
Rom, Ayi so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 

1 Cafi, Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling foolish banquet towards.'*— 
Is it e'en so? Why, then 1 thank you all; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen; good night: — 
More torches here ! — Come on, then let 's to bed. 
Ah, sirrah, [^o 2 Cap.] by my fay, it waxes late ; 

I '11 to my rest. ^Exeunt all but Jul. and Nurse. 

Jul, Come hither, nurse : What is yon gentleman ?* 
JVurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul, What 's he, that now is going out of door? 
J^Turse, Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul, What's he that follows there, that would not dance? 
JSTurse, I know not. 



< We have a trifling foolish banquet towards.] Towards is ready, 
at hand. So, in Hamlet: 

•* What might be tovjards, that this sweaty haste 
" DoUi make the night joint labourer with the day?** 
Again, in The Pheetiix, by Middleton, 1607 : " here 's a voyage 
towards, will make us all.*' Steevens. 

It appears, from the former part of this scene, that Capulet's 
company had supped. A banquet. It should be remembered, often 
meant, in old times, nothing more than a collation of fruit, wine, 
&c. So, in The Lift of Lord Cromroell^ 1602: 

** Their dinner is our banquet after dinner*^ 

Again, in Howel's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, 1661, p. 662; 
" After dinner, he was served with a banquet" Malone. 

It appears, from many circumstances, that our ancestors quit- 
ted their eating-rooms as soon as they had dined, and in warm 
weather retired to buildings constructed in their gardens. These 
were called banqueting-houses, and here their dessert was served. 

Steevens- 

5 Come hither, nurse: What is yon gentleman ?"] This and .the foU- 
lowing questions are taken from the 'novel. Steevens, 

See the poem of Ho^neus and yxdiet, Maimt. '■ 

Z2 
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JuL Go, ask his name : — if he be married^ 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

JsTurae, His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul, My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 
That I must love a loathed enemy, 

J^urae, What 's this? what 's this? 

Jul, A rhyme I leam*d even now 

Of one I danc*d withal. [One calls ivithiriy Juliet. 

JSTurse. Anon, anon :-— 

Come, let 's away ; the strangers all are gone. \JExeunt. 

Enter Chorus.* 
Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 

And young affection gapes to be his heir ; 
That fair,'' which love groan'd for, and would die,' 

With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. 

6 — CHORUS.'^ This Chorus added since the first edition. 

Pope. 

The use of this Chorus is not easily discovered ; it conduces 

notliing^ to the progress of the play, hut relates what is already 

known, or what the next scene will show ; and relates it without 

adding the improvement of any moral sentiment, yohnson. 

7 That fair,] Fairy it has been already observed, was formerly 
used as a substantive, and was synonymous to beauty. See VoL 
V, p. 69, n. 9. Malone. 

8 That fair y Vihich love grogn*d for, and would die,'\ The instances 
' produced in a subsequent note, by Mr. Malone, to justify the old 

and corrupt reading, are not drawn from the quartos, which he 
judiciously commends, but from the folio, which with equal judg- 
ment he has censured. These irreg^ularities, therefore, standing 
on no surer ground than that of copies published by ignorant play- 
ers, and printed by careless compositors, I utterly refuse to ad- 
mit their accumulated jargon as the grammar of Shakspeare, or 
of the age he lived in. 

Fair, in the present instance, was used as a dissyllable. 

Sometimes, our author, as here, uses the same word as a dis- 
syllable and a monos> liable, in the very same line. Thus, in The 
Tempesty Act I, so. ii : 

** Twt\\'e years since, Miranda, twelve ^ear* since." Steevent. 

^^^~>^for v:hich love groaned for,] Thus the ancient copies, for 

which all the modern editors, adopting Mr. Rowe*s alteration, 

resid — groan'd sore. This is one of the many chang-es that have 

been made in the text from wol atU^wA\tv^\.o«cv^\^xv\v^v^seologyi 

for this kind of dupUcatvou was comm^Tv \x\ ^\viJs^%\*^^\'t'^ ^v\s«.. 
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Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe suppos'd he must complain, 

And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less 

To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But passion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Temp'ring extremities with extreme sweet. [^Exit. 



ACT II SCENE I. 

^n open Place, adjoining Capulet's Garden. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom, Can I go forward, when my heart is here ? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. 

]^He climbs the Wall, and lea/is down within it. 

Enter Benvolio, and Mercutio. 

-Ben. Romeo ! my cousin Romeo I 

Mer. He is wise ; 

And, on my life, hath stolen him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard wall: 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer. Nay, I '11 conjure too. — 

Romeo ! humours ! madman I passion 1 lover ! 
Appear thoii in the likeness of a sigh. 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 
Cry but — Ah me I couple but — love and dove ;• 

So, in Coriolanus: " In what enormity is Marcius poor in, that you 
two have not in abundance ?" See Coriolanust Vol. XIII, Act 11^ 
sc. i. Agfain, in As you Like it. Act II, sc.vii: " — the scene 
V)herein we play in." Malone. 

9 Cry but — Ah me! couple but — love and dove /\ The quarto, 1597, 
reads pronounce; the two succeeding quartos and the first folio, 
provaunti the 2d, 3d, and fourth folios, couplys and Mr. Rowe, who 
printed from the last of these, formed the present reading. Pro- 
vafitf however, in ancient language, signifies pro<oi«ton. %o, va. 
" The Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth, caUed ^oaxv Cto^aw^ 
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Speak to my gos&ip Venus one fistir wordi 
One nick-name for her purblii^d son and heir. 
Young Adam Cupid»^ he that shot so trim^ 
When king Cophetua iov*d the beggar-maid.^— 

tbc Wife of the Ute Usurper, truly described and represented," 
1664, p. 14: ** — carrjing some dainty provant for her own aod 
her daughter's repast ** To /trovant is lo provide/ and to provide 
is to furnish, " Provant but love and dove," may therefore mctn, 
Jiimith but tueh hackneyed rhymes as these are, tke trite efti- 
siont of lovers. Steevens 

— pronounce but lone and dove ,-] Thus the first quarto, 1597. 
Pronounce, in the quartos of 1599 and 1609, was made froramt. 

In the first folio, which appears to have been printed fix)m the 
latter of these copies, the same reading is adopted. The editor 
of the second folio arbitrarily substituted couply, meaning cer- 
tainly couple, and all the modem editors have adopted this inno- 
vation. Provaunt, as Mr. Steevens has observed, means )brov2>ion; 
but 1 have never met with the verb To tronant, nor haa any ex- 
ample of it been produced. I have no doubt, therefore, that it 
was a corruption, and have adhered to the first quarto. 

In this very line, love and dove^ the reading of the original copy 
of 1597, was corrupted in the tw o subsequent quartos and the fo- 
lio, to — love and day; and heir, in the next line, corrupted into 
her. Malone. 

Mr. Malone asks for instances of tl^e verb provant. When he 
will produce examples of other verbs (like reverb, &c.} peculiar to 
our author, I may furnish him w'ah the instance he desires. I 
am content, however, to follow the second folio. Steevens. 

^ Toung Adam Cupid,"] All the old copies read — Abraham Ca- 
pid. The alteration was proposed originally by Mr. Upton. See 
Observations, p 243. It evidently alludes to the famous archeri 
Ailam Bell. Heed. 

• When king Cophetua &c.] Alluding to an old ballad preserved 
in the first Volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques of ancient English A- 
ftry: 

*« Here you may read, Cophetua, 
** Thoufjh long time fancie-fed, 
•* Compelled by the blimled boy 

" The bep^ger for to wed.** Steevens. 
" Yoimg Adam Cupid, he that shot so trimt 
«• When," &c. 
This word trinis the first editors, consulting the general sense 
of the passage, and not perceiving the allusion, would naturally 
alter to true; yet the former seems the more humorous expres- 
sion, and, on account of its quuintness, more likely to have been 
used by Mercutio. Percy. 

So trim is the reading- of the oldest copy, and this ingenious 
conjtcUwf' is confirmed \^y \l. \w D^cV.ft\:'a Satiromastix, is a re- 
ference to the $ame ^rcbct ; 
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He heareth not, stirreth not,* he moveth not; 

The ape is dead,* and I must conjure him.— 

I conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes, 

By her high forehead,* and her scarlet lip, 

By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh, 

And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, 

That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 

Ben, An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 

Mer, This cannot anger him : 'twould anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress' circle 
Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 
Till she had laid it, and conjur'd it down ; 
That were some spite : my invocation 
Is fair and honest, and, in his mistress' name, 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himself among those trees, 
To be consorted with the humorous night ;• 

*« — He shoots his bolt but seldom ; but when Adam \eis go, 
he hits:" 

** He shoots at thee too, Adam Bellf and liis arrows stick here." 
TV/wi was an epithet formerh in common use. It occurs often 
in Churchyard's Siege of Leethy 1575 : 

" Made sallies forth, as tryme men might do." 
Again, ibid.- 

** And showed themselves trim,me souldiours as I ween." 

Steevens. 

The ballad here alluded to, is King Cophetua and the Beggar-' 

Maid, or, as it is called in some old copies. The Song of a Beggar 

and a King. The following stanza Shakspeare had particularly in 

view: 

" The blinded hoy that shoots so trifn, 

" From heaven down did hie, 
** He drew a dart and shot at him, 
" In place where he did lie " Malone, 

3 .^—stirreth not,"] Old copies, unmetrically, — he stirreth not. 

Steevens* 

** The ape is dead,"] This phrase appears to have been frequently 
applied to young men, in our author's time, without any reference 
to the mimickry of that animal It was an expression of tender- 
ness, like poor fiol. Nashe, in one of his pamphlets, mentions 
his having read Lyly's Euphues, when he was a little ape at Cam- 
bridge. Malone. 

* By her high forehead^"] It has already been observed that a 
high forehead was in Shakspeare's time thought eminently beau- 
tiful. See Vol. II, p. 116, n. 8 ; and Antmy and CleolJatra,V<A.'X\X\. 
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Blind is his love, and best beiits t|>e dark. 

Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he sit under a medlar tree, 
And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone. ^ — 
Romeo, good night;— -1 *il to my truckle-bed; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep : 
Come, shall we %o t 

A — f^e humorous yir^Af.*] I suppose Sh&kspeare means ha- 
mid, the moist dewy night. Chapman uses the word in that sense 
in his translation of Hon ft- r, B. II, edit. 1598: 

•* The other gods and knights at arms slept all the A«- 
morous night." 
Again, in the 21st Book : 

'* Whence all floods, all the sea, all founts, wells, all deepi 

humorouty 
** Fetch their bej^innings ; — ." 
Again, in his Barons* Wars, canto i: 

*« The humorous fogs deprive us of his light" Steeveru. 

7 As maids &c.] After this line, in the old copies, I find two 
other verses, containing such ribaldry, that I cannot venture to 
insert them in the text. Steevens 

Shakspeare followed the fashion of his own time, which was, 
when something indecent wa.s meant to be suppressed, to print 
et caterot instead of the word See Minsheu's Dictionary, p. 112, 
col. 2 Our poet did not consider, that however such a practice 
might be admitted in a printed book, it is absurd where words are 
intended to be recited. When these lines u ere s]K)ken, as un- 
doubtedly they were to our ancestors, '^ho do not appear to have 
been extremely delicate, the actor must have evaded the diffi- 
culty by an abrupt sentence 

The unseemly name of the aj^ple here alluded to, is well known. 
Poperingue is a town in French Flanders, two leagues distant 
from Yprcs. From hence the Poperin pear was brought into Eng- 
land. What were the peculiar qualities of a Poperin pear, I am 
unable to ascertain. The word was chosen, 1 believe, merely for 
the sake of a quibble, which it is not necessar)' to explain, fto- 
bably for the same reason the Popering- tree was preferred to any 
other by the author of the mock poem of Hero and Xseander^ small 
8vo. 1653: 

«« She thought it strange to see a roan 
•' In privy walk, and then anan 
" 3be stepp'd behind a Papering tree, 
** And listened for some novelty." 
Of the parish of Poperin, or Poperling, (as we called it) John 
Iceland the Antiquary was parson, in the time of King Henry the 
Eighth. By him the Popexui v^^ti may have been introduced into 
£ngtod. Malone, 
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Ben. Go, then; for ?ds in vain 

To seek him here) that meuns not to be foond. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Capulet's Garden, 

Enter RoMEO. 

Rom, He jests at scars, ^ that never felt a wonnd. — 

j^Jui*. appears above^ at a Hlndow. 
But, softl what light th!oiui:h yonder window breaks! 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! — 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pule with grief. 
That thou her maid art fur nsore fair than she: 
Be not her maid,^ since she is envious; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and g^reen. 
And none but fools do v/ej.r it; cast it off. — 
It is my lady;i O, it is my love: 
O, that she knew she were I — 
She speaks, yet she says nothing; What, of that? 
Her eye discourses, ^ will answer it. — 
I am too bold, *iis not to me she speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some busiucbs, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres, till they return. 
What it her eyes were there^ they in her head? 
The brightness of her check would shame those stars. 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 



8 He jests at s€ars,'\ That is, Mercutio jests, whom he over- 
heard. Johnson. 

So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book — ^ 

*< None can speake of a wound with skill, if he have not a 
wound fe U ." Steevens . 
He (that person) jests, is mev<?ly an allusion to his haying con- 
ceived himself so armed witli the love of Rosalind, that no other 
beauty could make anv impression on him. This is clear from the 
conversation he has with Mercutio, just before they go to Capu- 
let's. Hitson, 

9 J3e not her maid,] Be not a votary to the moon, to Diana. 

yohnton. 
So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

'^By all Diana's 'uoaiting'^oMinen yonder, — ." Steevens, 

I It is nmy lady/] This line and half 1 have tepUfti^d. ^oKnicm. 
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Would through the airy region stream so brighti 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
See^ how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
Oy that 1 were a glove upon that handy' 
That I might touch that cheek !^ 

Jul, Ah me I 

Rom. She speaks:—* 

O, speak again, bright angel 1 for thou art 
As glorious to this night,* being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond*ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall buck to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds,^ 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

JtU, O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I '11 no longer be a Capulet. 

Bom, Shall 1 hear more, or shall I speak at this ? 

Jul, *Tis but thy name, that is my enemy ; — 
Thou art thyself though, not a Montague.* 

^ 0, that I were a glove upon that hand,"] This passage appears 
to have been ridiculed by Shirley in The School ojf Complhnenti, a 
comedy, 1637 : 

" O that I were a flea upon that lip," &c. Steeveru, 

3 touch that cheek/] The quarto, 1597, reads: "imthit 

cheek." Steeven* 

* O, speak again, bright angel.' for thou art 
At glorious to this night, J Though all the printed copies con- 
cur in tnis reading, yet the latter part of the simile seems to re- 
quire — 

As glorious to this sight ; — . 
and therefore I have ventured to alter the text so. Theobald, 

I have restored the old reading, for surely the change was un- 
necessary. Tlie plain sense is, that Juliet appeared as splendid 
an object in the vault of heaven obscured by darkness, as an an- 
gel could seem to the eyes of mortals, who were falling back t« 
gaze upon him. 

As glorious to this night, means as glorious an appearance in tkit 
dark night, &c. It should be observed, however, that the simile 
agrees precisely with Theobald's alteration, and not so well with 
the old reading. Steeveiis. 

^ — r/i€ lazy-pacvwg clouds ^1 Thus corrected from the first 
edition, in the other lazy'pugi,n^, Po^. 
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What 's Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ! 
What 's in a namei^ that which we call a rose. 



* Thou art ihytelf though, not a Montague,"] For the present 
punctuation I am accountable. It appears to me to afford a clear 
sense, which the line as printed in the old copies, where we have 
a comma after thytelf, and no point after though, does not in my 
apprehension afford. 

Thou art, however, says Juliet, a being sui generis, amiable and 
perfect, not tainted by the enmity which your family bears to 
mine. 

According to the common punctuation, the adversative particle 
is used without any propriety, or rather makes the passage non- 
sense. 

Though is again used by Shakspeare in A MicUummer Night^s 
Dream, Act III, sc. last, in the same sense : 

** My legfs are longer though, to run away.'* 
Again, in The Taming of a Shrew: 

" 'Would Catharine had never seen him though.*' 
Again, in King Henry VIII: 

" I would not be so sick though, for his place." Malone. 
If this punctuation be right, and the words of the text accurate, 
we must understand though in the sense of then, a reading pro- 
posed by Dr. Johnson : a sense it is perpetually used in by our 
ancient poets, and sometimes by our author himself. So, in A 
Midsuntm^ Night* 9 Dream: 

** What though he love your Hermia? Lord! what though?** 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

" I keep but three men and a boy yet, — but what though?** 

Hitson, 



nor any other part 



Belonging to a man. O, be some other name/ 
What 's in a name? &c.] The middle line is not found in the 
original copy of 1597, being added, it should seem, on a revision. 
The passage in the first copy stands thus: 

Nor arm,, nor face, nor any other part: 
What *s in a nam^? That which we call a rose, &c. 
In the copy of 1599, and all the subsequent ancient copies, the 
words nor any other part were omitted by the oversight of the 
transcriber or printer, and the lines thus absurdly exliibited ; 
Nor arm nor face, O be some other nam^ ! 
Belonging to a mxin. 
What 's in a name, Isfc 
Belonging, &c. evidently was intended to begin a line, as it now 
does; but the printer having omitted the words nor any other part, 
took the remainder of the subsequent line, and carried it to that 
which preceded. The transposition now made needs no note to 

VOL. XI l. A a 
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By any other name' would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'dy 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title : — Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself.* 

Rom, I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but lore, and 1 '11 be new baptized ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

JuL What man art thou, that, thus bescreen'd in nighf, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom, By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself^ 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 
Had I it written, 1 would tear the word. 

Jul, My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's utterance,^ yet I know the sound; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom, Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike.' 



support it : the context in this and many other places supersedes 
all arguments. Malone. 

For the sake of metre, I am willing to suppose oar author 
wrote — 

'Longing to man &c. 
The same elision occurs in The Taming of a Shrevj, Vol. VJj 
p. 109: 

" Mistress Bianca, bless you with such grace 

" As Uongeth to a lover's blessed case." Steeveru, 

« By any other name — ] Thus the quarto, 1597. All the subse- 
quent ancient copies read — By any other ixord. Malone. 

» Take all myseif] The elder quarto reads. Take all I have, 

Steevetu* 

1 -A/y ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 

Cythat tongue's utterance,] Thus the quarto, 1597. The 

subsequent ancient copies read — of thy tongue's uttering. We 

meet with almost the same words as those here attributed to Ro* 

raeo, in King Edward III, a tragedy, 1596 : 

I might perceive his eye in her eye lodt, 

Ris ear to drink her nveet tongue's utterance.'* Hf alone, 

* Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike.] Thus the original 
copy. The subsequent ancient copies read — fair maid. ** If ei- 
ther thee dislike"* was the phraseology of Shakspeare's age. So, 
it Hies me well ; for \t p\e:\ses nve weW. Molont. 
DisUke here means di«jf)(ea«c. M. Ma«<m. 



« 

« 
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Jul. How cam' St thou hither, tell me ? and wheref6re ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom, With love's light wings did 1 o'er-perch these 
walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me.^ 

Jul, If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
~ Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jul, I would not for the world, they saw thee here. 

Rom, I have night's cloak to hide me from their sight ;* 
And, but thou love me, let them find me here :^ 
My life were better ended by their hate. 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love.^ 

3 —no let to me.] i. e. no stop or hindrance. So, in Hamlet: 

" By heaven I '11 make a ghost of him that lets me.*' 
Thus the original edition. The subsequent copies read— no 
stop to me. Malone. 

4 from, their sight ;] So the first quarto. All the other an- 
cient copies have — from their eyes. Malone. 

« Andf but thou io^ fne, let them, find wa here:'\ And so thou do 
but love me, I care not what may befall me : Let me be found 
here. Such appears to me to be the meaning. 

Mr. M. Mason thinks that " but thou love me," means, unless 
thou love me; grounding himself, I suppose, on the two subse- 
quent lines. But those contain, in my apprehension, a distinct 
proposition. He first says, that he is content to be discovered, 
if he be but secure of her affection ; and then adds, that death 
from the hands of her kiilsmen would be preferable to life with- 
out her love. But^ however, it must be acknowledged, has often 
in old English the meaning which Mr. M. Mason would here affix 
to it. Malone. 

Mr. M. Mason is certainly in the right. So, in Antony aiul Cleo^ 
patra : 

** But being charged, we will be still by land." Steevens, 

« Than death prorogued, wanting of thy laoe.'] The common ac- 
ceptation of prorogue, is to postpone to a distant time, which is in 
fact to delay. But I believe in this place prorogued means con- 
tinned; and that Romeo means, in the language of lovers, to re- 
present life without her as a continual death : 

** Death *s life with thee, without thee death to CiTc." 

M* MCUOTV. 
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Jul. By whose direction found'st thou out this p^ace \ 

Rom, By love, ho first did pix)mpt me to inquire; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the furthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 

JuL Thou knows't, the mask of night is on my face ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would 1 dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What 1 have spoke ; But farewel compliment !'' 
Dost thou love me ? I know, thou wilt say— Ay ; 
And I will take thy word : yet, if thou swear'st. 
Thou may'st prove false ; at lovers* perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or if thou think'st I am too quickly won, 
I '11 frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo ; but, else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou may'st think my haviour light : 
But trust me, gentleman, I '11 prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange.* 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou over-heard' st, ere I was ware. 
My true love's passion : therefore pardon me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom, Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 

Than ^/eafA^ prorogued,] i. e. delayed, deferred to a more dis- 
tant period. So, in Act IV, sc. i: 

" I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it, 

** On Thursday next be married to this county." Malonc 

7 .-....^farevicl compliment /] That is, farewel attention to forms. 

M' Afaton. 

• — cunning to be strange.'] Cunning is the reading of the quar- 
to, 1597, and I have restored it. 

To be strange^ is to put on affected coldness, to appear shy. So, 
in Greene's Mamillia, 1593 : " Is it the fashion in Padua to be 
so strange with your friends ?" 

Again, in one of the Paston Letters, Vol III, p. 327: " I pray 
ye that ye be not strange of writing of letters to me.'* Steevens, 

In the subsequent anoieut copVe^ cunning vi9& chan^d to — co^- 
ing. Malone, 
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That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops,* — 

JuL O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
L.est that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom, What shall I swear by ? 

Jul, . Do not swear at all; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the God of my idolatry. 
And I '11 believe thee. 

Rom, If my heart's dear love — 

Jul, Well, do not swear : although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say — It lightens.* Sweet, good night 1* 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath. 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast ! 

Rom, O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 

Jul, What satisfaction canst thou have to-night F^ 



moon 



That tips viith silver all these fruit-tree tops,] This image 
struck Pope : 

" The ^moon-beam trembling falls, 
•• And tip* with silver all the walls." ImJt. of Horace, 
Again, in the celebrated simile on the moon at the conclusion 
«f the eighth Book of the Iliad.- 

" And tips viith silver ev'ry mountain's head." H. White. 

^ Ere one can say -^ It lightens."] So, in The Miracles of Moses, by 
Drayton : 

" lightning ceaslessly to burn, 

** Swifter than thought from place to place to pass, 
" And being gone, doth suddenly return 
" Ere you could say precisely lohat it voas.'* 
The same thought occurs in A Midsummer Night^s Dream. 

Steevens, 
Drayton's Miracles of Moses was first printed in quarto, in 1604. 

Malone. 

2 — Smeet, good nightl] All the intermediate lines from Sweety ' 
^ood night! to Stay but a little, &c. were added after the first copy. 

Steevens, 

3 What satisfaction canst thou have to-night?"] Here Juliet seem- 
eth as if she meant to promise (i. e. as much as in her UeUv^ 1<^ 
iUFord Romeo, in some future instance, that s^\\s^9A\JioiiNi\\\0ck\L^ 

Aa2 
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Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for 
mine. 

Jul, I gave thee mine before thou didst request it : 
And yet I would it were to give again. 

Bom. Would'st thou withdraw it ? for what purpose, 
love ? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nurse calls vfithin. 
I hear some noise within; Dear love, adieu! 
Anon, good nurse ! — Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [^Exit. 

Rom, O blessed blessed ni^ht 1 I am afeard. 
Being in night, all this is but a dream. 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 

Re -enter Juliet, above. 

Jul, Three woi;ds, dear nomeo, and good night, in- 
deed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 
By one that I '11 procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I '11 lay, 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world : 

Nurse. ^ivithirf\ Madam. 

Jul, I come, anon ; — But if thou mean'st not well, 
I do beseech thee, — 

Nurse, [within]^ Madam. 

Jul, By and by, I come : — 

To cease thy suit,* and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So thrive my soul, — - 

Jul, A thousand times good night ! [-fixiV. 

Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy 
light— 

cannot receive while they remain at their present distance from 
each other. Aniner. 

^ To cease thy suit,"] So the c\U3Lno, \5^. tW V«^ v^^^c^u^nt 
qu.irt03 and the folio have — xiiy strife* Malwn. 
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Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their books ; 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 

^Retiring alowly. 
Re-enter Juliet, above, 

Jul, Hist I Romeo, hist! — O. for a falconer's voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again I** 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave* where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

-Rom, It is my soul, that calls upon my name : 
How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like softest musick to attending ears 1 

ff To lure this tassel-gentle back a^ainf] The tassel or tiercel (^for 
80 it should be spelt) is the male ot the gosshavji; so called, be- 
cause it is a tierce or third less than the female. This is equally 
true of all birds of prey. In The Booke of Falconrye, by George 
Turberville, Gent- printed in 1575, I find a whole chapter on the 
falcori'gentle, &c. So, in The Guardian^ by Massinger: 
** — then, for an evening flight, 
•* A tiercel-gentled* 

Taylor the water poet uses.the same expression : <* — By cast- 
ing out the lure, she makes the tassel-gentle come to her fist." 

Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. Ill, c. iv: 
, ** Having far oft' espyde a tassel-gent, 

" Which after her his nimble wings doth straine." 
Again, in Dicker's Match me in London, 1631: 

" Your tassel-gentle, she 's lur'd off and gone." 

This species of hawk had the epithet of gentle annexed to it, 
from the ease with which it was tamed, and its attachment t« 
man. Steevens. 

It appears from the old books on this subject that certain hawks 
were considered as appropriated to certain ranks. The tercel-gentle 
was appropriated to the prinre ; and thence, we may suppose, was 
thosen by Juliet as an appellation for her beloved Romeo. In an 
ancient treatise entitled Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing, viith the 
true Measures of Bloviing, is the following passage: 

** The names of all manner of hawkes, and to whom they be* 

"^* FOR A PRINCE. 

There is a falcon gpentle, and a urcel gentle ; and these are for 
a prince." Malone. 

* Tercel is used by our author, as the generic appellation of the 
male Falcon. See Troilus and Cressida, p. 97, and notes 1, *, &c. 

Jm JSd. 
f .—.-.tear the cave — ] This strong expression is more suitably 
enaploved by Milton: 

'"A sbout that ton hell'g cenca^ — — ?* Stw^t^ . 
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JiU. Romeo! 

Rom, My sweet I ^ 

JuL At what o* clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Rom. At the hour of nine. 

Jul, I will not fail ; *tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how 1 love thy company. 

Rom, And I '11 still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. 'Tis almost morning, I would have thee gone : 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, so would I : 

Yet 1 should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night ! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say — good night, till it be morrow. \^Exit. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast ! — 
'Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 

^ My sweet f] Mr. Malone reads — Mada^n, and justifies his 
choice by the following note. Steevens. 

Thus the original copy of 1597. In the two subsequent copies 
and tlie folio we have — My niece. What word was intended it is 
difficult to say. The editor of the second folio substituted — My 
ttveet. I have already shown, that all the alterations in that copy 
were made at random ; and have therefore preserved the origind 
word, though less tender than that wliich was arbitrarily substi- 
tuted in its place. Malone. 

As I shall always suppose the second folio to have been cor- 
rected, in many places, by the aid of better copies than fell into 
the hands of the editors of the preceding volume, I have in the 
present instance, as well as many others, followed the authority 
rejected by Mr. Malone. 

I must add, that the cold, distant, and formal appellation— 
Madairif which has been already put into the mouth of the Nurse, 
would but ill accord with the more familiar feelings of the ar- 
dent Romeo, to whom 3vA\et\\as '^usVv^otwv^^ ^\^\>3 ^ge^ti^catioa 
that youth and beauty co^^\>fe^X»^. Stteoen*. 
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Hence will I to my ghostly father's cell ; 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell.' [JSx/V. 

SCENE III. 

Friar Laurence's Cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence, with a Basket. 

Fri. The grey-ey'd morn smiles on the frowning night,* 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
And flecked darkness^ like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels ;2 

■ Hence noill I to my ghostly father's cell ; 
J7/> help to crave, and my dear hap to tell*'] Thus the quarto* 
1597, except that it has good Instead of dear. That of 15994 aud 
the folio, r«ad : 

Hence %oill I to m,y ghostly frier's close cell. 

Hi* help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Malone. 

• The grey-ey^d morn &c.] These four lines are here replaced, 
conformable to the first edition, where such a description is much 
more proper than in the mouth of Romeo just before, when he 
was full of nothing but thoughts of his mistress. Pope. 

In the folio these lines are printed twice over, and given once 
to Romeo, and once to the Friar. Johnson. 

The same mistake has likewise happened in the quartos, 1599, 
1609, and 1637. Steevens. 

1 And flecked darkness — ] Flecked is spotted, dappled, streaked, 
or variegated. In this sense it is used by Churchyard, in his Le- 
gend of Thomas Movibray, Duke of Norfolk. Mowbray, speaking 
•f the Germans, says : 

** All jagg'd and frounc'd, with divers colours deck'd, 
*« They swear, they curse, and drink till they he flecked.** 
Lord Surrey uses the same word in his translation of the fourth 
JEneid: 

** Her quivering chtt\Les flecked with deadly staine." 

The same image occurs also in Much Ado about Nothing, Act 

V... " 

J sc. in: 

•« Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey." Steevens. 
The word is still used in Scotland, where a ** flecked cow" is a 
common expression. See the Glossary to Gawin Douglas's trans- 
lation of Virgil, in v. fleckit. Malone. 

3 From forth da/s path-vaay, m^e by Titan's vtheels:!^ So, in Jo- 
casta's adfdress to the sun in the «01N122A1 of Euripides: 

" n Tj)» >v AtrtfOK «p<r¥ TRMNflN O AON." 
Mr. Malone reads — 

From forth day's path, and Titan's flery vaheeU. Steevens. 
Thus the quarto, 1597. That of 1599, MvdWi^fcV«^\iw^— - 
hurmn^ wheels. 
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Now ere the sun advance his burning cycy 

The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 

I must up-fiU this osier cage of ours,* 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers.* 

The earth that 's nature's mother, is her tomb ; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb : 

And from her womb children of divers kind 

We sucking on her natural bosom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace,* that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities : 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain'd from that fair use, 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse : 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied; 

And vice sometime 's by action dignified. 

Witliin the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence, and med'cine power: 

For this, being smelt, with that part* cheers each part ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

The modem editions read corruptly, after the second folio: 

From forth day'* path-way made by Titan^s voheels. Malimc* 

Here again I have followed this reprobated second folio. It is 

easy to understand how darkness might reel "from Jbrth day's 

path-way," &c. but what is meant hy— forth "Titan's fiery 

wheels ?** A man may stagger out of a path, but not out of a wheel. 

Steevent. 
3 I must up-JiUthis osier cage of ours, &c.] So, in the 13th Song 
of Drayton's Polyolbion : 

^ ** His happy time he spends the works of God to see, 
" In those so sundry herbs which there in plenty grow, 
" Whose sundry strange effects he only seeks to know. 
** And in a little maumi, being made of osiers small, 
" Which serveth him to do full many a thing withal, 
" He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad," 
Drayton is speaking of a hermit. Steevens. 

. * ^'^J"^ precious-juiced Jlovaers.^ Shakspeare, on his introduc* 
Ht '^ Laurence, has very artificially prepared us for the 
part he IS afterwards to sustain. Having thus early discovered 
nim to be a chemist, we are not surprized when we find him fur* 
nishing the draught which produces the catastrophe of the piece, 
1 owe this remark to Dr. Yatmer. Ste&oens. ^ 

^ '"'^povscrful graced l^f^c^cdoutk YvtVofc. '^o\vn*on. 
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Two such opposed foes encaixip them still 

In man' as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 

And, where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.* 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Good morrow, father ! 

Fri, Benedicite! 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me ?— 
Young son, it argues a distemper'd head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed 2 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie ; 
But wherp unbruised youth with unstuff 'd brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign : 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure. 
Thou art up-rous'd by some distemp'rature ; 
Or if not so, then here I hit it right— 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 

Rom, That last is true, the sweeter rest was mine. 

Fri, God pardon sin ! wast thou with Rosaline I 



6 _io/«A that part — ] i. e. with the part which smells ; witk 
the olfactory nerves. Malone. 

7 Tv3o such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man — ] Foes is the reading of the oldest copy; kings of 
that in 1609. Shakspeare mit^ht have remembered the foUowinf 
passage, in the old play of The Misfortunes of Arthur^ 1587: 
** Peace hath three foes encam^ped in our breasts, 
" Ambition, wralli, and envie. — — '* Steevens. 
So, in our author's Lover's Complaint : 
*' terror, and dear modtsty, 

** Kncamp'd in hearts^ but fghting outwardly.*' 
Thus the quarto of 1597. The quarto of 1599, and all the sub- 
sequent ancient copies read — such opposed kings. Our author 
has more than once alluded to these opposed foes, contending for 
the dominion of man. 
So, in Othello : 

«* Yea, curse his better angel from his side." 
Again, in his 44th Sonnet : 

"To win me^oon to hell, my female evil 

*• Tempteth my better angel from my side : 

*« Yet this I ne'er shall know, but live in doubt, 

" Till my bad angel fire my good one out." Malone, 

8 Full soon th^ canker death eats up that plant."] So, in our au- 
thor's 99th Sonnet : 

"A vengeful canker eat him up to death?* Malone, 
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Rom, With Rosaline^ my ghostly father ? no ; 
I have forgot that name, and that name 's woe. 

Fri, That 's my good son : But where hast thou been 
then>? 

Eom, I '11 tell thee, ere thou ask it me again. 
I have been feasting with mine enemy ; 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me, 
That 's by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physick lies :• 
I bear no hatred, blessed man ; for, lo. 
My intercession likewise steads ray foe. 

Fri, Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 

JRom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combin'd, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage : When, and where, and how. 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
I *11 tell thee as we pass; but this I pray, 
That thou consent to marry us this day. 

Fri. Holy Saint Francis I what a change is here 1 
Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 
So soon forsaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jesu Maria! what a deal of brine 
Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline I 
How much salt water thrown away in waste. 
To season love, that of it doth not taste ! 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears. 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash'd off yet : 
If e'er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine. 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline ; 
And art thou chang'd ? pronounce this sentence then- 
Women may fall, when there 's no strength in men. 

Rom, Thou chidd'st me oft for loving Rosaline. 
Fri, For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 

f — both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physick lies :] This is one of the pas- 
sages in which out author uw sa.cT\Stf:^d ^x^mm&r to rhyme. 
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Rom. And bad'st me bury love. 

^n. Not in a grave»] 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Rom. I pray thee, chide not : she, whom I love'now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allovir; 
The oSier did not so. 

jFri. O, she knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell.* 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, 
In one respect I '11 thy assistant be ; 
For this alliance may so happy prove. 
To turn your households' rancour to pure love.* 

Rom. O, let us hence ; I stand on sudden haste.^ 

jFri. Wisely, and slow ; They stumble, that run fast. 

[_ExeuiU. 

SCENE IV. 

ji Street. 
Enter Benvolio and Mergutio. 

JS^r. Where the devil should this Romeo be ?•— 
Came he not home to-night? 

Ben. Not to his father's; I spoke with his man. 

Mer. Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, that 
Rosaline, 
Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman of old Capulet, 
Hath sent a letter to his father's house. 

Mer, A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may answer a letter. 

9 .— . and could not tpell,'] Thus the quarto, 1597. The subse- 
quent ancient copies all have — 

Thy love did read by rote that could not spell. 

I mention these minute variations only to show, what I have 
so often urged, the very high value of first editions. Malone. 

1 The two following lines were added since the first copy of 
this play. Steewns. 

2 '^'^ I stand on sudden liaste.] i. e. it is of the utmost conse- 
quence for me to be hasty. So, in King Richard Ills 

** — it stands me much upon^ 

" To stop all hopes" &c. StecwnM. 

VOL. XIL B b 
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Ben, Nay, he will answer the letter's master, how he 
dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead ! stabbed 
with a white wench's black eye ; shot thorough the ear 
>vith a love-song ; the very pin of his heart cleft with 
the blind bow -boy's butt-shaft;^ And is he a man to en- 
counter Tybalt? 

Ben, Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer, More than prince of ca^ts,* I can tell you.* 0, 
he is the courageous captain of compliments.* He fights 

^ — - the very pin of his heart cleft wth the blind bcW'-hopfs butt- 
*A^/] So, in Love's Labour 's Lost : 

** Then she will get the upshot, by cleaving of the)ten." 
See note on the word— jb/n. Vol. IV, p. 63. A ^ur^-shaft was 
the kind of arrow used in shooting at butts. Steevens. 

The allusion is to archery. The clout or white mark at which 
the arrows are directed, was fastened by a black pin placed in 
the center of it. To hit this was the highest ambition of every 
marksman. So, in No Wit like a Woman\ a comedy, by Middle- 
ton, 1657: 

** They have shot two arrows without heads, 
*« They cannot stick i* the but yet: hold out, knight, 
" And I *11 cleave the b\&ck pin i' the midst of the vhite." 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: 

**Jor king^ are clouts that every man shoots at, 
« Our crown the pin that thousands seek to cleave." 

Malone. 
* More than prince of cats,'\ jybert, the name given to the cflt, 
in the story-book of Jieynard the Fox, Warburton, 
So, in Decker's Satirotnastix, 1602 : 

** — tho* you were Tjbert, the long-tail'd prince of rats.** 
Again, in ffave vjithyou to Saffron JValden, &c. 1598: 

" —not Tibalt prince of cats,** &c. Steevens, 
It appears to me that these speeches are improperly dividcdi 
and that they ought to run thus : 

Ben. Why, vohat is Tybalt more than prince of cats? 
Mer. Of he *s the courageous captain of compliments, &c. 

M. Mason. 
' — / can tell you."] So the first quarto. These words arc 
omitted in all the subsequent ancient copies. Malone. 

^ courageous captain of compliments '\ A complete master of 

all the laws of ceremony, the principal man in the doctrine of 
punctilio : 

*• A fmwi of comp!im,ents, whom right and wrong 
•* Have chose as umpire ," 
says our author, of Don Atina,do,\Xit S^wvlatd^in L§ve*s Labour U 
Lost. Johnson, 
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as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, and pro- 
portion ;^ rests me his minim rest,^ one, two, and the 
third in your bosom : the very butcher of a silk button,* 
a duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the very first house, 
*--of the first and second cause:* Ah, the immortal pas- 
sado ! the punto reverso ! the hay I'— 

Ben. The what ? 

Mer, The pox of such antick, lisping, affecting fan- 
tasticoes;3 these new tuners of accents 1—J5y Jeau^ a 



^ ie€p9 timet distance^ and proportion i] So Ben Jonson's Bo- 

badil : 

" Note youp distance, keep your due proportion of time.'* 

Steepens. 

8 ■ his minim resty"] A minim is a note of slow time in mu- 
sick, equal to two crotchets. Malone. 

9 — the very butcher of a silk buttont"] So, in The Return from 
Parnassus, 1606: 

" Strikes his poinado at a button's breadth.'* 
This phrase also occurs in the Fantaisies de BruscamJjtlle, 1612, 
p. 181 : " — un coup (ie mousquet sans fourchette dans le sixies- 
me bouton — .** Steevens. 

1 a gentleman of the mery first house, — of the first and second 

cause. '^ i. e one who pretends to be at ihe head of his family, and 
quarrels by the book. See a note on As you Like it. Act V, sc. iv. 

War burton. 

Tybalt cannot pretend to be at the head of his family, as both 
Capulet and Romeo barred his claim to that elevation. " A gen- 
tleman of the first house; — of the^r^t and second cause," is a gen- 
tleman of the first rank, of the first eminence among these duel* 
lists; and one who understand.^ the whole science of quarrelling, 
and will tell you of the first cause, and the second cause, for which 
a man is to fight. — The Clown, in As you Like it, talks of the *e- 
vfnM cause in the same sense. Steevens. 

We find the first of these expressions in Fletcher's Wom^n 
Pleased,- 

** — — a gentleman 's gone then ; 

*^ A gentleman of the first house: there 's the end of *t." 

Malone» 

2^-^^^ the Aflv.'T All the terms of the modem fencing-school 
were originally Italian; the rapier, or small thrusting sword, be- 
ing first used in Italy. The hay is the word hai, you have it, used 
when a thrust reaches the antagonist, firom which our fencers, on 
the same occasion, without knowing, I suppose, any reason for it, 
cry out, ha .' Johnson. 

3 affecting fantasticoes i] Thus the oldest copy, aii\d t \%Vv\i^ . 

Modern editors, wii]^ the folios, &c. read — ^pHantostes. l^aaYv* vcv. 
bis jffave w'th you to Saffron WaUkn^ 1596, say a—** "Sc^Xovi %QtRfc 
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very good blade /—a very tall man /—a very good whore I 
—Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandsire,^ that 
we should be thus afflicted with these strange fiies, 
these fashion-mongers, these fiardonnez-moy'sj^ -who 
stand so much on the new form, that they cannot sit at 
ease on the old bench?* O, their bone^ their bonaH 

of these new-fangled Galiardo's and Signer Fantastico's,*' &c. 
Again, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatutt 1600 : — " I have 
danc*d with queens, dallied with ladies, worn strange attires, seen 
Jantcuticoes, convers'd with humorists," &c. Steevens, 

Fantaiticoea is the reading of the first quarto, 1597 ; all the sub- 
sequent ancient copies read arbitrarily and corruptly— /Aon^aciec. 

Mtdone. 

^ Why, is this not a lamentable thing, grandsire,'] Humorously 
apostrophising his ancestors, whose sober times were unacquaint- 
ed with the fopperies here complained of. Warbwrton. 

* — these pardonnez-moy*s,] Pardonnez-moi became the lan- 
guage of doubt or hesitation among men of the sword, when tbe 
point of honour was grown so delicate, that no other mode of con- 
tradiction would be endured. Johnson. 

The old copies have — these pardon^mees, not, these patdos 
nez-mais. Ttieobald first substituted the French word, without 
any necessity. Malone. 

If the French phrase be not substituted for the English one, 
where lies the ridicule designed by Mercutio ? " Their bonsihttt 
bans/* immediately following, shows that Gallick phraseology was 
in our poet's view. So, in King Richard II: 

" Speak it in French, king ; say, pardonnez-moyV Steevent. 

■ stand so m,uch -on the new form, that they cannot sit at ease 
on the old bench?'} This conceit is lost, if the double meaning of 
the word form be not attended to. Farmer, 

A quibble on the two meanings of the word /orm occurs in 
Lovers Labour 's Lost, Act I, sc. i : — " sitting with her on theybrm, 
and taken following her into the park; which, put together, ii, 
in manner and form following." Steevens. 

7 O, their bons, ^Aet'r bons!] Mercutio is here ridiculing those 
frenchified fantastical coxcombs whom he csAU pardonnez-moPs: 
and therefore, I suspect here he meant to write French too. 

O their bon*s/ their ban's / 
i, e. how ridiculous they make themselves in crying out, good, and 
being in extacies with every trifle ; as he had just described thea 
before: 

" a very good blade 1" Stc. Theobald, 

The old copies read — O, their bones, their bones/ Mr. Theo- 
bald's emendation is confirmed by a passage in Green's Tu ^uo- 
que, /rom which we \ean\ that ban jour was the common saluta- 
tion of those who affected to appear ^^ ^^xv^«wv«iv vxv q\w author's 
time : " No, I want the bon jour asi^V!!ftfc Wquoque^ Hi\ji!Le8v^^^\ 
gentleman has." Malone* ^ 
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jEw^er Romeo. 

Ben, Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer, Without his roe, like a dried herring : — O flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fishified !— Now is he for the num- 
bers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura, to his lady, was but 
a kitchen-wench ;— marry, she had a better love to be- 
rhyme her : Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipsy ; Helen, 
and Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thisb6, a grey eye or 
so,^ but not to the purpose. — Signior Romeo, bonjour! 
there 's a French salutation to your French slop.' You 
gave us the counterfeit fairly last night. 

Rom, Good morrow to you both. What counterfeit 
did I give you ? 

Mer. The slip, sir, the slip;* Can you not conceive? 

-% — — Thisbi a grey eye or so,"] He means to allow that Thisb^ 
had a very fine eye; for from various passages it appears that a 
grey eye was in our author's time thought eminently beautiful. 
This may seem strange to those who are not conversant with an- 
cient phraseology; but a grey eye undoubtedly meant what we 
now denominate a blue eye. Thus, in Venus and Adonis: 

*• Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth,"— 
i. e. the windows or lids of her blue eyes. In the very same poem 
the eyes of Venus are termed grey .* 

** Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in tuhii^g." 
Again, in Cymbeline: 

•• To see the inclosed lights, now canopy^d 

" Under these windows : white and azure lac'd; 

" With blue of heaven's own tinct." 

In Tviel/ih Night, Olivia says, *• I will give out divers schedules 

of my beauty i — as item, two lips, indifferent red; item, two grey 

eyes, with lids to them," &c. So Julia, in The Ttoo Gentlemen of 

Verona, speaking of her rival's eyes, as eminently beautiful, says — 

** Her eyes are grey as glass, and so are mine." 
And Chaucer has the same comparison : ^ - 

" hire eyes gray as glasJ*' V' 

This comparison proves decisively what I have asserted!; for 
clear and transparent glass is not what we call grey, but blue or 
azure. Malone- 

li grey eyes signified blue eyes, how happened it that our au- 
thor, in The Tempest, should have styled Sycorax a-^^ue«eyed 
bag, instead of a grey-eyed, one ? See Vol. II, p. 31 ; and note, in 
Tltua^ Andronicus, Act II, sc. ii. Vol. XVII. Steevens. 

9 your French slop.] Slops are large loose breeches or trovj- 

sers, worn at present only by sailors. Steevens. 
See Vol. IV, p. 78, n. 1. Malone, 

1 What counterfeit Isfc ? 
Mer, TAe slip, sir, the sJip ;] To understaxvd \\iv9 v^».^ ^ >x^w\ 

Bb2 
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Bom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was great ; 
and, in such a case as mine, a man may strain courtesy. 

Mer. That 's as much as to say — such a case as yours 
constrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning— to court'sy. 

Mer. Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Rom. A most courteous exposition. 

Mer. Nay, 1 am the very pink of courtesy.* 

Rom. Pink for flower. 

Mtr. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd.^ 

Mer. Well said:* Follow me this jest now, till thou 

the words counterfeit and slip, it should be observed that in our 
author's time there was a counterfeit piece of money distin- 
guished by the name of a *iip. This will appear in the following 
instances : " And therefore he went and got him certain tlipit 
which are counterfeit pieces of money, being brasse, and covered 
over with silver, wliich the common people call slips.** Thiem 
falling out. True Men come by their Goods, by Robert Greene. 
Again : 

•* 1 had like t' have been 

*< Abus'd i' the business, had the slip slur'd on me, 
" A counterfeit." Magnetick Lady, Act III, sc. vi. 
Other instances may be seen in Dodsley's Old Plays, Vol. V,p. 
396, edit. 1780. Reed. 
Again, in Siialetheia, a collection of epigrams, satires, &c. 1598: 
" Is not he fond then which a slip receives 
•* For current money ? She which thee deceaves 
" With copper guilt, is but a slip .** 
It appears from a passage in Gascoigne's Adventures of MasUr 
F. I. no date, that a slip was ** a piece of mc»iey which was thea 
fallen to three halfpence, and they called them slippes." P. 281. 

SteeveiU' 
* —pink of courtesy,'} This appears to have been an ancieot 
formulary mcKle of encomium ; for in a ballad written in the time 
of Edward II, (MS. Harl. No. 2253,) we have the foUowing lines: 
" Heo is li/ie of largesse, 
" Heo is paruenke of prouesse, 
" Heo is solsecle of suetnesse.*' &c. Steevens. 

— ;— then is my pump ibcU Jlovyer^d.'] Here is a vein of wiC 
too thin to be easily found. The fundamental idea is, that RomM 
wore />/n^e(/ pumps, that is, punched with holes in figures, yohmm^ 

It was the custom to wear ribbon's in the shoes formed into the 
sTiape of roses, or of any other flowers. So, in The Masque of FUn- 
er*, acted by the Gentlemen of Qray's-Inn, 1614 :— ** Every mask- 
er's pump was fastened vjxvVvai fiower suitable to his cap." Steevent^ 

< JVdl smid :'\ So \\it oi\s>»a\ ^a^"^ . "Wifc o^'axva ^1 Wi<J^ and 
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hast worn out thy pump ; that, when the single sole of 
it is worn, the jest may remain, after the wearing, solely 
Angular. 

Horn. O single-soled jest,* solely singular for the sin- 
gleness ! 

Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio ; my wits fail.^ 

Rom. Switch and spurs, switch and spurs ; or I '11 cry 
a match. 

Mer, Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chace, I 
have done i^ for thou hast more of the wild-goose in one 



the other ancient copies, have — Sure viit, follow, &c. What was 
meant, I suppose, was — Sheer wit \ follow. Sec. and this corruption 
may serve to justify an emendation that I have proposed in a pas- 
sage in Antony and Cleopatra* where I am confident ture was a 
printer's blunder. See Vol. XIII. Malane. 

By ture fvit might be meant, wit that hits its mark. Steevent, 

s O single-soled jesty'} i. e. slight, unsolid, feeble. This com- 
pound epithet occurs likewise in Hall's second Book of Satires: 
" And scorne contempt itselfe that doth excite 
** Each single-sold squire to set ) ou at so light." Steevens. 
Xhis epithet is here used equivocally. It formerly signified 
mean or contemptible ; and that is one of the senses in which it 
is used here. So, in Holinshed's Description of Ireland, p. p^ • 
** which was not unlikely, considering that a meane tower might 
serve such single soale kings as were at those daies in Ireland." 

Malone, 

6 my wits fail.] Thus the quarto, 1597. The quarto, 1599, 

and the folio — my 'tuits faints. Steevens. 

t — if thy vjits run the wild-goose chace, / have danes^ One 
kind of horse -race, which resembled the flight of viild-geese, was 
formerly known by this name. Two horses were started together; 
and which ever rider could get the lead, the other was obliged 
to follow him over whatever ground the foremost jockey chose to 
go. That horse which could distance the other, won the race. 
See more concerning this diversion in Chambers's Dictionary, last 
edition, under the article Chace. 

This barbarous sport is enumerated by Burton, in his Anatomy 
ff Melancholy, as a recreation much in vogue in his time among 
gentlemen: " Riding of great horses, running at ring, tilts and 
tournaments, horse races, nuild-goose chases, are disports of great 
men." P. 226, edit. 1632, fol. 

This account explains the pleasantry kept up betweeiroomeo 
and his gay companion. " My wits fail," says Mercutio. Romeo 
exclaims briskl> — " Switch and spurs, switch and spurs " To 
which Mercutio rejoins—" Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose 
fifcr," &c. M. Whife. 
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of thy witS) than, I am sure, I have in my whole five: 
Was I with you there for the goose ? 

Rom, Thou wast never with me for any thing, when 
thou wast not there for the goose. 

Mtr, I will bite thee by the ear* for that jest. 

Rom. Nay, good goose, bite not.* 

Mer, Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting;* it is a most 
sharp sauce. 

Rom. And is it not well served in to a sweet goose ? 

Mer. O, here 's a wit of cheverel,* that stretclies from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad ! 

Rom. 1 stretch it out for that word — Abroad : which ad- 
ded to the goose, proves thee far and wide a broad goose.^ 

Ahr, Why, is not this better now than groaning for 
love I now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo ; now 
art thou what thou art, by art as well as by nature : for 
this driveling love is like a great natural, that runs loll- 
ing up and down to hide his bauble in a hole.^* 

* Ivsill bite thee by the ear — ] So, Sir Epicure Mammon to 
Face, in Ben Jonson's Alchemist, • 

" Slave, I could bite thine ear** Steevetu. 

• --—^good goose, bite not.'] Is a proverbial expression, to be 
fodnd in Ra}*s Collection; and is used in The Two Angry Women 
rf Abington, 1599. Steevens. 

1 — a Hiery bitter sweeting;] A bitter noeeting, is an apple of 
that name. So, in Summer's Last Will and Testament, 1600: 

*< — as well crabs as sheetings for his summer fruits." 
Again, in Fair £m> 1631 : 

*• — what, in displeasure gone ! 

«• And left me such a bitter street to knaw upon ?•• Steevens. 

2 — a xoit of cheverel,] Cheverel is soft leather for gloves. 

yohmcn. 
Cheveril is from chevreuil, roebuck. Mtugrave. 

' '^^^ proves thee far andviide a broad ^ooftf] To aflbrd some 
meaning to this poor but intended witticism. Dr. Farmer would 
read — '* proves thee far and wide abroad, goose.'* Steeven*. 

^ —'^to hide AtV bauble in a hole.] It has been already observed 
by Sir J. Hawkins, in a note on Airs Well that Ends WeU, Vol. 
V, p. 283, n. 8, that a bauble was one of the accoutrements of a 
licensed fool or jester. So again, in Sir William D'Avenant's 
AlbovinCi 1629: *• For such rich widows there love court fools, and 
use to ])Iay with their baubles."* 

Again, in TA< longer thou liwst, the more Fool thou art, 1570: 
*' And as stark an idiot as ever bare a bable." Steevens- 

* The quotation ftom Sir \Vm. li* K\«i«scC^ AlWoKnt^ ^^uc^hi^ 
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Ben. Stop there, stop there. 

Mer. Thou desirest me to stop in my tale against the 
hair.' 

Ben, Thou would' st else have made thy tale large. 

Msr. O, thou art deceived, I would have made it short : 
for I was come to the whole depth of my tale : and meant, 
indeed, to occupy the argument no longer.* 

Bom, Here *s goodly geer 1 

Enter Nurse and Pster. 
Mer, A sail, a sail,^ a sail ! 
Ben, Two two ; a shirt, and a smock. 
J^urae. Peter! 
Peter, Anon ? 
Mirae, My fsoi, Peter.* 

Mer. Pr*y thee, do, good Peter, to hide her fece ; for 
her fan 's the fairer of the two. 
Mirse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
Mer. God ye good den,* fair gentle wofnan. 

a gleam of light, however dubious, upon this rencontre of wan* 
ton wits, that the meaning stands or fully exposed as if illumin- 
ed by the broad glare of Johnson's reprehension. Am. Ed. 

5 _ against the hair."] A contrepoil: Fr. An expression equi- 
valent to one which we now use — ** against the grain.'* See Vol. 
Ill, p. 77i n. 5; and Vol. VIll, p 294, n. 6. Stcevent. 

I opine, that the commentators, in the present instance, have 
eschewed to seek the bottom of the poet's meaning : but tuta si' 
ientio mercest saith the Roman adage. Amner. 

— '— to occupy the argument no longer.] Here we have another ' 
wanton allusion. See Vol. IX, p. 67, n 4. Malone. 

f Mer. A sail, a sailA Thus the quarto, 1597. In the subse- 
quent ancient copies these words are erroneously given to Ro- 
meo. Malone- 

8 My fan, Peter,'] The business of Peter carrying the Nurse^s 

fan, seems ridiculous according to modem manners ; but I find 

such was formerly the practice. In an old pamphlet called The 

Serving MarCs Comfort, 1598, we are Informed, " The mistress 

must have one to carry her cloake and hood, another \\ev fanned 

Farmer. 
Again, in Loners Labour *s Lost: 

** To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan.** 
Again, in Every Man out (f his Humour: ** If any lady, Sec. 
wants an upri^t gentleman in the nature of a gentleman-ushefj 
Sic. who can hide his face with her fan*^ &c. «Sitee^n<. 

^ God jfe good dcnfl i. e. God give you a good c^wi. tV»toX^ 
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NuT%e, Is it good den ? 

Mer, 'Tis no less, 1 tell you ; for the bawdy hand of 
the dial* is now upon the prick of noon.* 

Kurse. Out upon you ! what a man are you ? 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made him- 
self to mar. 

J^urse. By my troth, it is well said ; — For himself to 
mar, quoth *a? — Gentlemen, can any of you tell me 
where I may find the young Romeo ? 

Rom. I can tell you ; but young Romeo will be older 
when you have found him, than he was when you sought 
him : I am the youngest of that name, for 'fault of a worse. 

JSTurse. You ^ay well. 

Mer. Yea, is the worst well ? very well took, i* faith ; 
wisely, wisely. 

J^urse. If you be he, sir, I desire some confidence 
with you. 

Ben. She will indite him to some supper. 

Aler. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd i So ho 1 

Rom. What hast thou found . 

Mer. No hare, sir;^ unless a hare, sir, in alenten pie, 
that is something stale and hoar ere it be spent. 



these contractions is common among^ the ancient comick writers. 
So, in R. Brome's Nwthem Lass, 1633: 

** God you good even, sir." Stecoens. 

» hand of the dial &c.] In The Puritan Widow, 1607, which 

has been attributed to our author, is a similar expression : ** — the 
Teskewe of the diall is upon the chrisse-crosse of noon." Steerens. 

* — fA« prick of noon.") I marvel much that mine associates 
in the task of expounding the darker phrases of Shakspeare, 
should have overlooked this, which also hath already occurred in 
King Henry Vl, Part III, Act I, sc. iv : 

** And made an eveniiiis: at the noon-tide brid** 

Prick meaneth point, i e. punctum, a note of distinction in writ- 
ing, a stop. So, in Timothy Bright's Charactericy or an Arte o/" 
Shorte &c. vjriting by Characters, 12mo. 1588: •* If the worde, by 
reason of tence ende in ed, as I loved, then make a prick in the 
character of the word, on the left side " — Again: " The present 
tence wanteth ^pricke, and so is knowen from other tences."— 
Again: ** A worde of doing, that endeth in ing, as eating-, drink- 
ing, &c. requireth two prtckes under the bodie of the character,*' 
he. Amner. 

5 Ko hare, «/>;] MeTCuVio \\a\\T\^ To^tfi^ wx\.. So, Ko! Vlv^cry 
efihe sportsmen when the^ B\aix.«L\iMt»'^otawi ^MSfc^^aKaxWa^ 
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Jin old hare hoar ^ 

And an old. hare hoar^ 
Is very good meat in lent: 

But a hare that is hoar^ 

Is too much for a score^ 
IVhen it hoars ere it be sfient,"-^ 

Romeo, will you come to your father's ? we '11 to dinner 
thither. 

Rom, I will follow you. 

Mer, Farewel, ancient lady ; farewel, lady, lady, lady.* 

[^Exeunt Mer. and Ben. 

JSTurse, Marry, farewel i*— I pray you, sir, what saucy 
merchant was this,^ that was so full of his ropery ?• 

found. And Mercutio answers, Ko hare, &c. The rest is aperies 
of quibbles unworthy of explanation, which he who does not un- 
derstand, needs not lament his ignorance. Johnson. 

So ho! is the term made use of in the field when the hare is 
found in her seat, and not when she is started. A. C. 

4 A old hare hoar,] Hoar or hoary, is often used for mouldy, as 

things grow white from moulding. So, in Pierce Pennylets's Sup- 

plication to the Devil, 1595: '• — as hoary as Dutch butter." Again^ 

. in F. Beaumont's Letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer, 

1602 : •* Miany of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd 

and hoarie with over long lying." Again, in Every Man out of his 

^ Hnmaurf 

" mice and rats 

** Eat up his grain ; or else that it might rot 
** Within the hoary ricks e'en as it stands." Steepens, 
These lines appear to have been part of an old song. In the 
quarto, 1597, we have here this stage-direction; ** He vialis be- 
. tvjeen them,, [i. e. the Nurse and Peter,] and sings." Malone. 

* i— • lady, lady, lady.'] The burden of an old song. Steevens. 

Marry, fareiuel .'1 These words I have recovered from the 
quarto, 1597. Malone. 

7 vihat saucy merchant V3as this, Stc] The term merchant 

, which was, and even now is, frequently applied to the lowest sort 
of dealers, seems anciently to have been used on these familiar 
occasions in contradistinction to gentleman f signifying that the 
person showed by his behaviour he was a low fellow. So, in 
Churchyard's Chance^ 1580: 

*< What sattsie merckaunt speaketh now, saied Venus ia 
/ her rage." 

The term chap, i. e. chapman, a word of the same import witk 
merchant in its less respectable sense, is still in common use 
among the vulgar, as a general denomination for aw^ "^eT%wv <sfl 
wlwm they meun to speak with freedom or ^\*Tes^^c\. Stet^nt, 
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Rom, A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear himself 
talk ; and will speak more m a minute, than he will stand 
to in a month. 

Mirte. An 'a speak any thing against me, I '11 take 
him down an 'a were lustier than he is, and twenty such 
Jacks ; and if I cannot, I '11 find those that shall. Scurvy 
knave ! I am none of his fiirt*gilTs ; I am none of his 
akains-mates :*-— And thou must stand by too, and suffer 
every knave to use me at his pleasure ? 

Pet, I saw no man use you at his pleasure ; if I had, 
my weapon should quickly have been out, I warrant you ; 
I dare draw as soon as another man, if I see occasion in 
« good quarrel, and the law on my side. 

Mir^e, Now, afore God, I am so vex'd, that every part 
about me quivers. Scurvy knave I— Pray you, sir, a word: 
and as I told you, my young lady bade me inquire you 
out ; what she bade me say, I will keep to myself: but 
first let me tell ye, if ye should lead her into a fool's 
paradise, as they say,* it were a very gross kind of beha- 

•— ^Ai# ropery?] Ropery wm anciently used in the same 
sense as roguery is now. So, in The Three Ladiee of London, 1584: 

** Thou art very pleasant and full of thy rofierye.'* 
JRope-^tich are mentioned in another place. Steevene. 

9 none qfhu fiksXns-fnates. None of his skaine-fnatee means, 

I apprehend, none of his cut-throat companions. Malone. 

A skein or skain was either a knife or a short dagger. By siahu- 
mafet the Nurse means none of his loose companions who fre- 
quent the fencing-school with him, where we may suppose the 
exercise of this weapon was taught. 

The word is used in the old tragedy of Soliman (tndFers&la, 
1599: 

" Against the light-foot Irish have I serv'd, 
** And in my skin bare tokens of their skeins.** 

Again, in the comedy called Lingua, &c. 1507. At the openinj; 
of the piece Lingua is represented as apparelled in a particular 
manner, and among other things — having <* a little sieneXitd'ia 
a purple scarf." 

Green, in his ^ipfor an Upstart Courtier, describes, ** an ill- 
favoured knave, who wore by his side a skeine like a brewer's 
bung-knife." 

Skein is the Irish word for a knife. Steepens. 

* — if ye should lead her into a fooVs paradise, as they sqji,] 
So, in A Ham^ull afplecuant Delightes, containing sundry ne%v Sonets, 
&C. 1584: 

*• When they see lYie^ tiv«^ Vet Vvcv^ 

«« They leave then viYkctfe xSae^ ^\^\jft^vci\ 
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viour, as they say: for the gentlewoman is young; and, 
therefore, if you should deal double with her, ti*uly, it 
were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and 
very weak dealing. 

Rom, Nurse, commend me to thy lady and mistress. 
I protest unto thee,— 

Mirae, Good heart 1 and, i' faith, 1 will tell her as 
much : Lord, lord, she will be a joyful woman. 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurse ? thou dost not 
mark me. 

Mirse, I will tell her, sir, — that you do protest j^ 
which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Rom, Bid her devise some means to come to shrift 
This afternoon ; 

And there she shall at friar Laurence* cell 
Be shriv'd, and married. Here is for thy pains. ^ 

Mirse, No, truly, sir ; not a penny. 

Rom, Go to ; I say, you shall. 

JS/urse, This afternoon, sir? well, she shall be there. 

Rom, And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey-wall : 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee ; 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair;* 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy* 

«* They prate, and make the matter nice, 
" And leave her infooUs paradi^*' MaloM. 

i^^,^ protest;'] Whether the repetition of this word conveyed 
any idea peculiarly comick to Shakspeare's audience, is not at pre- 
sent to be determined. The use of it, however, is ridiculed in the 
old comedy of Sir Giles Goosecap, 1606: 

** There is not the best duke's son in France dares say, /protest, 
till he be one and thirty years old at least; for the inheritance of 
that word is not to be possessed before." See Donne's fourth Sa- 
tire. Steevens. 

3 — — Here is for thy pains. "] So, in The Tragical JBystory of Ro- 
meus and ^uUett 1562 : 

" Then he vi crowns of gold out of his pocket drew, 
•* And gave them her; — a slight reward, quoth he;'-and 
so adieu." Malone. 

4 like a tackled stair;"] Like stairs of rope in the tackle of 

a ship, yohnson. 

A stair, for a flight of stairs, is still the language of Scotland, 
and was probably once common to both kingdoms. Malone. 

s _ top-gallant of my joy — ] The top-gallant is the highest 
extremity of the mast of a ship. 
lOr. XIL C c 
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' Must be my convoy in the secret night. 
Farewel ! — Be trusty, and I '11 quit thy pains. 
Farewel ! — Commend me to thy mistress. 

Nurse, Now God in heaven bless thee I— Hark you, 
sir. 

Rom. What say'st thou, my dear nurse ? 

JSTursc, Is your man secret ? Did you ne'er hear say — 
Two may keep counsel, putting one away ?* 

Rom, I warrant thee ;'' my man 's as true as steel. 

Nurae, Well, sir ; my mistress is the sweetest lady — 
Lord, lord ! — when 'twas a little prating thing,* — 0, 
there 's a nobleman in town, one Paris, that would fiain 
lay knife aboard ; but she, good soul, had as lieve see a 
toad, a very toad, as see him. I anger her sometimes, 
and tell her that Paris is the properer man ; but, I '11 
warrant you, when I say so, she looks as pale as any 
clout in the varsal world. Doth not rosemary and Romeo 
begin both witli a letter ?• 



« 



So, in Reynolds's God*s Revenge against Murder ^ B. I, Hist. IV: 
— which so spread the sails of his ambition, and boyated his 
fame from top to top-galiant, that" &c. 

The expression is common to many writers ; among tb^ rest, 
to Markham, in his English Arcadia, 1607: 

**— beholding in the high top-gallant of his valour." 

Steevens. 
* T%i'o may keep counsel, &c.] This proverb, with a slight varia- 
tion, is introduced in Titus Andronicus. Steevens. 

7 I warrant thee;'\ I, which is not in the quartos or first folio, 
was supplied by the editor of the second folio. Af alone. 

8 Well, sir; my mistress is the sweetest lady — Lord, lord ! — when 
'twas a little prating thing, — ] So, in the Poem : 

** And how she gave her suck in youth, she leaveth not 

to tell. 
** A pretty babe, quoth she, it was, when it was young; 
"Lord, how it could full prettily have prated with its 
tongue," &c. 
This dialogue is not found in Painter's JRhomeo and yulietta. 

Malone. 

9 Doth not rosemsiTy and Romeo begin both with a letter?'] By this 
question the Nurse means to insinuate that Romeo's image was 
ever in the mind of Juliet, and that they would be married. Rose- 
mary being conceived to have the power of strengthening the me- 
mory, was an emblem of remembrance, and of the ai^'ection of 
lovers, and (for this reason YJtobably) was worn at weddings. So, 
in J ffandfuU of pleasant Dclitw, ^t. \5^\ 
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Rom. Ay, nurse; What of that? both with an R. 

Mirse. Ah, mocker I that 's the dog's name. R. is for 
the dog. No ; I know it begins with some other let- 
ter : ^ and she hath the prettiest sententious of it, pi you 
and rosemary, that it would do you good to hear it. 



C( 



Rosemary is for remembrance, 
" Betweene us daie and night, 
** Wishing that I might alwaies have 
** You present in my sight." 
Again, in our author's Hamlet.- 

** There 's rosemary, that 's for remembrance.'* 
That rosemary was much used at weddings, appears from many 
passages in the old plays. So, in The Noble Spanish Soldier, 1634: 
** I meet few but are stuck with rosemary; every one ask'd me, 
who was to be married?" Again, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604: 
*• What is here tp do ? Wine and cakes, and rosemary, and nose-, 
gaies? Whsit, a ivedding?*' Malone. 

On a former occasion, the author of the preceding note has sus- 
pected me of too much refinement. Let the reader judge whe- 
ther he himself is not equally culpable in the present instance. 
The Nurse, I believe, is guiltless of /So much meaning as is here 
. imputed to her question. Stee<oens. 

1 Nurse. Jh, mocker/ that *s the dog* s name. &c] It is a little 
mortifying, that the sense of this odd stuff, when found, should 
not be worth the pains of retrieving it: 

** spissis indigna theatris 

** Scripta pudet recitare, et nugis addere pondus." 
The Nurse is represented as a prating silly creature ; she says, 
she will tell Romeo a good joke about his mistress, and asks him, 
whether Rosemary and Romeo do not begin both with a letter: 
lie says, Yes, an R. She, who, we nnist suppose, could not read, 
thought he had mocked her, and says. No, sure, I know better: 
our dog's name is R. yours begins with another letter. This is na- 
tural enough, and in character. R put her in mind of that sound 
which is made by dogs when ttiey siim^I « and therefore. T pre- 
sume, she says, that is the dog's name, i?in schools, being called 
The dog's letter. Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, says R is 
the dog's letter, and hirreth in the sound. 

" Irritata^canis quod R. R. quam plurima dicat." Lucil. 

Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton reads: — R. is for Thee? Steivens. 

1 believe we should read — R is for the dog. No; I know it be- 
gins with some other letter. Tyrmhitt. 

I have adopted this emendation, though Dr. Farmer has since 
recommended another which should seem equally to deserve at- 
tention. He would either omit «ame or insert /rtfer. The dog's 
letter, as the same gentleman observes, is pleasaivtly eiL<em^V\&s.<i. 
in Barclay' Ship of Fools, 1578 : 
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Eom. Commend me to thy lady. \Exit. 

J^urae. Aj^ a thousand times. — Peter ! 

Pee, Anon? 

J\i^ur$e, Peter, Take my fan, and go before.* [^Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Capulet's Garden. 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul, The clock struck nine, when I did send the nurse ; 
In half an hour she promis*d to return. 
Perchance, she cannot meet him :— that's not so.^ 
O, she is lame I love's heralds should be thoughts,^ 

" This man malicious which troubled is with wrath, 
" Nought els soundeth but the hoorse letter R. 
"Though all be well, yet he none aunswere hath, 
" Save the dcgges letter glowming with nar, nar.** Steeveru. 

Erasmus in explaining the adage •* canina facundia," says, " R. 
litera quae in rixando prima est, canina vocatur.'* I think it is 
used in this sense more than once in Rabelais.' and in The Alche- 
mm Subtle says, in making out Abel Drugger's name, " And - 
right anenst him a dog snarling er." Douce. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's alteration is certainly superior to either Dr. 
Warburton's {Thee? no;) or on^ formerly proposed by Dr. John- 
son {the nonce) not but the old reading is as good, if not better, 
when properly regulated; e.g. 

Ah mocker! that 's the dog's name. R is for the — no; I know 
it begins with some other letter. Ritson. 

This passage is not in the original copy of 159?^. The quarto 
1599 and folio read — Ah, mocker, that 's the dog's name. Malone. 

To the notes on this passage perhaps the following illustration 
may not improperly be added from Nash*s Summers last Will and 
Testatnentf 1600, of dogs^ ^ — 

lefarre and barke at night against the moone." Todd. 

^ Peter, Take Tnyfan, and go before'] Thus the first quarto. The 
subsequent ancient copies, instead ofthese words, have — Before, 
and apace. Malone. 

This custom of having a ^n-carr/er is also mentioned by Bur- 
ton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 603: 
" — doe you heare, good man ; 
** Now give me pearle, and carry you my fan.** Steevens. 

3 — should be thoughts, &c.] The speech is thus continued in 
the quarto, 1597 : 

— should be thoughts, 

And run m>ore tv)ift than haity jxjwsrfer fr*d^ 

Doth hurry from the fearful Qannorfs TWSirtK. 
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Wluch ten times faster glide than the sun's beams, 

Driving back shadows over lowring hills 2 

Therefore do nimble -pinion'd doves draw love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 

Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 

Is three long hours, — yet she is not come. 

Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 

She'd be as swift in motion as a ball ; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to me : 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead ; 

Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 

Enter Nurse and Peter. 
O God, she comes ! — O honey nurse, what news ? 
Hast thou met with him ? Send thy man away. 

J\rurse, Peter, stay at the gate. [_Exit, Pet. 

Jul. Nowj good sweet nurse,— O lord! why look'st 
thou sad? 
Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily; 
If good, thou sham'st the musick of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face.* 

jitirse, I am aweary, give me leave a while ; — 
Fy, how my bones ache ! What a jaunt have I had I* 

OA, novy she comes f Tell me, gentle Nurse, 

What says my love? — 
The greatest part of the scene is likewise added since that edi- 
tion. 

Shakspeare, however, seems to have thought one of the ideas 
comprised in the foiregoing quotation from the earliest quarto, too 
valuable to be lost. He has therefore inserted it in Romeo's first 
speech to the Apothecary, in Act V : 

" As violently, as hasty powder fir'd 

" Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb." Steewjis. 

^ If good, thou sham* St the musick of sweet news 
By playing it to me tvith so sour ajace.'] So, in Antony and Cle- 
opatra.' 

" nee^s so tart a favour, 

«* T© trumpet such good tidings !" 
Again, in Cymbeline: 

** — if it be summer-news, 
" Smile to it before." Malone. 

s .^— JVhat a jaunt have I had/'] This is the reading of the fo- 
lio. The quarto reads : 

" f^Aaf a jaunce Aorc 1 hadP^ 

Cc2 
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Jul, I woald, tboo hadst my bones, and I thy news : 
Nay, come^ I pray thee, speak ; — good, good nursci 



Xurtc. Jeso, What haste ? can joa not stay awhile I 
Do Toti not see^ that I am out of breath I 

Jul, How art thoa otit of breathy when thoo hast breath 
To say to me — that thou art oot of breath ? 
The excuse, that thou dost make in this delay. 
Is longer than the tale thoa dost excuse. 
Is thy news good, or bad l answer to that ; 
Say either, and I '11 stay the circumstance : 
Let me be satisfied, Is 't good or bad ? 

Kurte, Well, you hare made a simple choice ; you 
know not how to choose a man : Romeo ! no, not he ; 
though bis idXJt be better than any man's, yet his leg 
excels all men's ; and for a hand, and a foot, and a 
body,— though they be not to be talked on, yet they are 
past compare : He is not the flower of courtesy t— but, I II 
warrant him, as gentle as a lamb. — Go thy ways, wench ; 
ser\'e Godf— What, have you dined at home ? 

Jul, No, no : But all this did I know before ; 
What says he of our marriage I what of that :• 

J^urae. Lord, how my head akes ! what a head have 1 1 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 
My back o* t* other side, — O, my back, my back ! — 
Beshrew your heart, for sending me about. 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 

Jul. V faith, I am sorry that thou art not well : 
Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my love r 

J^urae, Your love says like an honest gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome. 
And, I warrant, a virtuous : — Where is your mother ? 

Jul, Where is my mother? — ^why, she is within ; 
Where should she be? How oddly thou reply'st? 

J^%}^.^ words appear to have been formerly synonymous. See 
Kwg Richard II: 

" Spur.gaU»d and tir'd by jouncing Bolingbroke." Malane. 

• ^' «^- ^«^ all thit didlkno^v before; 

Trn^.^fJ'S^^^ he of our marriage? 'what of that p-\ So, in The 
Tragtcallffistory of Pomeut and Juliet, 1562 : '' 

„ n ; "?® ^**® ^*>>^<^» quod she, this evermore I thought ; 
iJUt ot our marriage, say at once, what answer have you 
brought V» Mttlonc. 
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Your love says like an honest gentlemany^ 
Where is your mother? 

JS/urse, O, God's lady dear ! 

Are you so hot ? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 

JuL Here 's such a coil \ — Come, what says Romeo ? 

J\Purse, Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day ? 

JuL I have. 

JSTurse. Then hie you hence to friar Laurence' cell, 
There stays a husband to make you a wife : 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks. 
They '11 be in scarlet straight at any news. 
Hie you to church ; I must another way. 
To fetch a ladder^ by the which your love 
Must climb a bird's nest soon, when it is dark : 
I am the drudge, and toil in your delight '^ 
But you shall bear the burden soon at niglU:. 
Go, I '11 to dinner ; hie you to the cell. 

JuL Hie to high fortune !— -honest nurse, farewel. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

FHar Laurence's CelL 

Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo.''^ 

Fri, So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not I 



7 This scene was entirely new formed: the reader may be 
pleased to have it as it was at first written : 

" R<mi. Now, father Laurence, in thy holy g^nt 

*• Consists the good of me and Juliet. 
" Friar. Without more words, I will do all I may 

" To make you happy, if in me it lie. 
" P<nn. This morning here she 'pointed we should meet^ 

•* And consummate those never-parting bands, 

** Witness of our hearts* love, by joining hands ; 

** And come she will. 
•' Friar. I guess she will indeed ; 

" Youth's love is quick, swifter than swiftest speed. 

Enter Juliet somevihat fast, and ernbraceth Romeo. 
<* See where she comes!— 



" So light a foot ne'er hurts the trodden flower; 
<• Of Joye and joy, see, see the sovew^ v^vi«^\ 
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Rom, Amen) amen ! but come what sorrow can^ 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short mmute gives me in her sight : 
Do thou but close our hands with holy wordsy 
Then love-devouring death do wb t he dare. 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fri, These violent delights have violent ends,* 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciouuiess, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so ; 
Too swift arrives' as tardy as too slow. 

Enter Juliet. 
Here comes the lady:^— O, so light a foot* 

**yul. Romeo! 

^'Jiotn. My Juliet, welcome ! As do waking eyes 

** (Clos'd in night's mists) attend the froUck day, 

** So Romeo hath expected Juliet; 

** And thou art come, 
"yul. I am (if I be day) 

*< Come to my sun; shine forth, and make me fair. 
*' i?o9n. All beauteous fairness dwelleth in thine eyes. 
" yul, Romeo, from thine all brightness doth arise. 
'* Friar. Come, wantons, come, the stealing hours do pass ; 

** Defer embracements to some fitter time ; 

** Part for a time, * you shall not be alone, 

• Till holy church hath join*d you both in one.' 

Jiotn. Lead, holy father, all delay seems long. 

yul. Make haste, make haste, tliis ling'ring doth us 
wrong. 
" Friar. O, soft and fair makes sweetest work they say ; 

" Haste is a common hind'rer in cross-way." ^Exeunt. 

Steevens. 
« These violent delights have violent end*,'] So, in our author's 
Hape of Lucrece : 

" These violent vanities can never last." Malone. 

9 Too svfift arrives — ] He that travels too fast is as long before 
he comes to the end of his journey, as he that travels slow. Pre- 
cipitation produces mishap. Johnson. 

1 Here comes the lady: &c.] However the poet might think the 
alteration of this scene on the whole to be necessary, I am afraid, 
in respect of the passage before us, he hasnot been very success- 
ful. The violent h5'perbole of never vtearing out the everlasting Jlint 
appears to me not on\y moTeT«;ipw\i«tv%vb\e, but even less beauti- 
ful than the lines as the^ vjett ot\^i«3^'l mv\NftTi»\i>QKt^S5&&\\^lit.- 
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Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint : 
A lover may bestride the gossomers* 
That idle in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall ; so light is vanity. 

JiiL Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

Fri, Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 

Jul, As much to him, else are his thanks too much. 

Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich musick's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Jul, Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, ^ 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 
They are but beggars that can count their worth;* 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth.* 

ness of Juliet's motion is accounted for from the cheerful effects 
the passion of love produced in lier mind. Steevens. 

2 A loner may bestride the gossomers — ] The gossomer is the 
long white filament which flies in the air in summer. So, in Jfari' 
nibal and Scipio, 1637, by Nabbes : 

" Fine as Arachne's web, or gossamer 
" Whose curls when garnish'd by their dressing, shew 
" Like that spun vapour when *tis pearl'd with dew?" 
See King Lear, Act IV, sc. vi. Vol. XIV. Steevens. 
See Bullokar's English Expositor, 1616: *' Gossomor. Things 
that flye like cobwebs in the ayre.** Malone. 

3 Conceit, inore rich &c.] Conceit here means imagination. So, 
in The Rape of Lucrece : 

" •^— which the conceited pa\nier drew so proud,'* 8cc. 
See Vol. XI, p, 101, n 6. Malone. 

Thus, in the title-page to the first quarto edition of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor: •* A most pleasant and excellent conceited co- 
medy" &c. Again, in the title, &c. to King Henry IV, P. I, quarto, 
1599; " — with the humorous conceits of Sir John Falstaffe — ." 

Steevens. 
^ They are but beggars that can count their worth /] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : 

" There 's beggary in the love that can be reckoned." 
See Antony and Cleopatra, Act I,sc. i. Vol. XIII. Steevens, 
So, in Much Ado about Nothing: " I were but little happy, if I 
could say how much." Malone. 

9 1 cannot sum ufi half my sum of '^talth?^ T\vfe c^«c\.o^ \5>^^ % 
reads : 
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Fri, Come, come with me, and we will make short 
work; 
For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 
Till holy church incorporate two in one. \^Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

A pubUck Place, 
Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, JPage^ and Servants. 

Ben, I pray thee, good Mercutio, let 's retire ; 
The day is hot,* the Capulets abroad. 
And, if we meet, we shall not 'scape a brawl ; 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stirring. 

Mer, Thou art like one of those fellows, that, wh 'n 
he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his sword 
upon the table, and says, God send me no need of thee I 
and, by the operation of the second cup, draw^ it on the 
drawer, when, indeed, there is no need. 

Ben, Am I like such a fellow ? 

Mer, Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood 
as any in Italy ; and as soon moved to be naoody, and as 
soon moody to be moved. 

Ben, And what to? 

Mer, Nay, an there were two such, we should have 
none shortly, for uiie would kill the other. Thou I why 
thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a 
hair less, in his beard, than thou hast. Thou wilt quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts, having no other reason but 

I cannot sum up sum of half my msealth. 
The undated quarto and the folio : 

/ cannot sum up some of half m,y wealth. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. Malone, 

^ The day is hotf] It is observed, tliat, in Italy, almost all as- 
sassinations are committed during the heat of summer. Johnson. 
In Sir Thomas Smith's Commxmwealth of England, 1583, B. II, 
c. xix, p. 70, it is said-^** And commonly every yeere or each se- 
cond yeere in the beginning of sommer or afterwards (^for in the 
toarme time the people for the meat t»«rt fee more unruly) even in the 
calm time of peace, iVve ^xVxitfc m\Xx \x\& wi>Maas2\ Om^^rnJjv ^mI^" 
&c. £eed. 
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because thou hast hazel eyes ; What eye, but such an eye, 
would spy out such a quarrel ? Thy head is as full of quar- 
rels, as an egg is full of meat ; and yet thy head hath been 
beaten as addle as an eg^y for quarrelling. Thou hast 
quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street, be- 
cause he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep in 
the sun. Didst thou not fall out with a tailor for wear- 
ing his new doublet before Easter? with another, for 
tying his new shoes with old ribband ? and yet thou wilt 
tutor me from quarrelling I^ 

jBen, An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any man 
should buy the fee-simple of my life for an hour and a 
quarter. 

Mer. The fee-simple? O simple!* 

Enter Tybalt, and Others. 

Ben, By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer, By my heel, I care not. 

Tyb. Follow' me close, for I will speak to them.^— 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 

Mer, And but one word with one of us ? Couple it with 
something ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb, You will find me apt enough to that, sir, if you 
will give me occasion. 

7 — thou wilt tutor me from quarrelling /] Thou wilt endeavour 
to restrain me, by prudential advice, from quarrelling. 

Thus the quarto, 1599, and the folio. The quarto, 1597, reads 
— ^thou 'wWx forbid me of quarrelling. The modern editions, after 
Mr. Pope, read — Thou wilt tutor me for quarrelling. Malone, 

^ An I were so apt &c.] These two speeches have been added 
since the first quarto, together with some few circumstances in 
the rest of the scene, as well as in the ensuing one. Steevens, 

• Follow me Q\ost,forIv»ill speak to them,'] In the original copy 
this line is not found, Tybalt entering alone. In that of 1599 we 
find this stage -direction : " Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others ;" 
and the above line is inserted ; but I strongly suspect it to be an 
interpolation ; for would Tybalt's partizans suffier him to be killed 
without taking part in the affray ? That they do not join in it, ap- 
pears from the account given by Benvolio. In the original copy 
Benvolio says, on the entrance of Tybalt, " By my head, here 
comes a Capulet." Instead of the two latter words, we have in the 
quarto, 1599, the Capulets. Malone. 

Mr. Malone forgets that, even in his own edidon of this play, 
Tybalt is not killed while his partisans are on the stage. They go 
out with him after he has wounded Mercutio; and he himself 
re-enters, unatteDded, when he fights v?\lh Uomeo. Stce^w« • 
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Mer. Could you not take some occasion without giv- 
ing? 

Tyb, MercutiO) thou consort'st with Romeo, — 

il/irr. Consort ! what, dost thou make us minstrels? 
an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but 
discords : here' « my fiddlestick ; here 's that shall make 
you dance. 'Zoimds, consort! 

Ben, We talk here in the publick haunt of men : 
Either withdraw into some private place, 
Or reason coldly of your grievances, 
Or else depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Mer, Men's eyes were made to look, and let them 
gaze; 
I will not budge for no man's pleasure, I. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tyb, Well, peace be with you, sir I here comes my 
man. 

Mer, But 1 '11 be hang'd, sir, if he wear your livery : 
Marry, go before to field, he '11 be your follower ; 
Your worship, in that sense, muy call him— man. 

Tyb, Romeo, the hate I bear thee,* can afford 
No better term than this— Thou art a villain. 

Rom, Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting:— Villain am I none ; 
Therefore farewel ; I see, thou know'st me not. 

Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom, I do protest, I never injur'd thee ; 
But love thee better than thou canst devise, 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: 
And so, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own^ — be satisfied. 

Mer, O calm, dishonouriible, vile submission ! 
Jl la Hoccata^ carries it away. \^Draws. 

2 ff^g hale / bear Mee,] So the quarto, 1597. The sobse- 

quent ancient copies have— the love, &c. Malone. 

^ A la stoccata — ] Stoccata is the Italian term for a thrust or 
stab with a rapier. So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 
" He makes a thrust ; 1 with a swift passado 
^* Make quick avoidauce, v^id >Nvth Uils stoccata,''* &c. 
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Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tyb, What would'st thou have with me ? 

Mer, Good king of cats,* nothing, but one of your 
nine lives ; tliat I mean to make bold withal, and, as you 
shall use me liereafter, dry-beat the rest of the eight. 
Will you pluck your sword out of his pilcher by the 
ears?^ make haste, lest mine be about your ears ere it 
be out. 

Tyb, I am for you. [Drawing, 

Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 

il/<?r. Come, sir, your passado. [They Jight. 

Rom. Draw, Benvolio ; 
Beat down their weapons :— Gentlemen, for shame 
Forbear this outrage ;— Tybalt — Mercutio— 
The prince expressly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona streets :— hold, Tybalt ; — good Mercutio. 

[Exeunt Tyb. and hia Partizans. 

Mer. I am hurt ; — 
A plague o' both the houses ! — I am sped : — 
Is he gone, and hath nothing? 

Ben, What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch; marry, *tis 
enough. — 
Where is my page ? — go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

[Kxit Page. 

Rom. Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer, No, 'ds not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church door ; but 'tis enough, 'twill serve : ask for me 

* Goodhing of cauj^ Alluding to his name. See p. 271, n. 5. 

Malane, 

« Will you pluck your wiord out of his pilcher ly the ears?'} We 
should read pilche, which signifies a cloke or coat of skins, mean- 
ing the scabbard Warburton. 

The old quarto reads scabbard. Dr. Warburton's explanation 
is, I believe, just. Nash, in Fierce Pdnnyless his Supplication, 1595, 
speaks of a carman in a leaXhGr pilche. Again, in Decker's Sati' 
rofnattix, 1602: 

. *• I '11 beat five pounds out of his leather pilch** 

Again, •* Thou hast forgot how thou ambled'st in a leather 
pilch, by a play-waggon in the highway, and took'st mad Jeroni- 
mo's part, to e^et service among the mimicks.'* 

It appears from this passage, that Ben yonson acted the part 6f 
Hieronimo in the Spanish tragedy, the speech bevi\^3Ldc!iX^%^^^\ft 
fforace, under which character old Ben is rid\cu\ed. Stefan*. 

VOL. XIL D d 
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to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man.^ I am 
peppered, 1 warrant, for this world :— -A plague o' both 
your houses 1-— 'Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to 
scratch a man to death 1 a braggart, a rogue, a villain, 
that fights by the book of arithmetick !-— Why, the de- 
vil, came you between us ? I was hurt under your arm. 

Rom. 1 thought all for the best. 

Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. — A plague o' both your houses 1 
They have made worm's meat of me : 
1 have it, and soundly too:-— Your houses! 

[^JSjccunt Mer. and Ben. 

Bom. This gentleman^ the prince's near ally. 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stain'd 
With Tybalt's slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman :— O sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me efteminate. 
And in my temper soften'd valour's steel. 

Re-enter Benvolio. 
Ben, O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead; 
That gallant spirit hath aspir'd the clouds,^ 

. * — ^ a grave man.')^ After this, the quarto^ 1597, continues 
Mercutio's speech as follows : 

— *• A pox o' both your houses ! I shall be fairly mounted upon 
four men's shoulders for your house of the Montagues and the 
Capulets: and then some peasantly rogue, some sexton, some 
base slave, shall write my epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke 
the prince's laws, and Mercutio was slain for the first and second 
cause. Where 's the surgeon ? 

" Boy. He 's come, sir. 

" Mer. Now he '11 keep a mumbling in my guts on the other 
side. — Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand : A pox o* both your 
houses!" St€e^)€ns. 

** You shall find me a grave man.'* This jest was better in old 
Ch^"*^^* ^^^" *^ *^ ^^ present. Lydgate says, in his elegy upon 

\nr *' ^y master Chaucer now is grave.** Farmer. 
lAHQ "?^^^ ^^^*^ the same quibble in The Revenger^ :t Tragedy, 
lbU«, where Vindici dresses up a lady's scull, and observes: 

- ." ^ sh®. has a somewhat grave look with her." Steevens. 

Again, m Sir Thomas Overbury's Description of a Sexton, 
I.HARACTERS, 1616: « At every church-style commonly there 's 
an ale-house; where \e\. Vi\m >aet^Q\m^xv^N« ^^ \'3As.-^«.ted, Uee 
IS still a grave dtuukateL.'* Malonc. 
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Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Jioni. This day's black fate on more days doth depend ;* 
This but begins the woe, others must end. 

• Re-enter Tybalt. 

Ben, Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 

Rom, Alive I in triumph I* and Meixutio slain ! 
Away to heaven, respective lenity,* 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now !*— 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'st me ; for Mercutio's soul 
Is but a little way above our heads. 
Staying for thine to keep him company ; 
Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 

Tyd^ Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 



7 — hath aspir'd the cloudt,"] So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 
1608: 

*« Her haughty mind is too lofty for me to aspire.** 
Again, in Chapman's version of the tenth Iliad: 

«' ■ and presently aspir*d 

" The guardless Thracian regiment." 
Again, in the ninth Iliad: 

" — and aspir*d the gods' eternal feats." 
We never use this verb at present without some particle, as, to 
and after, Steevens. 

8 This dayU black fate on more days doth depend/] This day's 
unhappy destiny hangs over the days yet to come. There will yet 
be more mischief Johnson, 

'^ Alive/ in triumph/ &c.] Thus the quarto, 1597: for which 
the quarto, 1599, has — 

Ife gan in triumph ■ 

This, in the subsequent ancient copies, was made — He gone, 
&c. Malone. 

1 respective lenity,'] Cool, considerate gentleness. Respect 

formerly sig^nified consideration ; prudential caution. So, in The 

Bape of Lucrece: 

" Mespect and reason well beseem the sage." Malone, 

^ And firc'cfd fury be my conduct n<wo/] Conduct for conductor. 
So, in a former scene of this play, quarto, 1597 : 
** Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
" Must be my corMuct in the secret night" 
Thus the first quarto. In that of 1599, end being corruptly 
printed instead of ey*d, the editor of the folio, according to the 
usual process of corruption, exhibited the line thus *. 
Jndjire and Jury be my conduct now. Malone. 
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Rom. This shall determine that. 

{Theyjighti TYB.JkU^ 

Ben, Romeoy away, be gone 1 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain:—. 
Stand not amaz'd:^ — the prince will doom thee death, 
If thou art taken :— hence ! — be gone 1— -away ! 

Rom. O ! I am fortune's fool 1* 

Ben, Why dost thou stay? [^Exit Rom. 

Enter Citizens, t5*c. 

1 Cit. Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he ? 

Ben, There lies that Tybalt. 

1 Cit, Up, sir, go with me ; 

I charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 

Enter Prince, attended; Montague, Capulet, 
their Wiues^ and Others. 

PHn. Where are the vile beginners of this fray? 

Be7i, O noble prince, I can discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl ; 
There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 
That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio, 

La. Cafu 1 ybalt, my cousin ! — O my brother's child 1 
Unhappy sight! ah me, the blood is spill'd' 
Of ray dear kinsman ! — Prince, as thou art true,* 
For blood of ours, shed blood of Montague.— 

3 Stand not amaz'd:] i. e. confounded, in a state of confusloo. 
So, in Cyinbeline: '* I am ama^V with matter." SteevcM, 

^ O! I am for tuners fool n I am always rutming in the way of 
evil fortune, like the Fool m the play. Thou an death* s fool, in 
Measure for Measure. See Dr. Warburton's note, yoknson. 

See Pericles Prince of Tyre, Act III, sc. ii. Vol XVII. 

In the first copy — O ! I am fortune's slave. Steeven^. 

6 Unhappy sight/ ah me, the blood is spill 'd — ] The pronoun— 
me, has oeen inserted by the recommendation of the following 
note. Steevens. 

The quarto, 1597, reads : 

Unhappy sight! ah, the blood is spilled -^, 
The quarto, 1599, and the subsequent ancient copies, have : 
O prince f O cousin! husband! O, the blood is spill'd, k,c. 
The modern editors have followed neither copy. The word me 
was probably inadvettent\^ omiXXfedVavVvt^Y^i €^81*10. 

Unhappy sight ! ah me, the blood t« s^Urd^V.^ MaXw*. 
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O cousin, cousin ! 

Prin, Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben, Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo's hand did slay ; 
Romeo that spoke him fair, bade him bethink " 
How nice the quarrel^ was, and urg'd withal* 
Your high displeasure : — All this — uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow'd,— 
Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts ' 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio's breast ; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 
Holdy friends I friends^ part! and, swifter than his 

tongue. 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points. 
And 'twixt them rushes ; underneath whose arm 
An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 
And to 't they go like lightning ; for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout Tybalt slain ; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly : 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cafi, He is a kinsman to the Montague, 
Affection makes him false,® he speaks not true : 



• _— as thou art trucy"] As thou art jtist and upri^t. yoknton* 
So, in King Bichard III.' 

" And if King Edward be as true and just, — ." SteeveriM 

7 Hovs nice the quarrel — ] How slight, how unimportant, how 
petty. So, in the last Act: 

** The letter was not nice, but full of charge, 
*' Of dear import." Johnson. 
See also, Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, sc. xi. Vol. XIII. 

Mialone. 
9......^ and urg^d voithal — ] The rest of this speech was n«w 

written by the poet, as well as a part of what follows in the same 
scene. Steevens. 

9 Affection makes him false,] The charge of falsehood ov^ lB<s.^-, 
voVw, tbouffb produced »t hazard, is very ^uaX. X\i^ ^\iJCi\w, ^"^ 

Dd2 
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Some twenty of them fought in this black strife, 
And all those twenty could but kill one life : 
1 beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give ; 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. 

Prin, Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio ; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

Mon, Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's friend; 
His fault concludes but, what the law should end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

Pvin, And, for that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence: 
1 have an interest in your hates' proceeding,^ 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding ; 
But I *11 amerce you with so strong a fine, 
That you shall all repent the loss of mine : 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers, shall purchase out abuses,^ 
Therefore use none: let Romeo hence in haste, 
Mlse, when he 's found, that hour is his last. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 
Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill.^ 

^Exeunt. 

seems to intend the character of BenvoUo as good, meant per- 
haps to show, how tlie best minds, in a state of faction and dis- 
cord, are detorted to criminal partiality. Johnson. 

1 '•—^^ in your hates' proceeding^'] This, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served, IS the reading of the original quarto, 1597. From that 
copy, in almost every speech of this play, readings have been 
drawn by the modern editors, much preferable to those of the 
succeeding ancient copies. The quarto of 1599 reads — hearts pro- 
ceeding; and the corruption was adopted in the folio. Malme, 

2 Nor tear*, nor prayers, shall purcliase out abuses,^ This was 
probably desired as a covert stroke at the church of Rome, by 
which the different prices of murder, incest, and all other crimes, 
wore minutely settled, and as shamelessly received. 

See Burton's AnatoJny of Melancholy ^ edit. 1632, p. 701. 

Stee^ns. 

3 Mercy but murders, pardonirg those that kill.'] So, in Hak's Me- 
inorials: *' When I find myself swayed to mercy, let me remem- 
ber likewise that there is a mercy due to the country." 

Thus the quarto, 1599» and the folio. The sentiment here ea- 
forced is different from that found in the first edition, 1597. There 
the Prince concludes his speecli with these words: 

Pity shall dvicU^ anX ^o«bern Tcitri us stUi ; 

Mercy to all but vmr^itrsrs^y — ^ardaranj nont iKat VvW. 
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SCENE II. 

^ Room in Capulet's House, 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul, Gallop apace, you fiery -footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus' mansion ;♦ such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately.* — 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night I 
That run-away's eyes may wink ;• and Romeo 

4 Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, * 

Tovjards Phabus* mansion,- &c ] Our author probably remem- 
bered Marlowe's King JEdtuard II, which was performed before 
1593 ; 

** Gallop apace, bright Pbcebus, through the skie^ 
<* And dusky night in rusty iron car ; 
** Between you both, shorten the time, I pray, ' 
*' That I may see that most desired day." Malone. 
Gallop apace, &c.] Cowley copies the expression, Davideia, B. 
Ill: 

*' Slow rose the sun, but gallopt down apace, 
*• With more than evening blushes in his face." 
The succeeding compound " fiery -footed" is used by Drayton, 
in one of his Eclogues : 

*« Phoebus had forc'd \i\s fiery-footed team." 
It is also used by Spenser, in The Fairy ^een. Todd, 
^■^^Phabus* mansion;'] The second quarto and folio read, Phm- 
btu' lodging* Steevens. 

* ---^ immediately.'] Here ends this speech in the eldest quarto. 
The rest of the scene has likewise received considerable altera- 
tions and additions. Steevens. 

6 Spread thy close curtain, love-perform,ing night / 
That run-away's eyes Ttiay viink; &c.] What run-aways are 
these, whose eyes Juliet is wishing to have stopt? Macbeth, we 
may remember, makes an invocation to night r^uch in the same 
strain : 

** — Come, seeling night, 
*' Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day,** &c. 
So Juliet would have night's darkness obscure the great eye of 
the day, the sun; whom considering in a poetical light as Phcebus, 
drawn in his car with fiery footed steeds, and posting through the 
heavens, she very properly calls him, with regard to the swiftness 
of his course, the run-away. In the like manner our poet jspeaks 
of the nigfht in The Merchant of Venice: 

** For the close ni^^lit doth play the run-avoay.** Warburton, 
. Mr. Heath justly observes on this emeixdaXAOTv, \5ft^V>^^^ wisw\^ 
necessarily absent as soon as night begius, ^\\d\iv»X\\.>&''t?K'^ ^jas' 
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Leap to these arms, untalk'd of, and unseen U 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties:^ or, if love be blind, 



likely that Juliet, who has just complained of his tedioosness, 
should call him a run-away. Malow- 

The construction of this passage, however elliptical or perverse, 
I beUeve to be as follows : 

May that run-ax>aft eyet vjtfU f 
Or, 

That rwi-ama/t cyttt may (they) vjink ! 
These ellipses are frequent in Spenser ; and that for oh ! thatt 
is not uncommon, aa Dr. Farmer observes in a note on the first 
scene of The Winter^s Tale. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, 
sc. vi : 

** That ever I should call thee cast-away !'* 
Again, in 'Ikoelfih Night, Act iv, sc ii: 

** Mai. 1 tell thee, I am as well in my wits, as any man in Illyria. 
" Clo, Well-a-day. — That you were, sir !" L e. Oh that you were ! 
Agun, in Timon, Act IV : 

** That nature, being sick of man's unkindnesj5> 
•* Should yet be hungry !*' 
Juliet first wishes for the absence of the sun, and then invokes 
the night to spread its curtain close around the world: 

Spread thy cloee curtain^ love-performing night / 
Next, recollecting that the night would seem short to her, she 
speaks of it as a run-afoqy, whose flight she would wish to retard, 
and whose eyes she would blind, lest they should make discove- 
ries. The eyes of night are the stars, so called in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Dr. Warburton has already proved that Shak- 
speare terms the night a run-away in The Merchant of Venice; and 
in The Fair Maid of the Exchange, 1607, it is spoken of under the 
same character: 

*• The night hath play'd the swift-foot run-away/* 
Romeo was not expected by Juliet till the sun was g^ne, and 
therefore it was of no consequence to her that any eyes should 
wink but those of the night; for, as Ben Jonson says in Sejanus: 
" — — — night hath m,any eyes, 
it "Whereof, tho' most do sleep, yet some are spies.'* 

Steepens, 
That seems not to be the optative adverb utinam^ but the pro- 
noun ista These lines contain no wish, but a reason for Juliet's 
preceding wish for the approach of cloudy night j for in such a 
night there may be no star-light to discover our stolen pleasures : 
" That run-away eyes may wink, and Komeo 
'/ Leap to these arms, untalk'd of^ and unseen.'^ 

Blackstone. 

^ Lovers can see to do their amjorous rites 
By their Oinn heauxits £\ So, m "NlactV^i^^^^ Hero oad Ltonwfer .• 
*' .-— dark night is C\i\>\^*s ^^ '* 
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It best agrees with night.— Come, civil night,* 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play'd for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 

Hood my unmann'd blood* bating in my cheeks, 

With thy black mantle ; till strange love, grown bold,^ 

Think true love acted, simple modesty. 

Come, night !— Come, Romeo I come, thou day in night I 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven*s back.*— 



The quartos 1599 and 1609, and the folio, resid-^And by their 
own beauties. In the text the undated quarto has been followed. 

Malone. 
Milton, in his Comtu, might here have been indebted to Shak- 
speare : 

** Virtue could see to do what virtue would, 
*^By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
" Were in the flat sea sunk." Steevens. 

' Come, civil night, 1 Civil is gr one, decently solemn, Johnson. 

See Aeyou Like it. Vol. V, p 71, n. 5. Steevent. 

So, in our poet's Lover^s Complaint: 

" — my white stole of chastity I dafF'd, 

** Shook off my sober guards and civil fears." Matone. 

• —unmann'd blood — ] Blood yet unacquainted with man. 

yohnson. 
Hood my unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks,"] These are termb 
of falconry. An unmanned hawk is one that is not brought to en- 
dure company. Bating, (not baiting, as it has hitherto been 
printed,) is fluttering with the wings as striving to fly away. So, 
in Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd: 

" A hawk yet half so haggard and unm,ann*d" 
Again, in an old ballad intitled, Prettie Comparisons 'wittily 
grounded, &c : 

•* Or like a hanak that •is never man^df 
" Or like a hide before 'tis tan'd.'* 
Again, in The Booke of Havikyng, &c. bl. 1. no date : « It is called 
bating^ for she batetb with herselfe most often causelesse." 

Stecoens. 
See Vol, VI, p. 106, n. 7. To hood a hawk, that is, to cover its 
head with a hood, was an usual practice, before the bird was suf- 
fered to fly at its quarry. Malone. 

If the hawk flew with its hood on, how could it possibly see the 
object of its pursuit ? The hood was always taken ofl* before the 
bird was dismissed. See Vol. IX, p. 302, n. 5. Steeveju, 

1 — .. grown bold,'] This is Mr. Rowe's emendation. The old 
copies for grown have grovj. Malone. 

* JTAiter than nev) tnov) on a raveiC* bachP\^ TY»ft c^>M\.o> \5i^^ 
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Come) gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow'd night,^ 

Give me my Romeo : and, when he shall die,^ 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make tlie face of heaven so fine. 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun.*— 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love,* 

But not possessed it ; and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy'd : So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before some festival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurse, 

Enter Nurse, with Cords. 
And she brings news ; and every tongue, that speaks 
But Romeo's name, speaks heavenly eloquence.^— 
Now, nurse, what news ? What hast thou there I the cords^ 

and the folio— ti^bon. The line is not in the first quarto. The edi- 
tor of the second folio, for the sake of the metre, reads— en a ra- 
Ten*s back ; and so, many of the modem editors. Malone. 
I profess myself to be still one of this peccant fraternity. 

Stecoens. 

3 ""'^hlack-hrow'dmghtf] So, in King yohnc 

** Why, here wjdk I, in the black brow of night,** Steevem. 

4 _TOAtfn he shall ctfe,] This emendation is drawn from the 
undated quarto. The quartos of 1599, 1609, and the folio, read- 
when /shall die. Malone. 

s .-.-^the garish *un.'\ Milton had this speech in his thoughts 
when be wrote 11 Penseroao: 

" CiW night, 

" Thou sohev-mited matron." — Shakspeare. 

** Till civil-wited morn appear." — Milton. 

** Pay no worship to the garish sun." — Shakspeare. 

" Hide me from day's garish eye." — Milton, yohnson. 
Garish is gaudy, showy. So, in King Richard HI: 

** A dream of what thou wast, a garish flag.'* 
Again, in Marlowe's Ednardll, 1598: 

" — march'd like players 

" With garish robes." 
It sometimes signifies wild, flighty. So, in the following in* 
stance : *' — starting up and gairishly staring about, especiaUy on 
the face of £liosto.*^ Hinde's Eliosto Libidinoso, 1606. Steevens. 

• — — / have bought the mansion of a love,] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra: 

*• -— the strong base and building of my love 
" Is as the very cenlet \.o \\ife t«c\X\» 
" Drawing aU tVvvnga \.o V Malotvc. 
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That Romeo bade thee fetch ? 

MirBC, Ay, ay, the cords. [Thronva them down, 

Jul, Ah me ! what news? why dost thou wring thy hands? 

J^urse, Ah well-a-day I he 's dead, he *s dead, he *s 
dead i 
We are undone, lady, we are undone '. — 
Alack the day I — he *s gone, he 's kill'd, he 's dead! 

Jul, Can heaven be so envious ? 

JSTurse, Romeo can, 

Though heaven cannot :— O Romeo I Romeo I— 
Who ever would have thought it? — Romeo! 

Jul. What devil art thou, that dost torment me thus? 
This torture should be roai^'d in dismal hell. 
Hath Romeo slain himsedf ? say thou but /,^ 
And that bare vowel / shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice:* 
1 am not I, if there be such an /; 
Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer, /. 
If he be slain, say — /; or if not, no : 
Brief sounds determine of my weal, or woe. 

7 — ^oy thou but I,] In Shakspeare's time (as Theobald has 
observed) the affirmative particle ay was usually written /, and 
here it is necessary to retain the old spelling. Malona 

^ '-'^^ death-darting eye of cociatrice c"} See VoL X, p. 196, n. 9, 
and p. 208, n. 1. Malone, 

The strange lines that follow here in the common books, are 
not in the old edition. Pope. 
Tlie strange lines are these : 

'* I am not I, if there be such an I, 
" Or these eyes shot, that makes thee answer I. 
*< If he be slain, say — I ; or if not, no : 
** Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe." 
These lines hardly deserve emendation ; yet it may be proper 
to observe, that their meanness has not placed them below the 
malice of fortune, the first two of them being evidently trans- 
posed ; we should read : 

— that bare vowel / shall poison more. 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
Or those eyes shot^ that make thee answer, I. 
I am not I, &c. yohmon. 
I think the transposition recommended may be spared. The 
second line is corrupted. Read shut instead of shott and then the 
meaning will be sufficiently intelligible. 

Shot, however, may be the same as shut. So, in Chauc€.t's MiC- 
lers Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ver. 33^8: 

' **And dressed him up by a thot wmdovf .** Stcc^ns. 
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JAirse. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyesy— 
God save the mark!*— here on his manly breast: 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedawb'd in blood. 
All in gore blood ;— I swoonded at the sight. 

Jul. O break, my heart!— poor bankrupt, break at 
once! 
To prison, eyes ! ne'er look on liberty ! 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier i 

JVurae. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had ! 
O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! 
That ever I should live to see. ithee dead I 

JuL What storm is this, that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo slaughter'd? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov*d cousin, and my dearer lord?^— 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ! 
For who is living, if those two are gone ? 

JVurae, Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished ; 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is banished. 

Jul, 0_God ! — did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt's blood ? 

JVurae. It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did. 

JuL O serpent heart, hid with a a flow'ring face!^ 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 

' Cod taw the mark*'\ This proverbial exclamation occurs 
again, with equal obscurity, in Othello, Act I, sc. i. See note on 
that passage. Steevent. 

1 My dear-lov'd cousin, and my dearer lord?} The quarto, 1599, 
and the folio, read — 

My dearest cousin, and fny dearer lord? 

Mr. Pope introduced the present reading from the original copy 
of 1597. Malone, 

» serpent heart, hid vaith a flow'ringyjicc /] The same images 
occur in Macbeth : 

** — look like the innocent Jhvjer, 
" But be the serpent under it.** Henley, 
O serpent heart, hid luith a flowering face ! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cane?} So, in King John : 
•* Ra^h, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
" With ladies* faces and ferce dragons* spleens.** 
Again, in King Henry VIII. - 

" You have angeW faces, but heaven knows your hearts.*' 
The line, Lid ever dragon, U.c. mv^ vVvt io\tfi>«\w^ ^v^\vt. lines, 
s^re not in the quarto, 1597 • Malone , 
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Dove-feather'd raven !* wolvish-ravening iamb ! 
Despised substance of divinest show ! 
Just opposite to what thou justly seem'st, 
A damned saint,^ an honourable villain !— 
O, nature I what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou did'st bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ?^ — 
Was ever book, containing such. vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Kurae. There 's no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjur'd. 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers.— 
Ah, where *s my man? give me some aqua -vitxi^^ 
These griefs, these woes, these soi'rows make me old.* 
Shame come to Romeo ! 

JmL BlisterM be thy tongue, 

For such a wish ! he was not bom to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is asham'd to sit;^ 

4 Dave-feathered raven! &c.] In old editions— 
Ravenous done, feathered raven, &c. 

The four following lines not in the first edition^ as well as some 
others which I have omitted. Fope, 

Ravenous dene, feathered raven^ ' 

Wolfish-raoening lamb!] This passage Mr. Pope has thrown out 
of the text, because these two noble hemistichs are inharmonious : 
but is there no such thing as a crutch for a labouring, halting verse t 
I '11 venture to restore to the poet a line that is in his own mode 
of thinking, and truly worthy of him. Ravenous was blunderingly 
coined out of raven and ravening t and if we only throw it out, we 
gain at once an harmonious verse, and a proper contrast of epi- 
thets and images : 

Dovefeather^d raven ! violvish-rav^ning lamb ! Theobald. 

The quarto, 1599, and folio, read — 

Ravenous dove-feathered raven, voolvish-ravenir^ lamJf. 

The word ravenous, which was written probably in the manu- 
script by mistake in the latter part of the line, for ravening, and 
then struck out, crept from thence to the place where it appears. 
It was properly rejected by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

' A dajtmed saint, "] The quarto, 1599, for damped, has-^mme: 
the first folio — dimne. The reading of the text is found in ther 
undated quarto. Malone. 

• These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old."] So, in our 
author's Lover's Co^nplaint: 

** Not age, but sorrow, over me V\alV\ ^ovj^t?^ MaUT«\ 
VOL. XIL E e 
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For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown *d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 
Oy what a beast was I to chide at him 1 

Mtrse. Will you speak well of him that kill'd your 
cousin ? 

Jui, Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name,^ 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? — 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin ? 
That villain cousin would have kiil'd my husband: 
Back, foolish tears,® back to your native spring; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe. 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 
My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain ; 
And Tybalt 's dead, that would have slain my husband: 
All this is comfort; Wherefore weep I then? 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt's death, 
That murder'd me : I would forget it fain ; 
But, O ! it presses to my memory, 
I^ike damned guilty deeds to sinners' minds : 
Tybalt is dead^ and RomeO'-^banished ; 
That— AawwAecf, that one word— Aawziv^erf, 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. * Tybalt's death 



^ Upon his brovs shame is ashanCd to sit ;] So, in Painter's Pa- 
lace (f Pleasure, Tom. II, p. 223 : ** Is it possible that under such 
beautie and rare comelinesse, disloyaltie and treason may have 
their siedge and lodging ?*' The imag^ of shame sitting on the 
brow, is not in the poem. Steevens. 

8 — what tongue shall smooth thy name,'\ To smooth, in ancient 
language, is stroie, to caress, \.o fondle. So, in Perciles, Act I, sc. ii: 
" Seem*d not to strike, but smooth.^' Steevens. 

9 Bad, fooViJih tears, &c.] So, in Tu Tempest .• 

" — I am Si fool 

'* To weep at what I am glad of." Steevens. 
VBack," says she, **to your native source, jou foolish tears) 
Properly you ought to flow only on melancholy occasions ; but now 
you erroneously shed your tributary drops for an event [the death 
of Tybalt and the subsequent escape of my beloved Romeo] 
which is in fact to me a subject of joy. — Tybalt, if he could, 
would have slain my husband; but my husband is alive, and has 
slain Tybalt. This is a source of joy, not of sorrow: wherefore 
then do I weep ?" Malone. 

' ffath slain ten thousand Tybalts. "^ H^Atv ^ut Tybalt out of my 
Aiiod^ as V out of being, ^fohnson. 
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Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 

Or, — ^if sour woe delights in fellowship,* 

And needly will be rank'd with other griefs^— 

Why followed not, when she said — Tybalt 's dead, 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both. 

Which modem lamentation might have mov'd?^ 

But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's death, 

Romeo is banished^— \o speak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead i-^Romeo is banished^ — 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 

In that word's death ; no words can that woe soimd. — 

Where is my father, and my mother, nurse ? 

JVurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corse : 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

Jul, Wash they his wounds with tears ? mine shall be 
spent. 
When theirs are dry, for Romeo's banishment. 
Take up those cords : — Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
Both you and I ; for Romeo is exil'd : 
He made you for a highway to my bed ; 



The true meaning is, — I am mope affected by Romeo*s banish- 
ment than I should be by the death of ten thousand such relations 
as Tybalt. Ritson. 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts."] That is, is worse than the loss 
of ten thousand Tybalts. Dr. Johnson's explanation cannot be 
right; for the passage itself shows that Tybalt was not out of her 
mind. M. Mason. 

2 — sour ivoe delights in fellovjship,"] Thus the Latin hexame- 
ter : (I know not whence it comes) 

" Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris.** Steevens, 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece • 

** And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, 
** As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage." 
Again, in King Lear: 

" — — the mind much sufferance doth o'er-skip, 
" When gfrief hath mates, and bearing fellowship." 

Malone. 

3 TFhich modern lamentation &c.] This line is left out of the 
later editions, I suppose because the editors did not remember 
that Shakspeare uses modern for common, or slight.' I believe it 
was in his time confounded in colloquial language with moderate, 

yohnton. 
It means only trite, comm,on. So, in As you Like it: 

** Full of wise asLWs and modem insUxvce^?* Stee<Qen« . 
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But I a maid) die maiden-widowed. 

Come, cords; come, nurse ; I '11 to mjr wedding bed; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 

JSTursr. Hie to your chamber : I *I1 find Romeo 
To comfort you : — I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night ; 
I *11 to him ! he is hid at Laurence* cell. 

JuL O find him ! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his last farewel. [_Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

Friar Laurence's Cell. 
Enter Friar Laursnce and Romeo. 

Fi-i, Romeo, come forth ; come forth, ihou fesurful man ; 
Affliction is enamour* d of thy parts. 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Rom. Father, what news? what is the prince's doom? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not ? 

Fin, Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company : 
I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 

Rom, What less than dooms-day is the prince's dbom ? 

Fri, A gentler judgment vanished from his lips, 
Not body's death, but body's banishment. 

Rom, Ha ! banishment ? be merciful, say — death : 
For exile hath more terror in his look. 
Much more than death : do not say — banishments 

Fri, Hence from Verona art thou banished : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom, There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 
Hence-banished is banish'd from the world, 
And world's exile is death : — then banishment^ 
Is death mis-term'd : calling death — ^banishment, 
Thou cut'st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smil'st upon the stroke that murders me. 

Fri, O deadly sin ! O rude unthankfulness ! 

4 — then banishment — 1 The quarto, 1599, and the folio, read 
— then banished. The emetvdaXAOTv >w«kaT£!i«AfeVj S\x Thomas Han- 
met. The words are not itv \!he c^«x\.o, VS*^ • MaWt, 
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Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rush'd aside the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to banishment : 
This is dear mercy,* and thou seest it not. 

Rom. 'Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here. 
Where Juliet lives;* and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her. 
But Romeo may not — More validity. 
More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo :^ they may seize. 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand. 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips ; 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty,^ 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin ; 

5 This is dear mercy,'] So the quarto, 1599, and the folio. The 
earliest copy reads — This is mere mercy. Maione. 

Mere mercy, in ancient language, signifies absolute mercy. So, 
in Othello: 

** The m^re perdition of the Turkish fleet." 
Again, in King Henry VIII: 

** to the were undoing 

" Of all the kingdom." Steevens. 

^ — heaven is here, 
Where yuliet lives i] From this and the foregoing speech of 
Romeo, Dryden has borrowed in his beautiful paraphrase of 
Chaucer's Palamon and Arcite: 

** Heaven is not, but where Emily abides, 

" And where she *s absent, all is hell besides." Steevens^ 

7 — More validity. 

More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion flies, than Rom-ev:] Validity seems here to mean 
viorth or dignity: and courtship the state of a courtier permitted ta 
approach the highest presence. Johnson. 

Validity is employed to signify voorth or value, in the first scene 
of King Lear* Steevens. 

By courtship, the author seems rather to have meant, the state- 
of a lover ; that dalliance, in which he who courts or wooes a lady 
is sometimes indulged. Tins appears clearly from the subsequent 
lines : 

" — they may seize 

** On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
" And steal immortal blessing from her lipsi—- 
"i^//e*may do this." Malone. 

8 Who, even in pure and vestal modesty,"] This and the next line 
are not in the first copy. Malone » 

Ee2 
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But Romeo may not; he is banished:* 

Flies may do this, when I from this must fly ; 

They are free men, but I am banished. 

And says't thou yet, that exile is not death?* 

Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no sharp-ground knife^ 

No sudden mean of death, though ne'er so mean, 

But — banished — to kill me ; banished ? 

O friar, the damned use that word in hell ; 

Rowlings attend it : How hast thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend professed, 

To mangle me with that word — banishment ? 

Fri. Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word.' 
Rojti. O, thou wilt speak again of banishment. 
Fri, I *11 give thee armour to keep ofif that word ; 
Adversity's sweet milk, philosophy. 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished.^ 

9 Bxu Romeo may not; he is banished:'] This line has been very 
aukwardly introduced in the modern as well as ancient copies, 
and might better be inserted after — t/ieirovjn kisses tin, Steeven*. 

This line, in the original copy, immediately follows — "And 
steal immortal blessing from her lips.** The two lines. Who, even, 
&c. were added in the copy of 1599, and are merely parenthetical: 
the line, therefore. But Romeo tnaynet; &c. undoubtedly ought 
to follow these two lines. By mistake, in the copy of 1599« it was 
inserted lower dowTi, after — is noi death. Malone, 

A They are free m,en, but I am banished. 
And say* St thou yet, that exile is not death?'] These two lines are 
not in the original copy. Malone. 

2 Thou fond m.ad m,an, hear me but speak a word.] So the 
quarto, 1597. The quartos 1599 and 1609 read: 

Then fond man, hear me a little speak. 
The folio : 

Then fond mad man, hear me speai, Malone, 

* Adversity* s sweet milk, philosophy. 
To tomfort thee, though thou art banished.] So, in Romeus and 
yuliet, the Friar says — 

** ^'"irtue is always thrall to troubles and annoy.** 
t vfisdfmi in adversity finds cause of quiet joy." 
See Lyly*8 Euphues, 1580 : " Thou sayest banishment is 

better to ihe freeborne. There be many meates which are sowre 
in the mouth and sharp in the maw; but if thou mingle them 
with sv:eet sawces, they yeeld both a pleasant taste and wholesome 
nourishment — I speake tlAs to. this end; that though ihye^ile 
sceme grievous to thee, yelgxuOiuv^vVjaeifeviv^the rules of phi' 
iosophy^ it shall be more to\ct»XA^.'* Malone. 
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Rom. Yet banished ?— Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince's doom ; 
It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 

Fri, O, then 1 see that madmen have no ears. 

Rom, How should they, when that wise men have no , 

eyes ? 
Fri. Let me dispute with thee pf thy estate.* 
Rom, Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not feel : 
Wert thou as young as 1, Juliet thy love,* 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me banished, 
Then might'st tliou speak, then might'st thou tear thy 

hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unniade grave. 

Fri, Arise ; one knocks ; good Romeo, hide thyself, 

[^Knocking within, 
Rom. Not I ; unless the breath of heart-sick groans, 
Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes. \JSjiocking, 
Fri. Hark, how they knock I — Who 's there? — Ro- 
meo, arise; 
Thou wilt be taken : — Stay a while : — stand up ; 

[^Knocking, 
Run to my study : — By and by : — God's will ! 
What wilfulness* is this ? — I come, I come. \^Knocking. 
Who knocks so hard l whence come you ? what *s your 
will ? 
Nurse. \within\ Let me come in, and you shall know 
my errand ; 



4 Let fmr dispute vtith thee of thy estate.'] The same phrase« and 
with the same meaning, occurs in The Winter's Tale: 

•• — can he speak ? hear ? 

*• Know man from man? dispute his own estate?^* 
i. e. is he able to talk over bis own afl'airs, or the present state be 
is in ? Steevens. 

« Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy /ow,] Thus the original co- 
py ; for which in the folio we have — 

Wert thou as young as Juliet my love. 

I only mention this to show the very high value of the early 
quarto editions. Malone. 



« What wilfuUiess — ] Thus the quarto, 159T. Tli^XQt V5^^ wA. 
the folio, hAve-^WhsLt simpleness. Mialont. 
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I come from lady Juliet. 

Fri. Welcome then. 

Enter Nurse. 

JVurae, O holy friar, O, teil me, holy friar,^ 
Where is my lady's lord, where 's Romeo ? 

Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears made 
drunk. 

Mirse, O, he is even in my mistress' case, 
Just in her case ! 

Fri. O woeful sympathy ! 

Piteous predicament !^ 

JSTurse. Even so lies she. 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering :— 
Stand up, stand up ; stand, an you be a man : 
For Juliet's sake, for her sake, lise and stand ; 
Why should you fall into so deep an O ? 

Rom, Nurse 1 

JVurse, Ah sir! ah sir I — Well, death 's the end of all. 

Kom, Spak'st thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murderer, 
Now I have i^in'd the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov'd but little from her own ? 
Where is she ? and how doth she ? and what says 
My conceal'd lady to our cancell'd love ?^ 

Mirae. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps j 
And now falls on her bed ; and then starts up. 
And Tybalt calls ; and then on Romeo cries, 
And then down falls again. 

Rom. As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her ; as that name's cursed hand 



7 O vjoeful sympathy 
Piteous predicament /] The old copies give these words to the 
Nurse. One may wonder the editors did not see that such lan- 
guage must necessarily belong to the Friar. Fanner. 

Dr. Farmer's emendation may justly claim that place in the 
text to which I have now advanced it. Steevens. 

8 canceird /ow .?] The folio reads— cwu^a/'^/ love, yohnsm. 

The quarto, Cflnce//V love. Steevens. 

The epithet concealed is to be understood, not of the per8on,.but 
of the condition of the lady. So, that the sense is, my lady, whose 
being so, together mlYi owt Tfv^m9i^<& vfhich made her so^ is cou* 
cealed from the woT\d. Heath . 
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Murdered her kinsman.- — O tell me, friar, tell me, 

In what vile part orthis anatomy 

Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 

The hateful mansion. [^Drawing his Sword. 

Fri. Hold thy desperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy form cries out, thou art ; 
Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast : 
Unseemly woman,' in a seeming man 1 
Or ill-beseeming beast, in seeming both ! 
Thou hast amaz'd me : by my holy order, 
I thought thy disposition better temper'd. 
Hast thou slain Tybalt ? wilt thou slay thyself ? 
And slay thy lady too that lives in thee,* 
By doing damned hate upon thyself? 
Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth ?^ 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once ; which thou at once would'st lose. 

* Unseemly vwman, 8cc.] Thou art a beast of ill qualities$ under 
the appearance both (^ a 'wanuin ami a man. yohnson, 

A person who seemed both man and woman, would be a mon- 
ster, and of course an ill-beseeming^ beast. This is all the ^riar 
meant to express. M. Mason. 

1 And slay thy lady too that lives in thee,"] Thus the first copy. 
The quarto, 1599, and the folio, have — 

And slay thy lady, that in thy life lives. Malone. 
My copy of the first folio reads : 

And slay thy lady that in thy life lies. Steevens. 

* Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth P^ Romeo 
has not here railed on his birth, &c. though in his interview with 
the Friar as described in the poem, he is made to do so : 

*« First Nature did he blame, the author of his life, 

** In which his joys had been so scant, and sorrows aye so 

rife ; 
** The time and place of birth he fiercely did repirove ; 
*< He cryed out with open mouth against the stars abovc^ 
"On fortune eke he railed.*' 
Shakspeare copied the remonstrance of the Friar, without re- 
viewing the former part of his scene. He has in other places 
fallen into a similar inaccuracy, by sometimes following and 
sometimes deserting his original. 

The lines. Why raiVst thou, &c. to — thy own defence, are not in 
the first copy. They are formed on a passage in the poem : 
•* Why cry'st thou out on love ? why dost thou blame thy fate ? 
** Why dost thou so cry after deaths th^ \vfc \»V^ ^'oaN. >3BRk>\ 
bater'kc. Malone. 
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Fy, fy ! thou sham'st thy shape, thy love, thy wit ; 

Which, like an usurer, abound'st in all, 

And usest none in that true use indeed 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 

Thy noble shape is but a form of wax. 

Digressing from the valour of a man :** 

Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou hast vow'd to cherish : 

Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 

Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a skill-less soldier's flask,* 

Is set on fire by thine own ignorance. 

And thou dismember'd with thine own defence.* 

What, rouse thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead; 

There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou slew'st Tybalt ; there art thou happy too :• 

The law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 

And turns it to exile ; there art thou happy : 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back; 

Happiness courts tliee in her best array ; 

But, like a mis-behav'd and sullen wench, 

3 Digressinf^ from the valour of a man .•] So, in the 24th Book 
of Homer's Odyssev, as trinslatecl by Cliapman: 

**■ my deserviiii^s shall in nought digress 

" From best fame of our race's foremost merit.'* Steeveiu, 

^ Like po-oider in a skUl-less soldier's flask, &c.] To understand 
the force of this allusion, it should bt remembered that the an- 
cient Eng-lish soldiers, using mafc/z4ocks, instead of locks with 
flints as at present, were obliged to carry a lig^hted match hanging 
at their belts, very near to the wooden flask in which they kept 
their powder. The same allusion occurs in Humour's Ordinary ^ an 
old collection of English epigrams : 

" When she \v\^ flask and touch-box set on fire, 

" And till this hour the burning is not out." Steevens. 

* And thou dismembered with thine ovin defence."} And thou torn t© 
pieces with thine own weapons. Johnson. 

* there art thou happy ioo:'\ Thus the first quarto. In the 

subsequent quartos and tlie folio too is omitted. Malone. 

It should not be concealed, that the reading of the second Jblie 
COiTCsponds with that of iheflrst quarto: 

— there art thou happy too. Steevens. 
The word is omitted in all the intermediate editions ; a suffi- 
cient proof that the emetvCla\\.oivs o^ \5aax WCtfi ^x^ wot always the 
lesult of ignorance or ca^wice. Ritson* 
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Thou pout'st upon thy fortune and thy love:^ 
Take heed) take heed, for such die miserable. 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her ; 
But, look, thou stay not till the watch be set, 
For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 
Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou went'st forth in lamentation.— 
Go before, nurse : commend me to thy lady ; 
And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 
Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto : 
Romeo is coming.^ 

Mirae. O Lord, I could have staid here all the night, 
To hear good counsel: O, what learning is!— 
My lord, I '11 tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide. 

JVurae, Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir: 
Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. \_Exit Nurse. 

Rom, How well my comfort is revived by this! 

FH, Go hence : Good night;* and here stands all your 
state ;^— 

7 Thau pout* it upon thy fortune and thy low:'] The quarto, 1599, 
and 16U9, read : 

Thou puts up thy fortune and thy love. 
The editor of the folio endeavoured to correct this by reading : 
Thou puttest up thy fortune and thy love. 
The undated quarto has ptnots, which, with the aid of the ori- 
ginal copy in 1597, pointed out the true reading. There the line 
stands : 

Thou frown*st upon thy fate, that smiles on thee. Malone. 
The reading in the text is confirmed by the following passage 
in Coriolanus, Act V, sc. i : 

" then 

*• We pout upon the morning, — " Steevens. 

« Romeo is coming'] Much of this speech has likewise been ad- 
ded since the first edition. Steevens. 

9 Go hence: Goodnight; &c.] Tliese three lines are omitted in 
all the modern editions. Johnson. 

They were first omitted, with many others, by Mr. Pope. 

Malone. 

1 here stands all your state;] The whole of your fortune 

depends on this. Johnson, 
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no ^"^TM^ ts move ovf usuiBtitscr • 
Look fon^ she loT^'d her Kmi^man Tjbak dear^ 
And 90 (Od I;— Weii^ we were bar& a> cOc^— 
TIb wery fcttCr she II oat came dowu tQ->aig|it: 
I pKonnae jvn^ bur ibr joor rnmpanjy 
I woQki lore tteen a-oed an hour ago. 

^or. Tbeie times of woe a&rd no dme to woo : 
Marfaniii ^ocmI ni'^ht : CGmniend me to your daughter. 

La. Cap.. I wilU and iuiow her mind early tD-uiorrow \ 
To-m^ht sixe 's mc^'o. ^p-* to her heaTmesBi. 

Cap.. Sir P'.xrist I wLl m.tke a aesperace teoder 
Of mT chiitt's Love ;^ 1 rr.mk^ sae wiii be rui'd 



^ SCMUTE IV^ Some few M wmj voaesse ooiktcdia 

to the oidest editiaaft. ■^'f^ 
as appears frtsai huft effitka^ tbat Ae has fi^' 
lowed the oldest copy, and emitted aomc oxmecesBary voscs 
wliick ace not fixind ihere, buL uuerted ia the cmimrged copy of 
this pi^F- Bat he has expi-e^i«ed himapif so hiQaeW, as to kaie 
heem ■■■midfratood by Mr :>teeTena. in the text tbeae ■aarca- 
AW^ verKSy as Mr. Pcoe c-ul> them, are pvcaerved^ oon&nBablj 
to the enlarged copv ot 15'j9. Mtdumt. 

* Mew'd a^ — J T.is is a phrase fim fiilconc^r. A skw 

was a place of con^xu-in^jrit iae hawka^ So^ ia ASb^mbazm't \SiA' 

«• _- fiuiv lOAc u: 
** From bnju.n ^^ar teathers — .* 
Again, in our anther' 5 Km^ Ri.chmrd JIT.' 

•* And, fbr hj-i nc ed» pxir iord he is meaV a/J.** Stee^atM. 

^ Sir Pah*j 1 ««i* vtaitt a dt->.^Tate tendier 
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In all respects by me ; nay more> I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to-bed ; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris* love; 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next— - 
But, soft; What day is this? 

Par. Monday, my lord. 

Cafi, Monday? ha I ha! Well, Wednesday is too soon, 
O* Thursday let it be ;— o* Thursday, tell her, 
She shall be married to this noble earl :— 
Will you be ready ? do you like this haste ? 
We *11 keep no great ado;— a friend, or two:— 
For hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 
It may be thought we held him carelessly, 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much : 
Therefore we '11 have some half a dozen friends. 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday ? 

Par, My lord, I would that Thursday were to-morrow. 

Cafi, Well, get you gone : — O* Thursday be it then :— 
Go you to Juliet ere yoii go to bed. 
Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day.^— 
Farewel, my lord .^— -Light to my chamber, ho I 
Afore me, it is so very late, that we 
May call it early by and by :— Good night. [^Exeunt:, 

SCENE V. 

Juliet's Chamber,^ 

Enter Romeo and Juliet. 

JiU, Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale,. and not the lark. 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree:^ 

if be had said in the vulgar phrase, / luUl speak a bold vtotdt and 
venture to promise you my daughter, yohnson* 
So, in The Weakest goes to the Wall, 1600: 

** Witness this desperate tender of mine honour." Steevem., 

' SCENE V. yulietU Chamber.'] The stage-direction in the 
first edition is — " Enter Romeo and JtUiet, at a v)indoa'\ln the se- 
cond quarto, «* Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft.** They appeared p^ 
bably in the balcony which was erected on the old English stage. 

Maltme, 

• Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree.''\ This is not merely 
a ipoetical supposition. It is observed^ of Xiti^ n\^Vi\Asv^^« ^<^> 

VOL, Xll, F £ 
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Beliere, me, love, it was the nigfatiiigale. 

Rom, It was the lark, the hendd of the mom. 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burnt oat, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops; 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul, Yon light is not day-light, 1 know it, I : 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales. 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua z^ 
Therefore stay yet, thou need'st not to be g^ne. 

Mom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
I '11 say, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflex' of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 
I have more care to stay, than will to go;'— 
Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it sow— 

if undisturbed, she sits and sings upon the same tree fat many 
weeks together. 

What Eustathius, however, has observed relative to & fig-tret 
mentioned by Homer, in his 12th Odyuey, may be aji^lied to the 
passage before us : *< -» These particularities, which seem of no 
consequence, have a very good effect in poetry, as they give the 
relation an air ot truth and probability. For what can induce a poet 
to mention such a tree, if the tree, were not there in reality .'" 

Steevtru. 
^ It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 

And light thee on thy toay — ] Compare Sidney's Arcadia, 13th 
edit, p 109: "The moon, then full, (not thinking scorn to be a 
torch-hearer to such beauty) guided her steps.'* 

And Sir J. Davies*8 Orchestra, 1596, st. vii, of the sun: 
•* When the great torch-bearer of heauen was gone 
** Downe in a maske unto the Ocean's court." 
And Drayton's Eng. Heroic- Epist. p. 221, where the moon is 
described with the stars— 

** Attending on her, as her torch-bearers** Todd* 

■ — the pale reflex — ] The appearance of a cloud opposed t« 
the moon. Johnson. ^ 

* / haw mare care to stay, than nvill to go;"] Would it not be bet- 
ler thus—/ have wore wll to stay, then care to go? Johnson. 
Care was frequeT\X\y used\xv ^\\^s\>^w:t'&\A\x^^ for inclination. 
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How is't, my soul? let 's talk, it is not day. 
JuL It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away ; 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune. 
Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet division ; * 
This doth not so, for she divideth us : 
Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had chang'd voices too !* 
Since arm from arm^ that voice doth us affray. 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day.* 

1 m-^^a^xteet division;] Division seems to have been the techni- 
cal phrase for the pauses or parts of a musical composition. So, 
in King Henry /T, P. I : 

•• Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
*• With ravishing division to her lute.*' 
To run a division^ is also a musical term. Steevens. 

* Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I viould they had changed voices too!'\ I wish the lark 
and toad had changed voices ; for then the noise which I bear 
would be that of the toad, not of the lark ; it would consequently 
be evening, at which time the toad croaks; not morning, when 
the lark sings ; and we should not be under the necessity of sepa- 
ration ^ A. C. 

If the toad and lark had changed voices, the unnatural croak 
of the latter would have been no indication of the appearance 
of day, and consequently no signal for her lover's departure. This 
is apparently the aim and purpose of Juliet's wish. Heath. 

The toad having very fine eyes, and the lark very ugly ones, was 
thie occasion of a common saying amongst the people, that the 
toad and lark had changed eyes. To this the speaker alludes. 

Warburton. 

This tradition of the toad and lark I have heard expressed in a 
rustick rhyme : 

To heav'n I 'd fly. 






But that the toad beguil'd me of mine eye." Johnson, 
Read chang'c/ eyes. M. Mason. 

3 Since arm from arm &c.] These two lines are omitted in the 
modem editions, and do not deserve to be replaced, but as they 
may show the danger of critical temerity. Dr. Warburton's 
change of / vsould to / v)ot was specious enough, yet it is evi- 
dently erroneous. The sense is this: The lark, they say , has lost 
her eyes to the toad, and now I would the toad had her voice too, since 
she uses it to the disturbance of lovers. Johnson. 

* Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day."] The hunts-up was 
the name of the tune anciently played to wake the hunters, and 
collect them together. So, in The Return from ParnQ««us> V€fti^\ 
Vet will I play a hunts-up to my Mus^** 



// 
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O) now be gone ; more light and light it grows. 

Rom, More light and light?-— more dark and dark our 
woes. 

Enter Nurse. 

Mirse, Madam! 

Jul, Nurse? 

Mtrae, Your lady mother 's coming to your chamber: 
The day is broke ; be wary, look about^ [Exit Nurse. 

Jul, Then, window, let day in, and let lite out. 

Eom, Farewel, farewel ! one kiss, and I '11 descend. 

[Rom. descends. 

Jul, Art thou gone so ? my love ! my lord ! my friend I* 
I must hear from thee every day i' the hour^ 
For in a minute there are many days : 
O i by this count I shall be much in yearS} 
Ere I again behold my Romeo.* 

Rom, Farewel ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Jul, O, think'st thou, we shall ever meet agdn? 

Rom, I doubt it not; and all these woes shall aerve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

Jul, O God I I have an ill«^vining soul :^ 

Again, in the piny of Orlando Furwtot 1594 and 1599: 
" To play him hunuup with a point of war, 
*' I ^11 be his minstrel! with my drum and fife." Stee^ms. 

Pattenham, in his Art of English Ftiegy, 15899 speaking of one 
Gray, says, <* what good estimation did he g^ow into with ki^ 
Henry [the Eighth] and afterwards with the duke of Somerset 
protectour, for making certaine merr}' ballads, whereof one 
chiefly was The Hunte is up, the Bunte is up** Riuon. 

A huntsup also signified a rooming song to a new-married wo- 
man, the day after her marriagfe, and is certainly used here Id 
that sense. See Cotg^ave's Dictionary, in v. Resveil. Maloat. 

* Art thou gone so? my love.' my lord! my friend f] Thus the 
quarto, 1597. That of 1599, and the folio, read : 

Art thou gone so? love, lord, ay husbuid, friend / Medone. 

^0/ by this count I shall be mMch in years^ 
Ere I again behold my Rom.eo.'] 

** lUa ego, quae fueram te decedente puella, 
« Protinus ut redeas, facta.videbor anus." 

Ovid, Epist. I. Steevens. 

7 Godf I hone an ill-dimning soul.- &c.] This miserable pres* 
cience of futurity I bave «\viav« t^^x^e^ w& «^ ^v\^>yD0k8tance par- 
ticularly beautiful. TVie a%sofc Vcwi c^ NJ«rKsci^ ^xwbl^^ \ssss^^ 
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MethinkS) I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead^ in the bottom of a tomb : 
Either my eyesight fails, or thou look'st pale. 

Rom, And trust me, love, in my eye so do you ; 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood.^ Adieu ! adieu ! 

\_Exit Rom. 

JuL O fortune, fortune ! all men call thee fickle : 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is rehown'd for faith ?^ Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long. 
But send him back. 

La. Cap. [withiri] Ho, daughter ! are you up ? 

JuL Who IS 't that calls ? is it my lady mother ? 
Is she not down so late, or up so early ?* 
What unaccustomed cause procures her hither?^ 

Romeo seems to have been conscious of, on his going to the en- 
tertainment at the house of Capulet : 

" — my mind misgives, 

" Some consequence yet hanging in the stars, 

** Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

•* From this night's revels." Steevens. 

8 O God/ I have an iU-divining soulr 
JHethinis, I see thee, now thcu art 6elov!, 
As one dead — ] So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
" The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed; 
*' And fear doth teach it divination i 
" I prophecy thy death.'* 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1597. That of 
1599, and the folio, read — now thou art so km). Malone. 

^ Dry sorrow drinks our hiood."} This is an allusion to the proverb 
— " Sorrow *s dry.** 

Chapman, in his version of the seventeenth Iliad, says — 
** ————— their harts 

•* Drunk from their faces all their blouds: — •" Steevens. 
He is accounting for their paleness. It was an ancient notion 
that sorrow consumed the blood, and shortened life. Hence, in 
The Third Part of King Henry VI, we have — " blood-sucking sighs." 

, Malone, 
1 That is renowned for faith?'] This Romeo, so renown* df or faitht 
was but the day before dying for love of another woman : yet this 
is natural. Romeo was the darling object of Juliet's love, and Ro- 
meo was, of course, to have every excellence. M. Mason, 

s Is she not down so late, or up so early?'] Is she not laid down in 
her bed at so late an hour as this? or rather is she risen from bed 
at so early an hour of the mom i Malone, 

3 ^—procures her hither ?\ Procures for trings. Warb>£rtatv, 

Ff2 
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Enter Lady Capulet. 

La, Cafi, Why, how now, Juliet? 

Jul, Madam, I am not well. 

La. Cap,. Evermore weeping for your cousin's death? 
What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears? 
An if thou could'st, thou could'st not make him live ; 
Therefore, have done : Some grief shows much of love ; 
But much of , grief shows still some want of wit. 

Jul, Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 

La, Cafi, So shall you feel the loss, but not the friend 
Which you weep for. 

Jtd, . . Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 

La. Cafi, Well, girl, thou weep'st not so much for his 
death, 
As that the villain lives which slaughter'd him. 

Jul. What villain, madam ? 

La. Cafi, That same viUain, Romeo. 

Jul, Villain and he are many miles asunder. 
God pardon him 1^ I do, with all my heart ; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 

La. Cafi, That is, because the traitor murderer lives. 

Jul, Ay, madam, from' the reach of these my hands. 
'Would, none but I might venge my cousin's death I 

La, Cafi, We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 
Then weep no more. I '11 send to one in Mantua«— 
Where that same banish'd runagate doth liver— 
That shall bestow on him so sure a draught,^ 

^ God fardonyximV] The word hinii which was hiadvertentiy 
omitted m the old copies, was inserted by the editor of the second 
folio. Malone. 

s Ay, madamffrom &c.l Juliet's equivocations are rather too 
artful for a mind disturbed by the loss of a new lover. Johnson, 

That shall best&va on him *o ture a draught,'] Thus the elder 
quarto, which I have followed in preference to the quartos 1599^ 
and 1609, and the folio, 1623, which read, less intelligibly : 
Shall give him such an unaccustomed dram. Steevens. 

The elder quarto has-^-That should &c. The word shall is drawn 
from that of 1599. Malone. 

-^ unaccusiom'd dram,"] In vulgar language. Shall give him 
a dram which he is not used to. Though I have, if I mistake not, 
observed, that in old books unaccustomed sig^fies wonderful, povt- 
erful, efficacious. Johnson. 

Ibeueve Dr. ]Qhn80iv*s&r&\.e^;?^<dXL^v^scL\^\2Qit\x>^ ^vi- 
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That he shall soon keep Tybalt company : 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

Jul, Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till 1 behold him — dead«*- 
Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex'd :— 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it ; 
That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon sleep in quiet.-— O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam'd, — and cannot come to him,— - 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin Tybalt^ 
Upon his body that hath slaughter'd him! 

La, Cap, Fhid thou^ the means, and I '11 find such a 
man. 
But now, I '11 tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

JtU, And joy comes well in such a needful time : 
What are they, 1 beseech your ladyship ? 

La, Cafi, Well, well, thou hast a careful father, child ; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 
Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, 
That thou expect'st not, nor I look'd not for. 

Jul, Madam, in happy time,* what day is that ? 

La, Cafi, Marry, my child, early next Thursday morn^ 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 
The county Paris, at Saint Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 

Jul, Now, by Saint Peter's church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder at this haste; that I must wed 
Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 

naby Googe, in his Cupido Conquered^ 1563, uses unacquainted in the 
same sense : 

•* And ever as we mounted up, 
«* I lookte upon my w) nges, 
•< And prowde I was, me thought, to see 
*• Suche unacquaynted thyngs." Steevens» 

7 _- fny cousin Tybalt — ] The last word of this line, which is 
not in the old copies, was added by the editor of the second folio. 

Malone. 
* Find thou Sec] This line in the quarto, 1597* is given to Juliet. 

Steevent. 
9 — in happy timet'] A la bonne heure. This phrase was inter- 
jected, when the heaver was not quite so weU ]^leaatd as tK« 
tpeMker, yohns<m. 
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I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 

1 will not marry yet ; and, when I do, I swear> 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Paris: — These are news indeed! 

La, Cap, Here comes your father ; tell him so yourself. 
And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet and Nurse. 
Cafi, When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew;* 
But for the sunset of my brother's son, 
It rains downright. — 
How now ? a conduit, girl ? what, still in tears r* 

1 When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew;'} Thus the undated 

2uarto. The quarto, 1599, and the folio, read — ^the earth doUi 
rizzle dew. The line is not in the orig'inal copy. 
The reading of the quarto, 1599, and the folio, is philosophi- 
cally true ; and perhaps ought to be preferred. Dew undoubtedly 
rises from the earth, in consequence of the action of the heat of 
the sun on its moist surface. Those vapours m hich rise from the 
earth in the course of the day, are evaporated by the warmth of 
air as soon as they arise ; but those which rise after sun-set, form 
themselves into drops, or rather into that fog or mist wbdch is 
termed dew. 

Though, with the modem editors* I have followed the undated 
quarto, and printed— the air doth drizzle dew, I suspected when 
this note was written, that earth was the poet's word, and a line 
in The Rape of Lucrece, strongly supports that reading: 

" But as the earth doth weepy the sun being set, — ,'* Malone. 
When our author, in A Midsummer Nighfs Dreamt^ says : *• And 
when she [the moon] weeps, vieeps every little flower;" he only 
means that every little flower is moistened with dew, as if with 
tears; and not that the flower itself drizzles devs. This passage 
sufliciently explains how the earth, in the quotation from The Rape 
of Lucrece, may be said to vjeep. Steevens. 

That Shakspeare thought it was the air and not the earth that 
drizzled dew, is evident from other passages. So, in King yohn .• 

** Before the dew of evening fall.** 
Again, in King Henry VIII: 

" His dews fall every where." 
Again, in the same play : 

" The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her." 
Again, in Hamlet.- 

" Dews of blood fell** Hitson. 

2 How now? a conduit, girlP what, still in tears?} In Thomas 
Heywood's TVoia Britannica, cant, ii, st. 40, 1609, there is the 
Mine allusion : 

" You 8ho\i\dTvot\e,ts\\c\i\C\^-\»V\x'd'w\oYsture fall, 

" Which from 'joxttYiwV'joAtt wwluU-cjw^'aKSiSLr H.^'W^vv 
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Evermore showering ? In one litde body 

Thou counterfeit'st a bark, a sea, a wind : 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 

Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 

Sailing in this salt flood; the winds, thy sighs; 

Who,— raging with thy tears, and Uiey with them,— 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 

The tempest-tossed body.— How now, wife ? 

Have you delivered to her our decree ? 

La. Cafi, Ay, sir; but she "vill none, she gives you 
thanks. 
I would, the fool were married to her grave ! 

Cafi, Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife. 
How 1 will she none ? doth she not give us thanks ? 
Is she not proud? doth she not count her bless'd) 
Unworthy as she is, tliat we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jul, Not proud, you have ; but thankful, that you have : 
Proud can I nevor be of what I hate ; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Ca^, How now 1 how now, chop-logick 1^ What is this ? 
Proud,— and, I thank yoUr— cuid, I thank you not; 
And yet not proud ;"*— -Mistress minion, you. 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But settle your fine joints 'gainst Thursday next, 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter's church. 



Conduits in the form of human figures, it has been already 
observed, were common in Shakspeare's time. See Vol. VI, 
p. 312, n. 1. 

We have again the same image in The Bape qf Lucreeec 
" A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
*' Like ivory conduit* coral cisterns filling." Malone. 

s .^^^ chop'logick /] This terra, which hitherto has been divided 
into two words, I have given as one, it being, as I learn fit>m The 
xxiiii Orders of Knaves, bl. 1. no date, a nick-name : " Choplogyk is 
he that whan his mayster rebuketh his servaunt for his defawtes^ 
he will gyve hym xx wordes for one, or elles he wyll bydde the 
deuylles pater noster in scylence." 

In The Contention hetvjyxte Chitrchyeard andCamell &c. 1560^ this 
word also occurs : 

*« But you wyl choplogyck 

** And be Bee-to-busse," &c. Steeoent, 

4 And yet not fraud j &€.] This line is w«atm^\si\bftf(3S&^* 
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Or I will drag thee on a hurdle tluther. 

Out> you green-sickness carrion ! out, you baggage ! 

You tallow-face 1* 

La, Cafi. Fy, fy ! what are you mad ? 

Jul, Grood father, I beseech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 

Cafi, Hang thee, young baggage ! disobedient wretch \ 
I tell thee whaty— get thee to church o' Thursday, 
Qr never after look me in the face : 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 
My fingers itch. — Wife we scarce thought us bless'd, 
That God had sent us^ but this only child ; ' 
But now I see this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curse in having her : 
Out on her, hiiding ! 

Mirae. Grod in heaven bless her ! 

You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 

Cafi. And why, my lady wisdom ? hold your tongue, 
Good prudence ; smatter with your gossips, g^. 

JS/urse. 1 speak no treason. 

Cap, O, God ye good den I 

^urae. May not one speak ? 

Cafi, Peace, you mumbling fool ! 

Utter your gravity o'er a gossip's bowl. 
For here we need it not. 

La, Cafi. You are too hot. 

Ca/{. God's bread! it makes me mad:^ Day, night, 
late, early, 

^ ■ out, you baggage / 
You tallaw'/ace.'] Such was the indelicacy of the age of Shak' 
speare, that authors were not contented only to employ these 
terms of abuse in their own original performances, bat even felt 
no reluctance to introduce them in their versions of the 'nQOst 
chaste and elegant of the Greek or Roman Poets. Stanyhurst» 
the translator of Virgil, in 1582, makes Dido call i£neas — hedgC' 
brat, cuUion, and tar'breech, in the course of one speech. 

Nay, in the Interlude of The Repentance of Mary Magdalene, 
156/, Mary Magdalen says to one of her attendants : 

'♦ Horeaon, I beshrowe your heart, are you here ?" Steevens. 

• — had sent us — ] So-the first quarto, 1597. The subsequent 
ancient copies read— had lent us. Malone. 

f God's bread/ &c.] The first three lines of this speech are 
^rnied from the first quatto, OiXv^x^vX kA \S^^ hiIUx which t^e 
folio concurs. The ftrat cop7 Tt9i^^\ 
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At home, abroad, alone, in company, 

Waking, or sleeping, still my care hath been 

To have her match'd : and having now provided 

A gentleman of princely parentage. 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 

Stuff 'd (as they say) with honourable parts, 

Proportion'd as one's heart could wish aman,-— 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender. 

To answer-—/ *U not wifrf,— / cannot love^ 

I am too young^^-~I firay you, fiardon me;— 

But, an you will not wed, I *11 pardon you : 

Graze where you will, you shall not house with me ; 

Look to 't, think on 't, I do not use to jest. 

Thursday is near ; lay hand on heart, advise : 

An you be mine, I '11 give you to my friend ; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i' the streets, 

For, by my soul, 1 '11 ne'er acknowledge thee. 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good: 

Trust to 't, bethink you, I '11 not be forsworn. [^Exit. 

Jul. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds. 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away ! 
Delay this marriage^ for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the biidal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies.* 

Z.a. Ca/i. Talk not to me, for i '11 not speak a word ; 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [^Exif. 

Jul. O God ! — O nurse ! how shall this be prevented ? 
My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven ; 
How shall that faith return again to earth, 

« God's blessed mother, wife, it makes me mad, 
" Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, 
** Alone, in company, waking or sleeping, 
" Still my care hath been to see her matchM." 
The quarto, 1599, and the folio, read : 
** God's bread, it makes me mad. 
" Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 
•* Alone, in company, still my care hath been 
«* To have her match'd," ci^r. Malone. 

8 In that dim monument &c.] The modern editors readi/un mo- 
nument. I have replaced dim from the old quano, 1597, and the 
IbJJo, Steevens. 
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Unless that husband send it me fnmi heaven 
By leaving earth ?— comfort me^ oomiael me^— • 
Alack) abcky that heaven should practise strati^ems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself U— 
What sa/st thou I hast thou not a word of joy ? 
Some comfort, nurse. 

Mine. 'Faith, here 'tis : Romeo 

Is banished ; and all the world to nothing. 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the county.^ 
O, he 's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo 's a dishciout to him ; an eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green,^ so quick, so fair an eye, 

t *Faiihf here *tit: Borneo 

It boHuhedi taid all the ^mtU to nothings 
That he dares m^er come hack to chalienge you^^^ 
Therif since the case so stands as nam it dath, 
J think it best you married with the county. "} The character of 
the Nurse exhibits a just picture of those whose actions have no 
principles for their foundation. She has been uniaithfiil to the 
trust reposed in her by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any ex- 
pedient that offers, to avert the consequences of her first infide- 
lity. Steevens. 

This picture, however, is not an original. In TVie T^agicatl 
Hystory of Romeus and yuliet, 1562, the Nurse exhibits the same 
readiness to accommodate herself to the present conjuncture : 
** The flattering nurse did praise the friar for his skill,. 
** And said that she had done right well, by wit to order 

will; 
** She setteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 
** And eke ohe praiseth much to her the second marriage : 
" And county Paris now she praiseth ten times more 
" Bjf wrongs than she herself by right had Romeu* praised be- 
fore.- 
" Paris shall dwell there still ; Romeus shall not return; 
" What shall it boot her all her life to languish still and 
mourn ?" Malone. 
Sir John Vanbrugb, in The Relapse, has copied in this respect 
the character of his Nurse from Shakspeare. Blacistone. 

^ — •*« gfreen, — an eye,"] So, the first editions. Sir T. Han- 
mer reads — so keen, yohnson. 

Perhaps Chaucer has given to Emetrius, in The Knighfs Takj 
eyes of the same colour : 

" His nose waa Vu^\v«\k\^ ejwv Vsdjgjvt cicryn." 
i. c. of the hue of an uRtiv^Vemotv ot twcoii* 
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As Paris hath. Beshrew my very hearty 
I think you are happy in this second inatch> 
For it excels your first : or if it did no^. 
Your first is dead ; or 'twere a» good he were^ 
As living here^ and you no use of hiia. 

JuL Speakest thou from thy heart ? 

JSTurae, From my soul too ; 

Or else beshrew them both. 

JtU. Amen I 

Mirae. To what?' 

JiU, Welly thou hast comforted me marvellous much. 
€ro in ; and tell my lady I am gone^ 
Having displeas'd my father, to Laurence' cell^ 
To make confession^ and to be absolved. 

Mirse, Marry, I will ; and this is wisely done. [Exit. 

JuL Ancient damnation !^ O most wicked fiend ! 
Is it more sin — to wish me thus forsworn^ 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath prais'd him with above compare 

Ag^hiy in The Tkoo Noble Kirumen, by Fletcher and Shakspeare, 
ActV, 8c. i: 

•* — oh vouchsafe, 

" With that thy rare green eye," &c.— 
I may add, that Arthur Hall (the most ignorant and absurd of 
all the translators of Homer), in the fourth Iliad (4to, 1581,) 
calls Minerva— 

•* The greene eide Goddese — y Steeveru, 
What Shakspeare meant by this epithet here, may be easily 
collected from the following lines, which he has attributed to 
Thisb^ in the last Act of A Midsummer Hight** Dreams 

" These lily lips, 

** This cherry nose, 

*' These yellow cowslip cheeks^ 

•* Are gone, are gone !— 

** His eyes were green as leeks." Malane* 

^ Js living here — ] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, at living hence, 
that is, at a distance, in banishment ; but here may signify, in this 
V)orld» yohnson. 

3 To vohat?'] The syllable— To, which is wanting towards the 
measure, I have ventured to supply. When Juliet says — Amen! the 
Nurse might naturally ask her to which of the foregoing senti- 
ments so solemn a formulary was subjoined. Steevens. 

^Ancient damnation!^ This term of reproach occurs in The 
MalcontenU 1604: 

" out, yon ancient damnation P^ Stces)cn», 

VOL, XII. G g 
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So many thousand tiines?-^-Go, coonseUor; 

Thou and my bosom hence£[^th shall be twaind— • 

I '11 to the friar, to know his remedy ; 

If all else fail) myself have power to die. [^Exif, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Friar Laurence's CelL 
Enter Friar Laurence and Paris. 

Fri. On Thursday, sir ? the time is very short. 

Far. My father Capulet will have it so ; 
And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste.' 

Fri, You say, you do not know the lady's mind; 
Uneven is the course, I like it not. 

Far. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's death, 
And therefore have 1 little talk'd of love ; 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway ; 
And, in his wisdom, hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears ; 
Which, too much minded by herself alone, 

8 And J am nothing slow, &€.] Mi* haste shall not be abated by my 
slovmess. It might be read : 

And I am, nothing slow to back his haste.' 
that is, I am diligent to abet and enforce his haste. Johmon, 

Slack was certainly the author's word, for, in the first edition, 
the line ran — 

And I am nothing slack to slow his haste. 
Bad could not have stood there. 

If this kind of phraseology be justifiable, it can be justified only 
by supposing the meaning to be, there is nothing of slawnesM in 
me, to induce me to slacken or abate his haste. The meaning of Paris 
is very clear ; he does not wish to restrain Capulet, or to delay bis 
own marriage; but the words which the poet has given him, im- 
port the reverse of this, and seem rather to mean, / am not back- 
ward in restraining his haste,' I endeavour to retard him as much 
as I can. Dr. Johnson saw the impropriety of this expression, 
and that his interpretation extorted a meaning from the words, 
which they do not at first present ; and hence his proposed al- 
teration ; but our author mvLSt uxvv9}ex iot Viv& v^Tw^^uliarities. 
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May be put from her by society : 
Now do you know the reason of this haste. 
Fri. I would I knew not why it should be slow*d.^ 

\A9ide. 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 

Enter Juliet. 

Par. Happily met, my lady, and my wife I 

JtU. That maybe, sir, when I may be a wife. 

Par, That may be, must be, love, on Thursday next. 

JtU, What must be shall be. 

Fri, That 's a certain text. 

Par, Come you to make confession to this father? 

JuL To answer that, were to confess to you. 

Par, Do not deny to him, that you love me. 

JtU, I will confess to you, that I love him. 

Par, So will you, I am sure, that you love me. 

Jul, If I do so, it will be of more price, 
Being spoke behind your back, than to your face. 

Par, Poor soul, thy face is much abus'd with tears. 

JuL The tears have got small victory by that ; 
For it was bad enough, before their spite. 

Par, Thou wrong'st it, more than tears, with that re- 
port. 

Jul, That is no slander, sir,^ that is a truth ; 
And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 

Par. Thy facp is mine, and thou hast slander*d it. 

JuL It may be so, for it is not mine own.— 
Are you at leisure, holy father, now ; 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass?' 

6 — . ^ sloiv'd.] So, in Sir A. Gorges' translation of the se- 
cond Book of Lucan : 

•* — will vou overflow 

" The fields, thereby my march to slow?** Steevens, 

T TTiat is no slander, sir, &c.] Thus the first and second folio. 
The quarto, 1597, reads — That is no wrong, &c. and so leaves the 
measure defective. Stee<oens. 

A word was probably omitted at the press. The quarto, 1599, 
and the subsequent copies, read : 

That is no slander, sir, which is a truth. 

The context shows that the alteration was not made by Shdt- 
speare. Malone. 

The repetition of the word wrong, is not, in my opinion, neces- 
sary : besides, the reply of Paris justifies the reading in the t&^\ 
" Thy hct is minex and thou bast tlander'd v\.?^ Suvoevw 
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Fri, My leisure senres rae^ pensive daughter) now:— 
My lord, yne must entreat the time alone. 

Par. God shield, I should disturb devotion I 
Juliet, on Thursday early ivill I rouse you : 
Till then, adieu ! and keep this holy kiss» [_£xit Pab. 

JtU. O, shut the door I and when thou hast done so, , 
Come weep with me ; Past hope, past cure, past help ! 

Fri, Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits: 
I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On Thursday next be married to tlus county. 

Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hcar'st of this, 
Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it : 
If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give uo help, 
Do thou but call my resolution wise. 
And with this knife I '11 help it presently. 
God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by tbee to Romeo seal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed,* 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both : 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 
'Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire;^ arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy years and art* 

• Or shall I come to you at evening- mass,'] Juliet means mespers. 
There is no such thing as evening mass. " Masses (as Fynes Mo- 
ryson observes) are only sung* in the morning, and w^en the 
priests are fasting." So, likewise, in The bake of thenseygnemente 
and techynge that theknyght oftJie toure made to his daughters: trans- 
lated and printed by Caxton : •« And they of the paryshe told the 
preest that it was past nonet and therfor he durst not synge masse, 
and so they hadde no masse that daye.'* Ritsoiu 

» Shall be the label to another «&«/,] The seals of deeds in our 
author*s time were not impressed on the parchment itself on 
which the deed was written, but were appended on distinct slips 
or labels affixed to the deed. Hence in King Richard 11^ the Duke 
of York discovers a covenant which bis son the Duke of Aumerle 
had entered into by the depending seal: 

" What seal is that, which hangs without thy bosom ?** 

' _ Malone. 

* Shall play the umpWt i\ TViiA. \», \3a\% kxivfe ilvall decide the 
struggle between me aad w^ ^\s\x^««^%. ^Kmoh. 
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Could to no issue of true honour bring. 
Be not so long to speak ; I IcMig to die, 
If what thou speak'st speak not of remedy. 

Fri, Hold, daughter; I do spy a kind of hope. 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame, 
That cop' St with death himself to scape from it; 
And, if thou dar'st I 'il give thee remedy. 

Jul, O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower;* 
Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are ; chain me* with roaring bears ; 

3 — commission of thy years and art — ] Commitsion is for au- 
thority or power, yohnson. 

3 O, bid me leap^ rather than marry Paris f 

From, off the battlements of yonder tower;'] So, in King Leir, 
written before 1594 : 

" Yea, for to do thee good, I would ascend 
*• The highest turret in all Britanny, 
" And from the top leap headlong to the gp*ound." Malone. 
——o/* yonder tower;] Thus the quarto, 15^. All other an- 
cient copies — of any tower. Steevent* 

4 ■ chain me &c.] 

'< Or walk in thievish ways, or bid me lurk 

*' Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring bears, 

** Or hide me nightly," &c. 
It IS thus the editions vary. Pope. 

My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has omitted ; but 
the old copy seems in this place preferable; only perhaps we 
might better read — 

•* Where savage bears and roaring lions roam." Johnson. 
I have inserted the lines which Mr. Pope omitted ; for which I 
must offer this short apology: in the lines rejected by him we 
meet with three distinct ideas, such as may be supposed to ex- 
cite terror in a woman, for one that is to be found in the others. 
The lines now omitted are these : 

« Or chain me to some steepy mountain's top, 

<* Where roaring bears and savage lions roam ; 

** Or shut me — .** Steevens. 
The lines last quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnson pre« 
ferred, are found in the copy of 1597 ; in the text the quarto of 
1599 29 followed, except that it has— Or hide Tjkfe m^>\'5, V.c. 

Gg2 
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Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house^ 

O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bcmeS) 

With reeky shanks> and yellow chapless sculls ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ;^ 

Things that) to hear them told, have made me tremble; 

And I will do it without fear or doubt> 

To live an unstain'd wife to my sweet love. 

Fri, Hold, then ; go home, be merry, give consent 
To marry Paris : Wednesday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off: 
When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour,^ which shall seize 
Each vital spirit ; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat: 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv'st ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes; 7 thy eyes* windows fall,' 

' And hide me with a dead man in hi* *hroudi\ In the quarto^ 
1599, and 1609, this line stand>i thus: 

And hide me with a dead m^n in his. 

The editor of the folio supplied the defect by readlng-^in his 
grave, without adverting to tke disgusting repetition of that word. 
The original copy le^ds me to believe that Shakspeare wrote—- in 
his tomb; for there the line stands thus : 

Or lay me in a tombe with one new dead. 

I have, however, with the other modern editors, followed the 
undated quarto, in which the printer filled up the line with the 
word shroud. Malone. 

It may be natural for the reader to ask by what evidence this 
positive assertion, relative to the printer, is supported. 

To creep under a shroud, and so be placed in close contact with 
a corpse, is surely a more terrifick idea than that of being merely 
laid in a tomh with a dead companion. Steevene. 

• — through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, &c.] The first edition in 1597 has 
in general been here followed, except only, that instead of a cold 
and dnmsy humour, we there find — •• a dull and heavy slumber,*' 
and a little tower, ** no sign o/'breath," &c. The speech, however. 
Was greatly enlarged; for in the first copy it consists of only thir- 
teen lines ; in the subsequent edition, of thirty-three. Malone. 

? The roses in thy {if>t casH cHeckt tHall Jade . 

To palya^Uesi^ U m«s^>^ T^xsiW>tft^»>^^\.S^\^ vb^^^i^^^^ 
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Like death, wheii he shuts up the day of life ; 
Each part, depriv'd of supple government, 
Shall stiff, and stark, and cold, appear like death : 
And in this borrow 'd likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt remain fu,ll two and forty hours. 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 
Then (as the manner of our country is) 
In thy best robes uncovered on the bier,® 



not occur either m Painter's prose translation, or Brooke's iyie« 
trical version of the fable on which Conjunctively the tragedy of 
Romeo and yuliet is founded. It may be met with, however, in A 
dolefuU Discourse of a Lord and a Ladie, by Churchyard, 4to. 1593 : 
** Her colour changde> her cheerful! lookes 

** And countenance wanted spreete ; 
*• To saU<yw ashes turnde the hue 

** Of beauties btossonus sweete : 
** And drery dulnesse had bespred 

** The wearish bodie throw ; 
** £ch vitall vaine did fiat refuse 

" To do their dutie now. 
*« The blood forsooke the wonted course^ 

** And backward ganne retire ; 
•• And left the limmes as cold and swarfe 
"As coles that wastes with fire." Sfeevens, 
To paly ashes;'] These words are not in the original copy. The 
quarto, 1599, and the folio, read — To many ashes, for which the 
editor of the second folio substituted — mealy ^ahes. The true 
reading is found in the undated quarto. This uncommon adjective 
oceurs again in King Henry V* 

" — and through ihtiv paly flames, 
"Each battle sees the other's umber'd face." 
We have had too already, in a former scene—" Pa/r, pale as 
ashes.** Malone* 

8 — thy eyes* windows^a//,] See Antony and Cleopatra^ Act V, 
80. ii. Vol. XIII. Malone. 

9 Then (as the tnanner of our country is) 

In thy best robes unco\er^d on the bier,'] The Italian custom here 
alluded to, of carrying the dead body to the grave with the face 
uncovered, (which is not mentioned by Painter) our author found 
particularly described in The Tragieall Uystory of Hometu arUt 

Juliet.' 

" Another use there is, that whosoever dies, 

'* Borne to their church wth open face upon the bier he liest 

" In wonted weed attir*d, not wrapt in windin^-ibeet — >.'* 
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Thou shah be borne to that same ancient Tault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake^ 
Shall Romeo hj my letters know our drift ; 
And hither shall he come ; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking,^ and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this shall free thee from this present shame ; 
If no unconstant toy,* nor womanish fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 
Jul, Give me, O give me i tell me not of fear. 



3 



Thus also Ophelia's Song in Hamlet: 

** They bore him InBrefac'd on the bier, — ." Steeveru, 
Jn tkjr beet robes iiiicoTer*d«ii the bier A Between this line sod the 
next, the quartos 1599, 1609» and the first folio, introduce the fol- 
lowing verse, which the poet, very probably, bad struck out, on 
his revisal, because it is quite unnecessary, as the sense of it is 
repeated, and as it will not connect with either : 

" Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave." 
Had Virgil lived to have revised his JEneidt he would hardly 
have permitted both of the following lines to remain in his text; 
" At Venus obscuro gradientes aere sepsit ; 
« £t multo nebulx circum ^a fudit amictu." 
The aukward repetition of the nominative case in the second 
of them, seems to decide very strongly against it. 

Fletcher, in his Knight of Malta^ has imitated the foregoing 
passage: 

** — and thus thought dead, 

*' In her best habit, as the custom is 

<< You know, in Malta, with all ceremonies 

" She 's buried in her family's monument," &c. Steetent. 

1 — and he and I 
Will voatch thy vsaiing,'] These words are not in the folio. 

^hntOH' 

^If no unconstant toy, &c.] l^ no fickle freak, no light caprice, no 
change of fancy, hinder the performance, yohnson. 
Jf no unconstant toy, nor voomanishfearj 

Abate thy valour in the acting it."] These expressions are bor- 
rowed from the poem : 

« Cast off from thee at once the weed of voomanish dread, 
** With manly courage arm thyself from heel unto the head :— 
*• God grant he so confirm in thee thy present will, 
*• That no inconstant toy thee let thy promise to fulfill !" 

Mahne. 
5 Give me, O give me f tell me not of fear,"} The old copies tin- 
metrically read : 

Oiv€ tne, give mc ! O tell ttit not Va. Sttc*<i«ti%. 
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Fri^ Hold ; get you gone) be sttt)ng and prosperous 
In this resolve : I '11 send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

Jul, Love, give me strength I and strength shall help 
afford. 
Farewel, dear father! \Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. 

A Room in Capulet's House. 
JEnter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurse, and Servant. 

Cafi, So many guests invite as here are writ.— 

\^Exit Serv. 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks.* 

3 Serv, You shall have none ill, sir ; for I *11 try if they 
can lick their fingers. 

Cafi, How canst thou try them so? 

2 Serv, Marry, sir, 'tis an ill cook that cannot lick his 
own fingers:* therefore he, that cannot lick his fingers, 
goes not with me. 

Cafi, Go, begone. — \_Exit Serv. 

We shall be much unfumish'd for this time. — 
What, is my daughter gone to friar Laurence ? 

J^urae, Ay, forsooth. 

Cafi, Well, he may chance to do some good on her: 
A peevish self-will'd harlotry it is. 

Enter JuLiet. 
J^Purae, See, where she comes from shrift* with merry 
look. 

4 ■ ■ 'go hire me twenty cunning cooks.] Tvsenty cooks for half 
a dozen guests ! Either Capulet has altered his mind strangely, or 
our author forgot what he had just made him tell us. See p. 325. 

Ritson- 
s— — //ri his onin fingers f\ I find this ads^e in Puttenham's 
Arte of English Poesie, 1589, p. 157: 

** As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick : 

<< A bad cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick." Steeveus, 

6 ,.~^from shrift-^] i* e. from confession. So» in The Merry 
Demi of Edmonton^ 1608 : 

" Ay, like a wench comes rpundly to her thrift.** 
In the old Morality of Every Man, bl. 1. no date, confession is 
personified: 

"Now Jpny you, ahrifte^ mother oIl ftAY%!K^ww%* Sttewv% 
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G^. How new, my hudnrang ? where have you been 



Jul. Where I have learn'd me to repent tbe un j 

Of diiobedient oppoutioo 

To you, and your behests; and amenjran'd I 

By holy Laurence to fall prostrate hercr 
And beg your pardon : — Pardon, I beseech you \ 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 

Ca/i. Send for the county \ go tell him of tlus; 
1 1] have this kout kiiii up tu-iuurrow morning. 

Jul. I met the youthful lord at Laurence' cell; 
And gave hini what becomed love* 1 might, 
Not stepping o'er the bounds of modesty. 

Cafi. Why, I am glad on 't ; this is well, — stand up: 
This is as 't should be. — Let me see the county ; 
Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him.* 

JtU. Nurse, will you go with me imo my closet) 
To help me sort ouch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 
La. Cafi. No, not till Thursday ; there is time enough. 
Cafi. Go, nurse, go with her: — we'll to church to- 
moiTow. [£j;eun/ Jui.. and Nursc. 

,^^- ^''A- We shall be short* in our provision ; 
Ti3 now near night.* 

J t — gaddingr] The primitive sense oFthis word was to stnB- 
gie from house to house, and collect money, under pretence of 
nn m"?, "^"^l t" "le Blessed Virgin. See Mr. T. Wwton's DoU 
on^M,l.o„'8 Lycidas, v 40. St^.. 

for'the oth^^T^ fo«— ] B««™^ for bfcoming= ODt participle 
. • " '"^quent practice with our ftutbor. Strerau. 

— 'hit rrocrcnd holy friar. 
yuliet, 1362^ '"^ " """^^ ^"^ " *'"*■] ^°' '" -ffo™™* <^ 

•• liTTll*'"' " ""'' "'**■ ^'''^ '''»''» *'"* desert ; 

" But i,"?'' '^''"'"""'"^cil scarce one is to be found, 

". lor some good turn, unto this holy father bound!' 
Thut the fnlin ^ MoIbk- 

quarto reads I ,k! "u *^* q"»rtos, 1 J99, and 1609. The oldest 
■<" «<^ TO w" '-,"'?'= frrsmmalically: 

1 Wc ihaCl br I. " """^^ *"""'' ""'"■ ^""*«»- 

*'Titnon *~'^ Th*t.U,«cBhaHbeA/c«,«. >A™m. 

near nigltt.'\ H. ft5i}tw»,"v»k».^wi»tf»n%w;«Mt,'CiK^'%.v 
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Cafi. Tush ! I ivill stir about) 

And all things shall be well^ I warrant thee^ >yife: 
€ro thou to Juliet, help to deck up her ; 
I '11 not to bed to-night ; let me alone ; 
I *11 play the housewife for this once.— -What, ho!— 
They are all forth : Well, 1 will walk myself 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
Against to-morrow : my heart is wond'rous light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaimed. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Juliet's Chamber, 

Enter Juliet and Nurse. 

Jul, Ay, those attires are best : — But, gentle nurse, 
I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night j 
For I have need of many orisons'* 

meo parted from his bride at day-break on Tuesday monmg. /m- 
mediately aftenvarda she went to Friar Laurence, and he particu- 
larly mentions the day of the week, [*• Wednesday is fo-morrow."l 
She could not well have remained more than an hour or two with 
the friar, and she is just now returned from shrift ;— yet lady Ca- 
fnilet says, <* 'tis near night,** and this same night is ascertained 
to be Tuesday. This is one out of the many instances of our au- 
thor's inaccuracy in the computation of time. Malone. 

3 Enter Juliet and i^urse*'] Instead of the next speech, the quarto^ 
1597, supplies the following short and simple dialogue: 

** Nurse. Come, come ; what need you anie thing else ? 

«« Juliet. Nothing, good Nurse, but leave me to myselfe. 
' " Nurse. Well there 's a cleane smocke under your pillow, and 
so good night." Stee^oens. 

* For I haw need &c.] Juliet plays most of her pranks under 
the appearance of religion : perhaps Shakspeare meant to punish 
her hypocrisy. Johnson. 

The pretence of Juliet's, in order to get rid of the Nurse, was 
suggested by The Tragicall Hy story of Romeus and Juliet, and 
some of the .expressions of this speech were borrowed from 
thence : 

*' Dear friend, quoth she, you know to-morrow is the day 
" Of new contract; wherefore, this night, my purpose is to 

pray 
«* Unto the heavenly minds that dwell above the skies, 
" And order aU the course of things as they can best devise, 
*• That they so smile upon the doings of to-morrow, 
"That all the remnant of my life rntiy be t3.ex£v^\.^^Qm ^^t- 
row; 
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To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 
Which, well thou know'st, i^ cross and full of sin. 

Enter J^dy Capulet. 

La, Cafi. What, arc you busy? do you need my help? 

JuU No, madam ; we have culi'd such necessaries 
As are behoveful for our state to-morrow : 
So please you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurse this night sit up with you ; 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all. 
In this so sudden business. 

La, Cafi. Good night ! 

Get thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast need. 

\Jixeunt La, Cap. and Nurse. 

Jul, Farewel I**-God knows, when we shall meet again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins. 
That almost freezes up the heat of life :* 
I *11 call theml>ack again to comfort me ;— 
Nurse !— What should she^ do here f 
My ^smal scene I needs must act alone.—- 
Come, phial. — 
What if this mixture do not work at all i^ 

" Wherefore, I pray you, Uaw me here alone this night, 
" But see that you to-morrow come before the dawning 

light, 
<• For you must curl my hair, and set on my attire — .'* 

M(UoM. 
' Fareviel! &c.] This speech received considerable additions 
after the elder copy was published. Steeven*. 

s / have a faint cold fear thrilh through my venu. 
That almost freezes up the heat oj lije.-'] So, in Bomau and 
yuliet,lS62', 

'* And whilst she in these thoughts doth dwell somewhat 

too lone, 
" The force of her imagining anon did wax so strong, 
*< That she surmis'd she saw out of the hollow vault, 
•* A grisly thing to look upon, the carcase of Tybalt; 
•* Right in the self same sort that she few days before 
'* Had seen him in his blood embrew'd, to death eke 
wounded sore. 
Her dainty tender parts 'gan shiver all for dread. 
Her golden hair did stand upright upon her chillish head : 
Then pressed with the^/eor that she there lived in, 
** A noeaf at coW aa tmmntotn ice pierc'd through her temfer 
tkin.^ Malone. 
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Must I of force be married to the county F^^— 
No, no ; — this shall forbid it : — lie thou there.— 

[^Laying" down a Dagger.^ 

7 What if «A<> mixture does not naork at all^} Here also Shak- 
speare appears to have followed the poem : 

** to the end 1 may my name and conscience save, 

" I must devour the mixed drink that by me here I have : 
" Whose vooriing and whose force as yet I do not know :— 
*' And of this piteous plaint began another doubt to grow: 
" What do 1 know, (quoth she) if that this powder shall 
** Sooner or later than it should, or else not 'work at all? 
*< And what know 1, quoth she, if serpents odious, 
*' And other beasts and worms, that are of nature venomous^ 
'< That wonted are to lurk in dark caves under ground, 
*' And commonly, as I have heard, in dead men's tombs are 

found, 
*< Shall harm me, yea or nay, where I shall lie as dead ? 
*' Or how shall 1, that always have in so fresh air been bre(]^ 
*' Endure the loathsome stink of such a heaped store 
** Of carcases not yet consumed, and bones that long before 
*' Intombed were, where I my sleeping-place shall have, 
"Where all my ancestors do rest, my kindred's commQ|i 

grave ? 
** Shall not the friar and my Romeus, when they come, 
•* Find me, if I awake before, y-stijled in the tomb?' Malone. 

• Must / of force be married to the county ?] Thus the quarto, 
1597, and not, as the line has been exhibited in the late editions. 

Shall I of force be married to the Count? 
The subsequent ancient 'copies read, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served. 

Shall / be m,arried then to-morrow morning ? Malone. 

® Lie thou there. — [^Laying do^vn a Dagger."] This stage-direc- 
tion has been supplied by the modem editors. The quarto, 1597* 
reads : ** Knife^ lie thou there." It appears from several passages 
in our old plays, that knives were formerly part of the accoutre- 
ments of a bride ; and every thing behoveful for Juliet's state had 
just been left with her. So, in Decker's Match we in London, 
1631: 

" See at my girdle hang my wedding-knives P* 
Again, in King Edviard IIL 1599; 

" Here by my side do hang my vxdding knives: 
•* Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
•* And with the other, I 'II dispatch my love." 
In the third Book of Sidney's Arcadia we are likewise inform<» 
ted, that Amphialus " in his crest carried Philocleas' knives, the 
only token of her forced favour." Steevens. 

In order to account for Juliet's having a dagger, or, as it i^ 
called in old language, a knife, it is not necessary to have re- 
course to the ancient accoutrements of brides, bow ^tev«A!e9nl5U(^ 

VOL. KIL H b 
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What if it be a poison, which the friar 

Subtly hath minister'd to have me dead ; 

Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour'd, 

Because he married me before to Romeo ? 

I fear, it is : and ye^'^hethinks, it should not, 

For he hath still been tried a holy man : 

I will not entertain so bad a thought.^** 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me ? there *s a fearful point I 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 

Or, if 1 live, is it not very like. 

The horrible conceit of death and night. 

Together with the terror of the place, — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle,' 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buned ancestors are pack'd ; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, * 

ever the custom mentioned by Mr. Steevens may have been ; for 
Juliet appears to have furnished herself with this instrument im- 
mediately after her father and mother had threatened to force 
her to marry Paris : 

♦• If all fail else, myself have power to die." 
Accordingly, in the very next scene, when she is at the Friar's 
cell, and before she could have been furnislied with any of the 
apparatus of a bride, (not having then consented to marry the 
count) she says — 

** Give me some present counsel, or, behold, 

•* 'Twixt my extremes and me thu bloody knife • 

** Shall play the umpire.*' Malone. 

* I mil not entertain to bad a thovght."] This line I have restored 
from the quarto, 1597 Steevens. 

s At in a vault, &c.] This idea was probably suggested to our 
poet by his native place. The charnel at Stratford up>on Avon is 
a very large one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones 
than are to be found in any otlier repository of the same kind in 
England. I was furnished with this observation by Mr. Murphy, 
whose very elegant and «pirited defence of Sliakspeare against 
the criticisms of Voltaire, is not one of the least considerable out 
of many favours which he has conferred on the literary world. 

Steevens. 

3 m^m^ green in earth,] i. e. fresh in earth, newly buried. So, ill 

Mamlet: 

M — . of our dear bro\.V\er*% ^twv, 
'• The mcinopy be green." Stcrceitt. 
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Lies fest'ring* in his shroud ; where, as they say, 
At some hours in the night spirits resort ; — 
Alack, alack! is it not like, that I,' 
So early waking, — what with loathsome smells; 
And shrieks like mandrakes' torn out of the earth. 
That living mortals, .hearing them, run mad ;•— 
O ! if I wake, shall I not be distraught,^ 
Environed with all these hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefather's joints? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone. 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 
O, look ! methinks, I see my cousin's ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier's point : — Stay, Tybalt, stay ! — 
Romeo, 1 come ! this do I drink to thee. 

[_S/ie throws herself on the Bed. 



4 Lies fest*ping — ] To/ester is to corrupt. So, in King Edward 
III, 1599: 

" Lillies ihsii Jester smell far worse than weeds." 
This line likewise occurs in the 94th Sonnet of Shakspeare. 
The play of Edward III, has been ascribed to him. Steevens. 

5 — is it not like, that /,] This speech is confused, and incon- 
sequential, according to tlie disorder of Juliet's mind. Johnson. 

« — run madf] So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 1623 : 
*• 1 hava this night digg'd up a mandrake, 
'* And am grown mad with 't." 
Again, in The Atheist's Tragedy, 1611: 

«* The cries of m,andrakes never touch'd the ear 
** With more sad horror, than that voice does mine.*' 
The m,andrake (says Thomas Newton, in his Herball to the Bi' 
ble, 8vo. 1587,) has been idly represented as "a creature having 
life and engendered under the earth of the seed of some dead 
person that hath beene convicted and put to death for some felo- 
nie or murther; and that they had the same in such dampish and 
Amerall places where the saide convicted persons were buried," 
&c. Steevens. 
See Vol. IX, p. 108, n. 7; and Vol. X, p. 207, n. 7. Malone. 



7 be distraught,] Distraught is distracted. So, in Drayton's 

Polyolbion, Song 10 : 

♦* Is, for that river's sake, near of his wits distraught** 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. I, c. ix : 

*' What frantick fit, quoth he, hath thus distraught,*^ &c. 
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SCENE IV. 

Capulet's Hall. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nufsc. 

La, Cafi, Hold, take these keys, and fetch mofe spices^ 

nurse. 
JVurae, They call for dates and quinces in the pastry.* 

Enter Capulet. 

Cafi. Come, stir, stir, stir ! the second cock hath crow'd, 
The curfeu bell^ hath rung, 'tis three o'clock:— 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica :^ 
Spare not for cost. 

J^urae, Go, go, you cot-quean, go, 

Get you to bed ; 'faith, you *ll be sick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 

Cap. No, not a whit; What! I have watch 'd ere now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne'er been sick. 

La, Cafi, Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt* in your 
time; 

8 They call for dates and quinces in the pastry.] i. e. in the room 
where paste was made. So laundry^ spicery, &c. Malone. 

^ The curfeu bell — ] 1 know not that the morning-bell is called 
the curfeu in any other place. Johnson. 

The cwr^evi bell was rung at nine in the evening, as appears 
from a passage in The Merry Devil of Edtnontony 1608: 

«* — well 'tis «/;jff o'clock, 'tis time to ring curfexo^* Steroetu. 

The curfevf hell is universally rung^ at eight or nine o'clock at 
night ; generally according to the season. The term is here used 
with peculiar impropriety, as it is not believed that any bell was 
ever rung so early as three in the morning. The derivation of cur- 
feu is well known, but it is a mere vulgar error that the institution 
was a badge of slavery imposed by the Norman Conqueror. To 
put out the fire became necessary only because it was time to go 
to bed : And if the cufeu commanded all fires to be extinguished^ 
the morning bell ordered them to be lighted again. In short, the 
ringing of those two bells was a manifest and essential service to 
people who had scarcely any other means of measuring their time. 

Riuon, 

1 Look to the baFd meats, good Angelica :'\ Shakspeare has here 
imputed to an Italian nobleman and his lady all the petty solici- 
tudes of a private house concerning a provincial entertainment 
To such a bustle our author might have been witness at home; 
but the like anxities could not well have occurred in the family 
of Capulet, whose wife,\f AngeUcabeVvttTvwsve^is here directed 
to perform the office o£ aViouafc^^e^et. St«jc«<otm, 
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But I will watch you from such watchmg now. 

[^Exeunt La, Cap. and Nurse. 
Cafi, A jealous-hood) a jealous-hood I — Now, fellow, 
What 's there ? 

Enter Servants, nvith Sfiiesy Loga^ and Baskets, 

1 Serv, Things for the cook, sir ; but 1 know not what. 
Cafi, Make haste, make haste. \^Exit 1 Serv.]— Sir- 
rah, fetch drier logs ; 

Call Peter, he will show thee where they are. 

2 Serv, I have a head, sir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [^Exit, 

Cafi, 'Mass, and well said ; A merry whoreson 1 ha. 
Thou shalt be logger-head. — Good faith, 'tis day: 
The county will be here with musick straight, 

\^Mu8ick within. 

For so he said he would. I hear him near: — 
Nurse I — Wife ! — what, ho 1 — what, nurse, I say ! 

Enter Nurse. 
Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up ; 
I *11 go and chat with Paris : — Hie, make haste. 
Make haste ! the bridegroom he is come already: 
Make haste, I say ! [^Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 
Juliet's Chamber; Juliet on the Bed, 

Enter Nurse. 

Mirse, Mistress ! — what, mistress ! — Juliet !— fast, I 
warrant her, she : — 
Why, lamb ! — why, lady !— fy, you slug-a-bed !-r- 
Why,love, I say! — madam! sweet-heart! — why, bride! — 
What, not a word? — you take your pennyworths now; 
Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, 

* ——a mouse-hunt in your time A In my .original attempt to 
explain this passage, I was completely wrong, for want of know- 
ing that in Norfolk, and many^other parts of England, the cant 
term for a weasel is — a mouse-hunt. Tlie intrigues of this animal, 
like those of the cat kind, are usually carried on during the night. 
This circumstance will account for the appellation which Lady 
Gapulet allows her husband to have formerly deserved. Steevem. 

The animal called the mouse-hunt, is the martin, Henley. 

Cat after kinde, good m,ouse hunt, is a proverb in Hey wood's Dt< 
aJo^e, 1598, ist. pt. c. 2. M. White. 
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The county Pans hath set up his rest,'^ 

That you shall rest but little.— God forgive mey 

(Marry 9 and amen!) how sound is she asleep i 

I needs must wake her i^-Madam, madam, madam ! 

Ay, let tiie county take you in your bed ;^ 

He *11 fright you up, i* faith. — Will it not be ? 

What, drest ! and in your clothes 1 and down again ! 



5 — -*rt up hU rest,"] This expression, which is frequently em- 
ployed by the old dramatick writers, is taken from the manner of 
tiring the harquebuss. This was so heavy a gun, that the soldiers 
were obliged to carr} a supporter called a re#r, which they fixed 
in the ground before they levelled io take aim. Decker uses it in 
his comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600 : " — set your heart at rest, 
for I have tet up my re*U that unless you can run swifter than a 
iiart, home you go not." The same expression occurs in Beau* 
mont and Fletcher's Elder Brother: 
•* — My rett is up, 
** Nor will I go less .** 
Again, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: 
" Like a musket on a r«f." 

See Montfaucon's Monarchie Framoite, Tom. V, plate 48. 

Steevent. 

The origin of this phrase has certainly been rightly explained, 
but the gfood Nurse was here thinking of other matters. T. C 

The above expression may probably be sometimes used in the 
sense already explained ; it is, however, oftener employed with a 
reference to the game at primero, in which it was one of the terms 
then in use. In the second instance above quoted it is certainly 
so. To avoid loading the pag^ with examples, I shall refer to 
Dodsley»s Collection of OUi Plays, Vol. X^ p. 364, edit. 1780, where 
several are brought together. Reed. 

To set up one's rest, is, in fact, a gfambling expression, and 
means that the gamester has determined what stake be should 
play for. 

In the passage quoted by Steevens from Fletcher's Elder Bro- 
ther, when Eustace says: 

*( My rest is up, and I will go no less.** 
be means to say, my stake is laid, and 1 will not play for a smaller. 

The same phrase very frequently occurs in the plays of Beau> 
mont and Fletcher. It is also used by Lord Clarendon, in his His- 
tory^ as well as in the old comedy of Supposes, published in the 
year 1587. M. Mason. 

* — vjhy lady !— ^, you slug-a-bed ! ^— 
Ay, let the county take you in your bedi\ So, in The Trt^icall 
Myttory of Roineus and Juliet .• 

" First softly did she call, then louder did she cri% 

•' Lady^ you sle^f too long, tKe earl 'WiUlraxic ^^^u 6j and hy.'* 
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I must needs wake you : Lady ! lady ! lady ! 
Alas! alas!— Help! help! my lady 's dead !•— 
O, well-a-day, that ever I was bom ! — 
Some aqua-vitae, ho !— my lord I my lady ! 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La, Cap,, What noise is here ? 

J^urae, O lamentable day ! 

La, Cafi, What is the matter? 

JSTwcse, Look, look ! O heavy day ! 

La. Cap, O me, O me ! — my child, my only life, 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee !— 
Help, help ! — call help. 

Enter Capulet. 
Cap, For shame, bring Juliet forth ; her lord is come. 
J^urae, She *s dead, deceas'd, she 's dead ; alack the 

day! 
La, Cap, Alack the day ! she 's dead, she 's dead, she 's 

dead. 
Gap, Ha ! let me see her : — Out, alas ! she 's cold ; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; 
Life and these lips have long been separated : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
Accursed time ! unfortunate old man ! 
Mxrae, O lamentable day ! 
La, Cap, O woful time ! 

Cap, Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me 
wail. 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, with Muaiciana. 

Fri, Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 

Cap, Ready to go, but never to return : 
O son, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with thy bride ; — See, there she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 
Death is my son-in-law,* death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 

« Heath is fnysDu-in-law, &c.] The remaining part of this speech, 
** death is my heir,'* &c. was omitted by Mr. Pope in his edition *; 
mid some of the subsequent editors^ following his example, took 
fhe same unwarrantable licence. The lioM W€re Y^ry ^ro^cd) 
testortd by Mr. Steevens. Malone* 
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And leave him all ; life leaving, all is death's.* 

Far, Have I thought long to see this lOoraing's firce,' 
And doth it give nie such a sight as this ? 

La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched^ hateful day! 
Most miserable hour, that e'er time saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in. 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my sight. 

JS/urse. O woe ! O woful, woful, woful day !• 
Most lamentable day ! most woful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 
O day ! O day ! O day ! O hateful day I 
Never was seen so black a day as this : 
O woful day, O woful day ! 

Par. Beguil'd,. divorced, wronged, spited, slain! 
Most detestable day, by thee beguil'd. 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown ! — 
O love ! O life ! — ^not life, but love in death I 

Cap. Despis'd, distressed, hated, martyr* d, kill'd ! — 
Uncomfortable time I why cam'st thou now 
To murder murder our solemnity ? — 
O child ! O child I — my soul, and not my child ! — 
Dead art thou, dead!* — alack! my child is dead; 

s — life leaving, ail it death^s.'] The old copies read—life 
living. The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. Jdalone. 

t ..^^^ morning** face,"] The quarto, 1597, continues the speech 
of Paris thus : 

** And doth it nbw present such prodigies ? 

** Accurst, unhappy, miserable man, 

«« Forlorn, forsaken, destitute I am ; 

" Bom to the world to be a slave in it: 

" Distrest, remediless, unfortunate. 

*• O heavens ! Oh nature ! wherefore did you make me 

*• To live so vile, so wretched as I shall ?" Steevem. 

^Ovooef woful, he."] This speech of exclamations is not in 
the edition above-cited, [that of 1597] Several other parts unne- 
cessary or tautology, are not to be found in the said edition; 
which occasions the variation in this from the common books. 

Pope. 

In the text theenlarged copy of 1599 is here followed. Malone.. 

Dead art thou, dead ! &c.] From the defee^t ef the xnetre it i8> 
probable that Shakspearewvov^*. 
i^rac/, dead, art thou .' Uc. 
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And, with my child, my joys are buried! 

J*'ri, Peace, ho, for shame 1 confusion's cure*' lives iiou 
In these confusions. Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this ^r maid ; now heaven hath all| 
And all the better is it tor the maid: 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 
The most you sought was— her promotion ; 
For 'twas your heaven, she should be advanc'd: 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanc'd : 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 
O, in this love, you love your child so ill, 
That you run mad, seeing that she is well : 
She 's not well married, that lives married long ; 
But she 's best married, that dies mat ried young. 
Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse ; and, as the custom is, 
In all her best array bear her to church : 
For though fond nature bids us all lament} 
Yet nature's tears are reason's merriment. 

Ca/i. All things,* that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black fui)eral ; 
Our instruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast ;3 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 
And all things chanii:e them to the contrary. 

-Fn. Sir, go you in,— -and, madam, go with him ;— • 
And go, sir Paris ;— every one prepare 



When the same word is repeated, the compositor often is guilty 
of omission. Malone. 

I have repeated the word— cfcarf, though in another part of the 
line. Steevens. 

1 — ^ coTifusion's cure — ] Old copies — care. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. These violent and confused exclamations, says the 
Friar, will by no means alleviate that sorrow which at present 
overwhelms and disturbs your minds. Ma/one. 

2 4li things, &c.] Instead of this and the following speeches* 
the eldest quarto has only a couplet : 

" Cap. Let it be so: come woeful sorrow-mates, 
" Let us together taste this bitter fate.*' Steewns. 

^ o*-^^ burial fiast;"] See Hamlet, Act I, so. ii. Vol. XV- 
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To follow this hit corse unto her grave : 
The heavens do iow'r upon you, for some ill ; 
Move them no more, by crossing their high will. 

[£xeunt Cap. Lady Cap. Par. and Friar. 

I Mm Taith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone. 

^'iirst. Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put up ; 
For, well you know, thb is a pitiful case.^ [^£jcit Nurse. 

1 Mus, Ay, by my troth, the case may be amended. 

Enter Peter. 

Pet, Musicians, O, musicians. Heart's eascy hearth 
ease ; O, an you will have me live, play— Aecrr'* ease, 

\ Mils, Why heart's ease? 

Pet, O, musicians, because my heart itself plays— 
My heart is full of woe : O, play me some merry dump, 
to comfort me.* 



4 —a pitiful ea*eJ] If this speech was designed to be metri- 
cal, we should read— ^iVamm. Steeven*. 

• O, play me tome merry dump, to contort me.'\ A dump ali- 
eiently signified tome kind of dance, as well as torromt. So, in Hu- 
mour out of Br eat h, a comedy, by John Day, 1607: 
** He loves nothing but an Jtaiian dump, 
** Or A French brawl.'* 

But on this occasion it means a mournful song. So, in 77ie Ar- 
raignment of Parit, 1584, after the shepherds have sung an ele- 
giac hymn over the hearse of Colin, Venus says to Paris ; 

" — How cheers my lovely boy after this dump of woe ? 
*' Paris. Such Uu7ntM, sweet lady, as bin these, are deadly 
dum,ps to prove." Steevent. 

Dumpt were heavy mournful tunes; possibly indeed ar^ tort of 
movements were once so called, as we sometimes meet with a 
merry dump. Hence doleful dumpt, deep sorrow, or grievous affliC' 
lion, as in the next page but one, and in the less ancient ballad of 
Chevy Chase. It is still said of a person uncommonly sad, that be 
is in the dumps. 

In a MS. of Henry the Eighth's time, now among the King's 
Collection in the Museum, is a tune for the cittern, or gtiitar, en- 
titled, "My lady Careys dompe;** there is also "The Duke of 
Somersettes dom,pe;" as we now say, *• Lady Coventry's minuet," 
&c. " If thou wert not some blockish and senseless dolt, thou 
wouldest never laugh when I sung a heavy mixt-Lydian tune, or 
a note to a dumpe or dolefuU dittie." Plutarch's Morals^ by Hol- 
land, 1602, p. 61. Pitton. 

At the end of The Secretaries Studie, by Thomas Gainsford, 
"EtBq. 4to. 1616, is a long; ^oem of forty-seven stanzas, and called 
A Dumpt or Patnon' llbe^vcva m >\iv& TEi<u«ft,\ \ 
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"2 Mu9, Not a dump we ; *tis no time to play now. 
Pet, You will not then ? 
Mus, No. 

Pet, I will then give it you soundly. 
1 Mus, What will you give us ? 
Pet, No money, on my faith ; but the gleek:* 
I will give you the minstrel.'' 

1 Mu8, Then will I give you the serving-creature. 
Pet, Then will I lay the serving-creature's dagger On 

*• I cannot sing; for neither have I voyce, 

" Kor is my minde nor matter musicall; 

•• My barren pen hath neither form nor choyce : 

•• Nor is my tale or talesman comicall, 

" Fashions and I were never friends at all : 
" I write and credit ttiat I see and knowe, 
<* And mean plain troth ; would every one did so.*' 

Reed. 
« — fAe gleek:] So, in A Midsummer 27tght*s Dream,.' 

" Nay, I can gteeJ^, upon occasion." 
To gleeJk is to scon. The term is taken from an ancient game at 
cards called gleei. 

So, in Turberville's translation of Ovid^s Epiatle from Dido to 
JEmeas : 

" By manly mart to purchase prayse, 
" And give his foes the gleeke ^* 
Again, in the argument to the same translator's version of Her' 
mione to Orestes: 

" Orestes gave Achylles* sonne the gleeke.^* Steevens. 
The use of this cant term is no where explained^ and in all 
probability cannot, at this distance of time, be recovered. To 
gleek however signified to put a joke or trick upon a person, per- 
haps to jest according* to the coarse humour of that age. See A 
Jkftdsum.m.er Night's Dream,, above quoted. Ritson. 

' No mx)ney, on 'my faith; but the gleek; I v)ill give you the min- 
strel.] Shakspeare's pun has here remained unnoticed. A Gleet' 
man or Gligmxm, as Dr. Percy has shown, signified a minstrel. 
See his Essay on the ancient English Minstrels, p. 55. The word 
gleek here signifies scorn, as Mr Steevens has already observed: 
and is as he says, borrowed from the old game so called, the me- 
thod of playing which may be seen in Skinner's Etymologicon, 
in voce, and also in The Compleat Gamester, 2d edit 1676, p. 90. 

Douce. 
— ^ fAe minstrel] From the following entry on the books of 
the Stationers' Company, in the year 1560, it appears that tho hire 
of a parson was cheaper than that of a minstrel or a cook. 

" Item, payd to the preacher vi s. iid. 

*• Item, payd to the minstrtll xii s. 

** Item, payd to the coke xv 8," Ste«crci. 
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your pele. I will carry no crotchets : I *11 rejoxiy I 'Ufa 
you ; Do you note me ? 

1 Mus. An you re us, and^ us, you note vts, 
3 Mu€, Pray youyput up your dagger^and put out your 
wit. 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit ; I will dry-beat 
you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger ;-*-An- 
swerme like men: 

When griping grief ^ the heart doth wQundy 
And doleful dumps the mind ofipressj^* 
Then muncky vnth her silver sound; 

s When griping ffriefhc,'\ The epithet griping was by no means 
likely to excite laueiiter at the time it was written. Lord Surrey, 
in his translation of the second Book of Virgil's iEoeid, makes the 
lierosay: 

<* Hew griipf of dred then pearae our trembling brestes." 

"Dr. Percy thinks that the questions of Peter are designed as 
a ridicule on the forced and unnatural explanations too often given 
bj us painful editors of ancient authors. Stee'oens, 

IN COMMENDATION OF MUSICKE. 

"Where griping grief y« hart would woud, (& dolftil 

domps ye mind oppresse, 
** There musick with her silver sound, is wont with spade 

to geue redresse ; 
*' Of troubled minds for every sore, swete musick hath a 

salue in store : 
" In ioy it maks our mirth abound, in g^ief it chers our 

heauy sprights, 
*< The carefull bead releef hath found, by musicks plea- 
sant swete delights : 
<* Our senses, what should I saie more, are subject unto 

musicks lore. 
'* The Gods by musick hath their pray, the soul therein 

doth ioye, 
*'For as the Romaine poets saie, in seas whom pirats 

would destroye, 
" A Dolphin sau'd from death most sharpe. Anon playing 

on his harp. 
"Oh heauenly gift that turnes the minde, (like as the 

Sterne doth rule the ship) 
" Of Musick, whom y« Gods assignde to comfort man, 

whom cares would nip, 
" Sith thou both man, & beast doest moue, wh^it wiseml^ 

the will thee reprove ? 
From the Paradise of Baintie Richard Edwai'ds." 

Deituet, fol. 31, b. 
Of Richard Edwards and William Hunnis, the authors of sun- 
dry poems in tVia coWecVvoiv, s^e ^w ^"t^^ivvwl vrv Wood's Athentt 
€xon. and also iu TaTVK&T:^^ Bibliotlieca. ^\t ^oVxu Ha^Vvn^. 
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Why, mlver sound? why, music k with her silver sound P 
What say you, Simon Catling?* 

I Mus. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet sound. 

Pet. Pretty! What say you, Hugh Rebeck?* 
' 2 Mus, 1 say— -s/'/ver sounds because musicians sound 
for silver. 

Pdt, Pretty too I— What say you, James Soundpost ? 

3 Mus, 'Faith, I know not -what to say. 

Pet, O, I cry you mercy i you are the singer : I will 
say for you. It i^-^musick with her silver sound, because 
such fellows as you* have seldom gold for sounding : 

Then musick with her silver sounds 
With speedy help, doth lend redress. 

\_Exity singing. 

1 Mus, What a pestilent knave is this same I 

2 Mils, Hang him. Jack I Come, we '11 in here ; tarry 
for the mourners, and stay dinner. \^Jixeunt. 

Another copy of this song is published by Dr. Percy, in the 
first volume of his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Steevens, 

9^mtdoleful dump* the mind oppress^'} This line I have recover- 
ed from 'the old cppy [1597]- It was wanting to complete the 
stanza as it is afterwards repeated. Steeven*. 

• Mr. Steevens, in a note on The Two Gentlemen of Verona, (See 
Vol. II, p. 205, n. 6,) gives the tumsic of A Dompe of the Sixteenth 
Century, Am,, Ed. 

1 — — Sim^n Catling ?] A catling was a small lute-string made 
of catgut. Steevens, 

In An historical account of Taxes under all Denom.inationt .in the 
Time ^William and Mary, p. 336, is the following article: " For 
every gross of catlings and lutestring," &c. A, C, 

« '~.-~~' Hugh Rebeck ?'\ The fidler is so called from an instru- 
ment with three strings, which is mentioned by several oftHe old 
writers. Rebec, rebecquin. See Menage, in v. Rebec. So, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's JTn/^At o^ ^Ae Burning Pestle: " — 'Tis pre- 
sent death for these fidlers to tune their rebecks before the great 
Turk's grace." In England's Helicon, 1600, is The Shepherd Arsi- 
liuSf his Song to his Rebeck, by Bar. Yong. Sttevens. 

It is mentioned by Milton, as an instrument of mirth: 
" When the merry bells ring round, 
** And the jocund rebecks sound — " Malome, 

3 because such fillows as you — ] Thus the quarto, \S^. 

The others read — because m,usicians, I should suspect that a lid- 
Vtt made the alteration. Stwotns* 

VOL.XIL W 
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ACT V* SCENE I. 

Mantua. A Street. 

Enter Romeo. 

Mom. If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep>* 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand : 
My bosom's lord* sits lightly in his throne ; 

.J* 
4 Act r.] The Acts are here properly enough divided, nor did 
any better distribution than the editors have already made, occur 
to ne in the perusal of this play ; yet it may not be improper to 
remark, that in the first foho, and I suppose Uie foregoin^^ editions 
are in the same state, there is no division of the Acts, and there- 
fore some future editor may try, whether any improvement can 
be made, by reducing them to a length more equal, or interrupt- 
ing the action at more proper intervals. Johnson. 

' If I may trust the flattering eye (f •leep,'\ Thus the earliest 
copy, meaning, perhaps, if I may trust to what / govt in my sleep. 
The folio reads : 

If I may trutt the flatter ing truth of sleep; 
which is explained, as follows, by Dr Johnson. Steeveru. 

The sense is. If I may trust the honesty of sleep, which I know 
however not to be so nice as not often to practise JZafter^. Johnson. 

The sense seems ratlicr to be — ** If i may repose any confi- 
dence in the tiattering visions of the night." 

Whether the former word ought to supercede the modem one, 
let the reader determine : it appears to me, however, the most in- 
telligible of the two. Steevens. 

If Itnay trust the flattering eye of sleept"] i. e. If I may confide 
in those delightful visions which I itave seen while asleep. The 
precise meaning of the word flattering here, is ascertained by a 
former passage in Act II : 

" — all this is but a dream, 

** Too flattering-stceet to be substantial." 

By the eye c/* sleep Shukspeare, I think, rather meant the visual 
power, which a man asleep is enabled, by the aid of imagination, 
to exercise, than the eye of the god of sleep. Malone. 

6 My bosom's lord — ] So, in King Arthur, a Poem, by R. Ches- 
ter, 1601: 

" That neither Uter nor his councell knew 
" How his deepe bosome^s lord the dutchess thwarted." 
The author, in a marginal note, declares, that hy bosom!'s lord, 
he means— C«/n'{/. Steevens. 

My bosom*s lord — ] These three lines are very gay and pleas- 
ing. But why does Shakspeare give Romeo this involuntary 
cheerfulness just beVore VXxe c-xXt^t^vV^- Ck^ vvcAvi.^\jlness : Perhaps 
to show the vanity of \tus\\t\^ \.o \.Vq^^ \\x\<i^x\^\\ -axA ^'5i&>^^^'iL. 
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And, all this day, an unaccustomM spirit 

Lifts me above the ground i;i^ith cheerful thoughts. 

I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead ; 

(Strange dream 1 that gives a dead man leave to think,) 

And breath'd such life vi^ith kisses in my lipS} 

That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. 

Ah me ! hovir sweet is love itself possess'd, 

When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ? 

Enter Balthasar. 
News from Verona !— How now, Balthasar ? 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 
How fares my Juliet?^ That 1 ask again; 
For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

BaL Then she is well, and nothing can be ill ; 
Her body sleeps in Capels' monument, ^ 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 
I saw her laid low in her kindred's vaulti 
And presently look post to tell it you : 
O pardon me for bringing these ill newsi 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir 

attations or depressions, which many consider as certain fore-to* 
kens of good and evil, yohnson. 

The poet has explained this passagpe himself a little further on: 
** How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
** Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
" A Ughming before death." 
Again, in G. Whetstone's Castle of Delight, 1576: 

•* — a lightning delight against his souden destruction." . 

Steevenam 

7 Hovj fares my yuliet?"] So the first quarto. That of 1599, and 
the folio, read : 

Hov) doth my lady yuliet ? Malone. 

8 — in Capel's inonument,'] Thus the old copies; and thus 
Gascoigne, in his Flowers, p. 51 : 

'* Thys token whych the Mountacutes did beare alwaies, so 

that 
•* They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they passe, 
" For ancient grutch whych long ago *tweene these two 
houses was." Steevens. 
Shakspeare found Capel and Capulet used indiscriminately In 
the poem which was the ground work of this tragedy. For (7a- 
peU* monument the modem editors have substituted Capule^t mo- 
Dument. Malone. 

Not aU of them. The edition precedm|5Mx.>li.^QCvtf^^^^''^'Mi\'k 
«n this occasiong differ from his. Rc€d» 
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Rom. Is it even so? then I defy you, stars!*— 
Tbou know'st my lodging : get me ink and paper^ 
And hire post-horses ; I 'will hence to-night. 

BiU. Pardon me, sir, I will not leave you thus:^ 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Horn, Tush, thou art deceived ; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do : 
Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Bal, No, my good lord. 

Rom, No matter: Get thee gone, 

And hire those horses ; I '11 be with thee straight. 

^Exit Bal. 
Well, Juliet, 1 will lie with thee to night. 
Let 's see for means:— O, mischief! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ! 
' I do remember an apothecary. 
And hereabouts he dwells.-— whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows. 
Culling of simples; meager were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff 'd,* and other skins 

9 /defv yoUi stars f] The first quarto — I defy my stars. The 

folio reads — deny \ on, stars. The present and more animated read- 
ing is picked out of both copies. Steevens 

The quarto of 1599, and the folio, read — I deny you ^ stars. 

Malone. 
1 Pardon me, sir, I toill not leave you thus .'I This line is taken 
from the quarto, 1597 The quarto, 1609, and the folio, read: 
/ do beseech you, sir, have patience. Steevens. 
So also t|ie quarto, 1599. Malone 

9 An alligator stuff *d,'\ It appears from Nashe*s Have viith you 
to Saffron Walden, 1596, tliat a stuff'd alhguior, in Shakspeare*s 
time, made part of the furniture of an apothecary's shop : " He 
made (says Nashe) an anatomic of a rat, and after hang^ed her 
over his head, instead of an apothecary*s crockodile, or dried alli- 
gator.*^ Malone. 

I was many years ago assured, that former!} , when an apothe- 
cary first engaged with his druggist, he was gratuitously furnished 
by him with these articles of show, which were then imported for 
that use only. I have met with the alligator, tortoise, &c; hang- 
ing up in the shop of an ancient apothecary at Limehouse, as well 
as in places more rexnole ^rottv out xtveUck^i^Xx^. S^e Hogarth's 
Marriage Alamodcy P\ate 1\1— Utsv«^ ^^e t^x«vmYr:^,\v^>«^n^x^ 
that the apothecaries dismissed V>iewc ^x^^vw^, V.^. ^<«BseC\sfeSL 
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Of ill-shap*d fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, ^ 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses. 
Were thinly scatter'd, to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself I said— 
An if a man** did need a poison now, 
Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. • 
0, this same thought did but fore-run my need ; 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 
As I remember, this should be the house : 
Being holiday, the beggar's shop is shut. 
What, ho ! apothecary ! 

Enter Apothecary. 

Jifi, Who calls so loud ? 

Rom, Come hither, man.— I see, that thou art poor; 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poison ; such soon-speeding geer 
As will disperse through all the veins. 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be discharged of breath 
As violently, as hasty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 

Afi, Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 

Rom, Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness. 
And fear'st to die ? famine is in thy cheeks. 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes,* 

before the physicians were willing to part with their amber-beaded 
•anes and solemn periwigs Steevent. 

3 A beggarly account of empty boxes,'} Dr. Warburton would 
read, a braggartly account ; bu^ beggarly is probably right ; if the 
ihxes were empty, the account was more beggarly, as it was more 
pompous, yohnson. 

* An if a man &c.] This phraseology which means simply — ^ 
was not unfrequent in Shakspeare's time and before. Thus, in 
liodge's Illustration*, Vol. I, p. 85 : " — meanys was maid unto 
me to see anyfl would appoynt" &c. JReed. 

s Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes,'} The first qpaito 
reads : 

Arid starved fam,ine dvaelleth in thy cheeJts^ 
The quartos, X599, X6Q9, and the foUo*. 
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Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ,• 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law j 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Jtfi, My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

Rom, I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Jifi, Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would despatch you straight. 

Rom, There is thy gold ; worse poison to nien*s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome worlds 

Need and oppression slarveth in thy eyet. 
Our modern editors, without authority, 

Keed and oppression stare nuithin thy eyes. Steevens. 
The passage might, perhaps, be better regulated thus i 

Need and oppression stare th in thy eyes. 
For they cannot, properly, be said to starve in his eyes; though 
starved famine may be allowed to dwell in his cheeks. Thy, not 
thine^ is the reading of the folio, and those who are conversant in 
our author, and especially in the old copies, will scarcely notice 
the grammatical impropriety of the proposed emendation. Ritson. 
The modem reading was introduced by Mr Pope, and was 
founded on that of Otway, in whose Caius Marius the line is thus 
exhibited : 

*• Need and oppression stareth in thy eyes." 
The word starved in the first copy shows that starveth in the 
text is right. In the quarto of 1597, this speech stands thus : 

'« And dost thou fear to violate the law ? 

" The law is not thy friend, nor the lawes friend, 

" And therefore make no conscience of the law. 

" Upon thy back hangs ragged miserie, 

*• And starved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks.** 
The last line is in my opinion preferable to that which has been 
substituted in its place, but it could not be admitted into the text 
without omitting the words— ^/izjniwe is in thy cheeks, and leaving 
an hemistich. Malone. 

fi Upon thy back hangs ragged mi sery^"] This is the reading ©f the 
oldest copy. I have restored it in preference to the following line, 
which is found in all the subsequent impressions: 
Contempt and beggary hafig upon thy back. 
In The First Part nfyeronimo, 1605, is a passage somewhat re- 
sembling this of Shakspeare : 

"Whose famish'd jaws look like the chaps of death, 
•* Upon whose eye-brows hang damnation." Steexens. 
Perhaps from Kyd's Cornelia^ a tragedy, 1594: 
"Upon thy back where misery doth sit. 
"O Rome,"&.c. 
yermfna wa» performed \>e.fote VS^^. WaWtw^. 
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Than these poor compounds that thou may'st not sell : 

1 sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 

Farewel ; buy food, and get thyself in flesh.— 

Come, cordial, and not poison; go with me 

To Juliet's grave, for there must I use thee. [^JSxcunt, 

SCENE II. 

Friar Laurence's Cell, 
Enter Friar John. 

John, Holy Franciscan friar ! brother, ho! 

Enter Friar Laurence. 

Lau, This same should be the voice of friar John.— 
Welcome from Mantua : What says Romeo ? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

John, Going to find a bare-foot brother out. 
One of our order, to associate me,'' 

7 One of our orders to associate me,"] Each Friar has always a 
companion assigned to him by the superior when he asks leave 
to go out; and thus, says Baretti, they are a check upon each 
•ther. Steevens. 

In The Visitatio Notabilis de Seleburne, a curious record printed 
in The Natural History and Antiquities of Se/borne, Wykeham en- 
joins t-lie canons not to go abroad without leave from the prior, who 
is ordered on such occasions to assign the brother a companion, 
ne suspicio sinistra vel scandalwm oriatur. Append, p. 448. H. White. 
By the Statutes of Trinity College, Cambridge, ch. 22, it is 
declared — That no batchelor or scholar shall go into the town 
without a companion as a witness of his honesty, on pain for the 
first offence to be deprived of a week's commons, with further 
punishment for the offence if repeated. Meed, 
Going to find a barefoot brother out. 
One of our order, to associate me. 
Here in this city visiting the sick. 
And finding him, the searchers of the town. 

Suspecting, &(C.] So, in The Tragicail Hystory of Romeus and^u- 
lietyl562: 

" Apace our friar John to Mantua him hies; 
" And, for because in Italy it is a wonted guise 
" That friars in the town should seldom walk alone, 
** But of their convent aye should be accompanied vaith one 
•• Of his profession, straight a house he findeth out, 
*' In mind to take some friar with him, to walk the town 
about." 
Our author, having occasion for Friar John, has here depart^A 
ffom the poem, and supposed the ptsV\V&vi«^ Vi> t«t^<* ^VN ^^%«.^^ 
iiistCAd of Ms^nttni, 
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Here in this city vi&iting the sick. 
And finding him, the searchers of the town. 
Suspecting, that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 
Seai'd up the doors, and would not let us forth ; 
So that my speed to Mantua there was stay'd. 

Lau, Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 

John, I could not send it^— here it is again>— 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune! by my brotherhood. 
The letter was not nice," but full of charge. 
Of dear import ; and the negleciing it 
May do mucii danger: Friar Joim, go hence; 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. 

John, Brother, I *11 go and bring *t thee. [^Exit, 

I^au. Now must I to the monument alone ; 
Within this three hours wiil fiiir Juliet wake;* 

Friar John sought for a brother merely for the sake of form, to 
accompany him in his walk, and had no intention of visiting the 
aick; the words, therefore, to associate tne, must be consiuered 
as parenthetical, and Here in this city, &.C. must refer to the bare- 
foot brother. Malone. 

8 — vaas not nice,] i. e. was not written on a tri?ial or idle 
subject. 

Nice si^iRcs/ooiish in many parts of Gower and Chaucer. SP) 
in the second Book De Confessione AtnantiSf fol. 37: 
" My Sonne, eschev e tliilke vice. 
" Mv father elles w ere 1 nice" 
Aj^ain, in Chaucer's Scogan unto the Lordeit &e. 
" — the most complaint of all, 
•• Is to thinkin that 1 have be so nice, 
** That I ne wouM in vertues to m<; call," &c. 
Again, in The longer tJiou Uvest the more Fool thonn art, 1570 : 

** You must appcnre to be ^traunge and njge.'* 
The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tale*, 1775, ob- 
serves, that H Stephens informs us, that mce was the old Frencli 
word for niais, one of the 8ynon}mes of «;^ Jpol, Herod* L. I, c« 
iv. Steevens 

See Vol. XI, p. 118, n. 8. Malone. 

» Within these three hours voillfair yuliet vmkeA Instead of this 
Itne, and the concluding part of the speech, the quarto, XS^l, 
reads only: 

*• Lest that l\\e \aAY s\vQw\^>Q^fex^\ Q«iBfc 

«« Be wak'd £vom aVeep, \ V\>\ Vj^ 

•* T9 free het froov WiaX \!MS!\>ft q^ w*e.f«.^ .^tt««p«K. 
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She will beshrew me much, that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of these accidents : 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come ; 

Poor living corse, clos'd in a dead man's tomb ! \_Exit. 

SCENE III. 

A Church- Yard; in it^ a Monument belonging to the 

Capulets. 

Enter Paris, aiidhia Page, bearing Flowers and a Torch, 

Par, Give me thy torch, boy: Hence, and stand aloof j— 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along. 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground ; 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 
(Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves,) 
But thou shalt hear it : whistle then to me, 
As signal that thou hear'st something approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page, I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard; yet I will adventure. \_Retires. 

Par, Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy bridal bed: 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit dost contain 
The perfect model of eternity; 
Fair Juliet, that with angels dost remain,* 
Accept this latest favour at my hands; 
That living honoured thee, and, being dead, 



1 Fair yulieu that with angels &c.] These four lines from the 
old edition. Pope. 

The fulio has these lines: 

•* Sweet flow'r, ulth flow'rs thy bridal bed I strew; 

•* O woe ! thy canopy is dust and stones, 

•* Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 

" Or, wanting that, with tears distill'd by moans. 

•* The obsequies that I for thee will keep, 

** Nightly shall be, to strew thy grave, and' weep.** 

yohnson' 
Mr. Pope has followed no copy with exactness ; but took the 
fifst and fourth lines from the elder quarto, omitting the two in- 
termediate verses, which I have restored. Steevens. 

The folio follows the quarto of 1599. li\ vV\e leiX iVv^ ^c^«ev 
lines are printed as they appear in the quarlo, 1597 . Malonc. 
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With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb I 

[_The Boy vfAiaile^, 
The boy gives warning, something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To cross my obsequies, and true love's rites ? 
What, with a torch ! — muflBe me, night, a while.' 

Enter Romeo and Balthasar with a Torch^ 

Mattock^ isfc. 

Bom, Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 
Hold, take this letter ; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light: Upon thy life 1 charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'st, or seest, stand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 
Why I descend into this bed of death, 
Is, partly, to behold my lady's face ; 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring ; a ring, that I must use 
In dear employment:^ therefore hence, be gone}— 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I further shall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint. 
And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs : 
The time and my intents are savage-wild ;* 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 

Bai. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

2 — muffle fne, night, a vshilcl Thus, in Dmyton's Polyolhion: 

** But suddenly the clouds which on the winds do ny, 
•* Do muffle him againe — .*' 
Muffle was not become a tow word even in the time of Milton, 
as the Elder Brother in Cornus uses it: 
" Vnmuffle ye faint stars** &c. 
A muffler, as I have already observed, was a part of female 
dress. See Vol. Ill, p. 125, n. 1. Steevens, 

3 — dear em.ployment .•] That is, action of importance. Gems 
were supposed to have great powers and virtues, yohruon. 

See Vol. IV, p. 366, n. 6. 

Ben Jonson uses the word dear in the same sense : 
" Put your known talents on so dear a business,** 

Catiline, Act I. Steevens. 

4 mm^ savag€'wld f^ Hcc^^^^^v^^^^^^^"^^^^*^^^^*^ copy. 
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Bom. So shalt thou show me friendship.^«f-Take thott 
that: 
Live, and be prosperous ; and farewell good fellow. 

Bai. For all tliis same, I 'U hide me hereabout ; 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. [^Retires* 

Rom, Thou detestable* maw, thou womb of deaths 
Gorg'd with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[^Breaking often the Door of the Monument, 
And, in despite, I '11 cram thee with more food 1 

Par, This is that banish'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd my love's cousin ; — with which grief, 
It is supposed, the fair creature died,— 
And here is come to do some villainous shame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend \iva\,''^\Advance6. 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague ; 
Can vengeance be pursu'd further than death ? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me ; for thou must die. 

Rom, I must, indeed; and therefore came I hither.-— 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man. 
Fly hence and leave fi.e; — think upon these gone; 
Let them affright thee. — I beseech thee, youth, 
Heap not another sin upon my head,* 

5 detestable — ] This word, which is now accented on the 

second syllable, was once accented on the first ; therefore this line 
did not origii^ally seem to be inharmonious. So, in The Tragedie 
of Crasus, 1604 • 

" Court with vain words and ditestabie lyes.** 
Again, in Shakspeare*s King yohn. Act III, sc iii: 

" And I will kiss thy detestable bones.'* Steevens. 
Again, in Daniel's Cm/ Warres, 1595: 

•< Such detestable vile impiety." Malone, 

« Heapno^ &c.] Thus the quarto, 1597. The quartos 1599, and 
1609, and the folios — Put not; which led Mr. Rowe to inu*oduce 
the unauthorised reading — pu//. That in the text, however^ is 
the true one. So, in Cy^nbeline: 
" — thou heapest 
•* A year's age on me." 

Again, in a Letter from Queen Elizabeth to Lady Drury: 
•* Heape not your harmes where helpe ther is none," &c. See 
Nichols's Progresses &c. Vol. II, p. 36, F. 2, b. 

Afler all, it is not impossible our author designed we should 
read — Pluck not &c. Thus, in King Richard III: ** — ain will ^6ic1k 
on //«.** Steevena, 
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By urging me to fury : — O, be gone ! 
By heaven, IMove thee better than myself; 
For I come hither arm'd ag^nst myself: 
Stay jioty be gone ;— live, and hereafter say— 
A roadman's mercy bade thee run away. 

Far, 1 do defy thy conjurations,^ 
And do attach thee as a ielon here. 

Rom. Wilt thou provoke me I then have at thee, boy. 

iTheyJight. 

Page. O lord ! they fight : 1 will go call the watch. 

\^ExU Page. 

Par. O, I am slain ! [Ta//*]— If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies, 

Rom. In faith, I will : — Let me peruse this face ; 
Mercutio's kinsman, noble county Paris : — 

So, in the poem of jRomeus and yuUet .• 

** With sighs and salted tears her shriving doth beg^, 
•< For she of heaped sorrows hath to speak, and not of «iii.'' 

Malone. 
1 1 do defy thy conjurations,"] Thus the quarto, 1597. Paris con- 
ceived Romeo to have burst open the monument for no other pur- 
pose than to do some villainotu shame on the dead bodies, such as 
witches are reported lo have practised ; and therefore tells him 
be defies him, and the magick arts which he suspects he is pre- 
paring to use. So, in Painter's translation of the novel, Tomi II, 
p. 244: ** — the watch of the city by chance passed by, and seeing 
light within the grave, suspected straight that they were necro- 
mancers which had opened the tombs to abuse the dead bodies, for 
aide of their arte.'* The folio reads : 
I do defy thy comm.iseratifm 
Among the ancient senses of the word — to de^, wns to disdain, 
refuse, or deny. So, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 
1601 : 

•' Or, as I said, for ever I defy your company." 
Again, in The Miseries of ^een Margaret, by Drajlon : 

" My liege, quoth he, all mercy now defy.'* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. viii: 

" Foole, (said the Pagan) I thy gift defye.** 
Paris may, however, mean — 1 refuse to do as thou conjurestmt 
to do, i. e. to depart. Steevens. 

J do defy thy conjurations,] So the quarto, 1597. Instead of 
this, in that of 1599, we find — comm^iration. In the next quarto of 
' 1609 this was altered to commiseration, and the folio being pro- 
bably printed from thence, the same word is exhibited there. The 
obvious interpretation of these words, " /refuse to do as thou con- 
Jurest me to do, i. e. to dtparx^^ Wvcaisx^ ^.^^tebension the true one. 
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What said my man) when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him &% y/e rode ? I think. 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet : 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so?* 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was so ?^0, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune's book I 
I *1I bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 
A grave ? O, no ; a lantern,' slaughter'd youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence* full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd.« 

[^Laying Paris in the Monument. 

* — or did I dream it to?'] Here the quarto 1597 not inele- 
gantly si^joins : 

" But I will satisfy thy last request, 
•' For thou hast priz'd thy love above thy life." 
A following addition, however, obliged our author to omit these 
lines, though perhaps he has not substituted better in thetrroom. 

Steevent. 
9 A grave? O, nof a lantern,] A lantern may not, in this in- 
stance, signify an enclosure for a lighted candle, but a louw^e, or 
what in ancient records is styled ianternium, i. e. a spacious round 
or octagonal turret full of windows, by means of which cathedrals^ 
and sometimes halls, are illuminated. See the beautiful lantern at 
Ely Minster. 

The same word, with the same sense, occurs in ChurchyardV( 
Siege of Edinbrough Castle: 

" This lofty seat and lantern of that land, 
" Like lodestarre stode, and lokte o'er eu'ry streete." 
Again, in Philemon Holland's translation of the 12th chapter 
of the 35th Book of Pliny's Natural History: " — hence came the 
louvert and lantemes reared over the roofes of temples** &c. 

Steevens* 
^ '■^-'presence — ] A presence is a publiek room. Johnson. 
A presence means a publiek room, which is at times the pre- 
sence-chamber of the sovereign. So, in The Tkvo Noble Gentlem^en, 
hy Beaumont and Fletcher, Jacques says, his master is a dii&e,— 
** His chamber hung with nobles, like a presence** 

M. Mason* 
Again, in Westward for Smelts^ 1620 : ** — the iing sent for the 
wounded man into the presence** Malone. 

This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by Middleton in 
his comedy of Blurt Master Constable^ 1602^ 

<*The darkest dungeon which spite can devise 
" To throw this carcase in, her glorious eyes 
" Can make as lightsome as the fairest chamber 
" In Paris Louvre." StecK^ens. 
VOL. XII. Kk 
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Uow oft when men are at the pcunt of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death : O, how may I 
Call this a lightning?^ — O, my love 1 my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty :* 
Thon art not conquer*d ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

* •»— by a dead man interred.] Romeo being now determined to 
put an end to his life, considers himself as already dead. Malont. 

Till I read the preceding note, I supposed Romeo meant, that 
he placed Paris by the side of Tybalt who was already dead, and 
buried in the same monument. The idea, however, of a man's 
receiving burial from a dead undertaker, is but too like some of 
those miserable conceiu with which our author too frequently 
counteracts his own pathos. Steeveru. 

5 — O, how may I 
Call this a lightning?] I think we should read: 
— O, now may / 
Call this a lightning ? — Ifohnson . 
Horn is certainly right and proper Romeo had, just before, 
been in high spirits, a symptom, which be observes, was some- 
times called a lightning before death: but how, says he, (for no 
situation can exempt Shakspeare's characters from the vice of 
punning) can I term this sad and gloomy prospect a lightning l 

Mitson. 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1599. The first 
copy reads : But how, &c. wliich shows that Dr. Johnson's emen- 
dation cannot be right. Malone. 

This idea occurs frequently in the old dramatick pieces. So, in 
the Second Part of The Dowfifall of JRobert Earl (f MuntiHrdon, 
1601: 

" I thought it was a lightning before death, 
•* Too sudden to be certain." 
Again, in Chapman's translation of the 15th Iliad: 
" — since after this lie had not long to live, 
** This lightning flev) before his death** 
Again, in his translation of the 18th Odyssey: 
" — — extend their cheer 

" To th' utmost lightning that still ushers death.** Stee^tS. 
4 Death, that hath suck*d the honey of thy breath. 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty:] So, in Sidney's Arcadia, 
B. Ill : " Death being able to divide the soule, but not the beaoicy 
from her body." Steevens. 

So, in Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond, 1594: 
** Decayed roses of discolourd cheeks 
" Do yet re\a\Tv aoxrxe wcixes o^ iorrtver ^ace, 
." And ligly d^aih «its /aire vitldn her Jo.tc?'' Mo\s)i«v,c - 
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And death's pale flag is not advanced there.*— 

Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee, 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth ip twain^ 

To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 

Forgive me, cousin ! — Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall 1 believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous;* 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that, 1 will still stay with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again ; here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest ;^ 



5 — beauty*a ensign yet 
It crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. 

And death's psJeJlag &c.] So, in DaniePs Complaint of Rosa- 
mondf 1594: 

** And nought respecting death (the last of paines) 
** Plac'd his pale colours (th* ensign of his might) 
•* UjTon his new-got spoil," &c. 
In the first edition of Romeo and yuliet, Shakspeare is less florifl 
in his account of the lady's beauty ; and only says : 
" — — ah, dear Juliet, 

** How well thy beauty doth become this grave !'* 
The speech, as it now stands, is first found in the quarto, 1599. 

Steevent, 
• - Ah, dear Juliet , 
Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous ; &c.] So, in Daniel's Com- 
plaint of JRosaTtiondt \ 59^: 

" Ah, now, methinks, I see death dallying seeks 
" To entertain itselfe in In'oe'^s sweete place.** Malone. 
That unsubstantial death is am,orousi &c.] Burton, in his AnatO' 
my of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 463, speaking of the power of 
beauty, tells us: — <* But of all the tales in thiskinde, that is most 
memorable of Death himselfe, when he should have stroken a 
sweet young virgin with his dart, hee fell in love with the ob- 
ject.'* — Burton refers to Angerianus; but I have met with the 
same story in some otlier ancient book of which I have forgot the 
title. Steevens* 

f my everlasting rest,-"] See a note on scene 5th of the pre- 
ceding Act, p. 354, n. 3. So, in The Spanish Cipsie, by Middleton 
and Rowley, 1653 : 

^'— could I set up my rest 
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And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

Fix>m this world-wearied fiesh. — Eyes, look your last! 

Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss , 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death!*— 

Come, bitter conduct,* come, unsavoury guide! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 

Here 's lo my love ! — [^drinks^ O, true apothecary ! 

Thy drug^ are quick. — Thus with a kiss 1 die. [/)/«. 

Enter ^ at the other End of the Churchyard^ Friar Lau- 
rence, with a Lantern^ Crow^ and Sfiade, 

Eri. Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves?*^ Who's there? 

*< That he were lost, or taken priaoner, 

•• I could hold truce with sorrow.'* 
To tet up one't rest, is to be determmf^d to anv certaUi purpose* to 
rest in perfect confidenee and resolution, to make op one's mind. 
Again, in the same play : 

" Set up thy rest/ her marrieat thou, or noBC.'* Steevens, 

' — Eyes, look your last / 
ArmSf take your last embrace! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seat vsith a righteous kiss ' 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death /] So, in DaniePs C(fm- 
plaint of Rosamond, 1594 : 

" Pitiful mouth, said he, that living garest 
"The sweetest comfort that my soul could wisb, 
" O, be it lawful now, that dead, thou huvest 
" The sorrowing farewell of a dying kiss ! 
" And you, fair eyes, containers of my bliss, 
** Motives of love, bom to be matched never, 
*' Entomb'd in your sweet circles, sleep for ever !" 

1 think there can be little doubt, from the foregoing lines and 
the other passages already, quoted from this poem, that our au- 
thor had read it recently before he wrote the last Act of the pre- 
sent tragedy. 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death '^ Engrossing seems te 
be used here in its clerical sense. Malone. 

^ CoTne bitter conduct,] Marston also in his Satires, 1599, uses 
conduct for conductor: 

•• Be thou my conduct and my genius." 
So, in a former scene in this play : 

" And fire-cy'd fury be my conduct now.** Malone. 

2 ■■ haw qfi to-nt^Kt 

• ITa^ my old fett stumYAft^ at gra?oe8?\ tVvv^ %addftTit was 
reckoned ominous. So, m King Uvkt^ VI,"^ .WV\ 
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Who is it that consorts, so late, the dead ?* 

Bal, Here 's one, a friend, and one that knows you well. 

Fri. Bliss be upon you ! Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond% that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless sculls ? as I discern, 
It burneth in the Capels' monument. 

Bal, It doth so, holy sir ; and there 's my master, 
One that you love. 

jFW. Who is it ? 

BaL Romeo. 

Fri, How long hath he been there ? 

BaL . Full half an hour. 

Fri, Go with me to the vault. 

Bal, I dare not, sir: 

My master knows not, but I am gone hence ; 
And fearfully did menace me with death. 
If I did stay to look on his intents. 

Fri, Stay then, I '11 go alone :— Fear comes upon me ; 
O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 

Bal, As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my master and another fought,^ 

<' For many raen that stumble at the threshold, 
** Are well foretold, that danger lurks within." 
Agsun, in King Richard III, Hastings, going to execution, says: 
" Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble.*^ 

2 Who is it &c.] This very appropriate question I have restored 
from the quarto 1597. 

To consortt is to keep company with. So, in Chapman's version 
•f the 23d Iliad' 

" 'Tis the last of all care I shall take, 

" While I consort the careful." Steevens. 

3 I dreamt my master and another fought^'] This is one of the 
touches of nature that would have escaped the hand of any pain- 
ter less attentive to it than Shakspeare. What happens to a per- 
son while he is under the manifest influence of fear, will seem 
to him, when he is recovered from it, like a dream. Homer, Book 
8th, represents Rhesus dying fast asleep, and as it were behold- 
ing his enemy in a dream plunging a sword into his bosom. Eus- 
tathius and Dacier both applaud this image as very natural; for 
a man in such a condition, says Mr. Pope, awakes no further th^n 
to see confusedly what environs him, and to think it not a reality, 
Jbut a vision. 

Let me add, that this passage appears to have been imitated. 
$y C^untus Calaber, XIII, 125: 
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And that my master slew him. 

Fri, Romeo?— \_Advance8, 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? — 
What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discolour' d by this place of peace ? 

^Enters the Monument, 
Romeo ! O, pale !— Who else ? what, Paris too ? 
And steep'd in blood ?-.Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! — 
'iTie lady stirs.* [^Jul. wakes and atir9. 

Jul, O, comfortable friar ! where is my lord ? 
t do remember well where I should be, 
And there I am : — Where is my Romeo ? [JVbUe within. 

Fri, 1 hear some noise. — Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep ;* 
A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away : 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ;• 

^ The lady ttirt.'] In the alteration of this play now exhibited on 
the stage, Mr. Garrick appears to have been indebted to Otway, 
who, perhaps without any knowledge of the story as told by Da 
Porto and Bandello, does not permit his hero to die before his 
wife awakes : 
" Mar. yun. She breathes, and stirs. 
" Lav. [in the toTub"] Where am I ? bless me ! Heaven ! 
** *7i> 'cery cold, and yet here *s something warm. 
" Mar. yun. She lives, and we shall both be made immortal, . 
" Speak, my Lavinia, speak some heavenly news, 
" And tell me how the gods design to treat us. 
" Lav. O, I have slept a long ten thousand years— 

*' What have they done with me ? I Ml not be us*d thus: 
" / *ll not vsed Sylla; Marius is my husband.** Malane. 

^ -'^'^and unnatural sleep f\ Shakspeare alludes to the sleep of 
Juliet, which was unnatural^ being brought on by drugs. Steevens. 

^ Thy husband in thy bosom, there lies dead;"] Shakspeare has beep 
arraigned for departing from the Italian novel, in making Rome* 
die before Juliet awakes from her trance ; and thus losing a hap- 
py opportunity of introducing an affecting scene between these 
unfortunate lovers. But he undoubtedly had never read the Ita- 
lian novel, or any literal translation of it, and was misled by the 
poem of Rom.eus and yuliet, the author of which departed from 
the Italian story, making the poison take effect on Romeo before 
Juh'et awakes. See a translation of the original pathetick narra- 
fiVe at the conclusion o? Vtie \i\?c^, vck ^ wi\^ Q>xiN}&ft.^Qi^a!i. neat the 

Gn4' Afatimc* 
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And Paris too ; come, I '11 dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to question, for the watch is coming;^ 
Come, go, good Juliet,— [.A/bz«e again] 1 dare stay no 
longer. [-fixzV. 

Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away.— 
What *s here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand ? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end :— 
O churl 1 drink all ; and leave no friendly drop,* 
To help me after ? — 1 will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative. [^Kisses him. 

Thy lips are warm ! 

1 Watch, \_ivithin] Lead, boy: — Which way? 

Jul. Yea, noise ?— -then I *ll be brief.— O happy dag- 
ger! ^Snatching Romeo's dagger.^ 



7 Stay not to question^ for the watch is coming /] It has been ob- 
jected that there is no such establishment in any of the cities of 
Italy. Shakspeare seldom scrupled to give the manners and usages 
of his own country to others. In this particular instance the old 
poem was his guide : 

" The weary fiaatch discharged did hie them home to sleep." 
Again: 

" The v)atch7nen of the town the whilst are passed by, 
** And through the gates the candlelight within the tomb 
they spy.*' Malone- 
In Muck Ado about Nothing, w lie re the scene lies at Messina, 
our author has also introduced Watchmen f though without sug- 
gestion from any dull poem like tiiat referred to on the present 
occasion. 

See, however, Othello, Act I, sc. i. Vol. XVI, in which Mr. 
Malone appears to contradict, on the stron^j^est evidence, the pre- 
sent assertion relating to there being no vjatch in Italy. Steevens. 

8 churl J drink all; and leave no friendly drop,"] The text is 
here made out from the quarto of 1597 and that of 1599. TJie 
first has — 

Ah churl! drink all, and leave no drop for me! 
The other : ' 

O churl! drunk all, and\^h no friendly drop, 
To help me after ? Malone. 

^ 9 Snatching Romeo's dagger."] So, in Painter's translation of Pierre 
Soisteau, Tom. II, p. 244: ** Drawing out the dagger which Ro- 
meo ware by his side, she pricked herself with many blowes 
against the heart.*' Steevens. 

' It is clear that in this and most other places Shakspeare fol- 
Idwed the poemf and not Painter, for V;un\.et d<^«^T\\M%^^T»A^^ 
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This is thy sheath ; [etabs hertelf^ there rust, and let 
me 6ie^\Fall8 on Romeo's Body, and diet. 

Enter IVatcht with the Page of Paris. 
Page. This is the place ; there, where the torch doth 
bum. 

1 Watch, The ground is bloody; Search about the 

churchyard : 
Go, some of you, who e'er you find, attach. [Exeunt 9ome. 
Pitiful sight ! here lies the county slain ; — 
And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead. 
Who here hath lain these two days buried.^ 
Go, tell the prince, — run to the Capulets, — 
Raise up the Montagues^— some others search ;'— 

[^Exeunt other Watchmen. 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie ; 
But the true ground of all these piteous woest) 
We cannot without circumstance descry. 

Enter some of the Watch, with Balthasar. 

2 Watch, Here 's Romeo's man, we found him in the 

churchyard. 

dagger as hanging at hit side/ whereas the poem is silent as to 
the place where it hung, and our author, governed by the fashion 
•f his own time, supposes it to have hung at Romeo's bad.' 
<* And then past deadly fear (for life ne had she care,) 
** With hasty hand she did draw out the dagger that he 
ware/* Malone. 

1 —— rAere rust, and let me die.'] is the reading of the qaarto 
1599. Tiiat of 1597 gives the passage thus : 
" I; noise I then must I be resolute. 
*♦ Oh, happy dagger! thou shalt end my fear; 
•* Jiest in my bosom :' thus I come to thee." 
The alteration was probably made by the poet, when he ints^ 
duced the words, 

•* This is thy theathV Steevent. 

9 ^aise up the Montagues , — some others search, '^^'] Here seems 
to be a rhyme intended, which may be easily restored : 
** Raise up the Montagues. Some others, po. 
^* We see the ground whereon these woes oo lie, 
•* But the true ground of all this piteous woe 
" We cannot without circumstance descry." yohnsm* 
It was often thought sufficient, in the time of Shakspeare^ for 
the second and fourth lines in a stanza, to rhyme with each other. 
It were to be wished that an apology as sufficient could be of- 
ftTQd for this WalchmaTOac\VL^\iW \ife\>weeti ^round% the •arthj aiui 
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1 Watch. Hold him in safety 9 till the prince come hither. 

Enter another Watchman, with Friar Laurence. 

3 Watch, Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs, and 

weeps: 
We took this mattock and this spade from him, 
As he was coming from this churchyard side. 
1 Watch. A great suspicion ; Stay the friar too. 

Enter the Prince and Attendant9, 
Prince, What misadventure is so early up. 
That calls our person from our morning's rest? 

Enter Capulet, JLarfy Capulet, and Others. 

Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek abroad ?3 

La. Cetfi, The people in the street cry— Romeo, 
Some — Juliet, and some — Paris ; and all run. 
With opei jutcry, toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this, which startles in our ears?* 

i Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris slain ; 
And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kilPd. 

Prince. Search, seek, and know how this foul murder 
comes. 

1 Watch. Here is a friar, and slaughter*d Romeo^s man ; 
With instruments upon them, fit to open 
These dead men's tombs. 

Cafi. 0, heavens ! — O, wife 1 look how our daughter 
bleeds 
This dagger hath mista'en, — for, lo ! his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague^^ 
And is mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom.* 

3 that they 80 shriek abroad?'] Thus the folio and the un- 
dated quarto. The quarto of 1599 has — that is so shriek abroad. 

" Malone. 

4 What fear is this, vjhich startles in our ears?] The old copies 
read — in^our ears. The emendation was made by Dr. Johnson. 

McUone. 

5 This dagger hath mista^en^^or, lo ! his house 
Is empty on the had of Montague^ — 

And is mis-sheathed in 4ny daughter's bosom^] The modem edi- 
tors (contrary to the authority of all the ancient copies, and with- 
out attention to the disagreeable assonnnce of sheath undsheathed, 
which was first introduced by Mr. Po^^w) read : 

" This dagger hath mistaken ; for, lo ! the sheath 
** Lies empty on the back of Montague, 
The point mis-sheathed in my dau^\tit?%\j«w«i7* 



€i 
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La, Cafi, O me ! this sight of death is as a bell/ 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Enter Montague and Others, 

Prince, Come, Montague ; tor thou art early up,* 
To see thy son and heir more early down. 

Mon, Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night ;^ 
Grief of my son's exile halh stopp*d her breath: 
What further woe conspires against mine age ? 



The quarto, 1597, erroneously, 

** — — . this dagger hath mistooke ; 
•*For (loe) the back is empty of yong Montague, 
^ And it mis-slieathed iu my daughter's bosoine.*' 
If we do not read — it instead of /*, Capulet will be made t« 
say— 7^ scabbard is at once empty on the back of Montague, and 
eheathed in Juliet** bosom. 

Shakspeare quaintly represents the dagger as having mistaken 
its place, and <* it mis.sheathed, i. e. " roia-sheathed itself" in the 
bosom of Juliet. 

The quarto, 1609, and the folio, 1623, offer the same reading, 
except that they concur in giving i* instead of it. 

It appears that the dagger was anciently worn behind the back. 
So, in The longer thou livtst the mxire Fool thou arty 1570: 
" Thou must weare thy sword by thy side, 
** And thy dagger handsumly at thy backe** 
Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, &c. an ancient collection of satires, 
no date : 

** See you the huge bum dagger at his backeT* 
The epithet applied to the dagger, shows at what part of the 
^ack it was worn. Steevens. 

The words, ^*for, lo ! his house is em,pty on the back of Monta- 
gue^* are to be considered as parenthetical. In a former part of 
this scene we have a similar construction. 

My reading [/*] is that of the undated quarto, that of 1609, 
and the folio. Malone. 

6 .^^for thou art early up, &c.] This speech (as appears from 
the following passage in The Second Part of the Dovjnfall of Ro- 
bert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601) has somethmg proverbial in it: 

" In you, i* with, the proverb 's verified, 

" Tou are early up, and yet are ne'er the near.'* Steevens. 

7 Alas, my liege, my voifi is dead to-mght /] After this line the 
quarto, 1597, adds, 

" And young Benvolio is deceased too.** 
But this, I suppose, the poet rejected, on hi& revision of the 
play, as unnecessary slaughter. Steevens. 

The line, which gives an account of Benvolio's death, was pro- 
bably thrown in to accownX ^ox\i\& i^^^w^ ^vstDkiVsos interesting 
scene. Eition* 
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Prince, Look, and thou shalt see.^ 

M6n. O thou untaught I* what manners is in this, 
"To press before thy father to a grave ? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
'Till we can<:lear these ambiguities, 
And know their spring, their head, their true descent J 
And then will I be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death : Mean time forbear, 
And let mischance be slave to patience.— 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 

Fri, I am the greatest, able to do least, ^ 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder; 
And here 1 stand, both to impeach and purge 
Myself condemned and myself excus'd. 

Prince, Then say at once what thou dost know in this. 

Fri, I will be brief,* for my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale.^ 
Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet ; 

^ Look, and thou shalt see."] These words, as they stand, being 
■of no kindred to metre, we may fairly suppose tliat some others 
have been casually omitted. Perhaps, our author wrote: 
Look in this monument, and thou shalt see. Steevens. 

9 thou untaught/ &c.] So, in The Tragedy of Darius, 1603: 
** Ah me ! malicious fates nave done me wrong: 
** Who came first to the world, should first depart. 
«* It not becomes the old t' o'er-live the young; 
** This dealing is prepost'rous and o*er-thwart." Steepens. 

Ag^n, in our poet's I^ape of Lucrece: 

** If children pre-deceasc progenitors, 

•* We are their offspring, and they none of ours.** Malone. 

1 1 will be brief] It is much to be lamented, that the poet did 
not conclude the dialogue with the action, and avoid a narrative 
«f events which the audience already knew. Johnson. 

Shakspeare was led into this uninteresting narrative by follow- 
ing too closely The Tragicall Hy story of Romeus and Juliet. 

Malone. 

In this poem (which is subjoined to the present edition of the 
|)lay) the bodies of the dead are removed to a publick scaffold, 
and from that elevation is the Friar's narrative delivered. The 
same circumstance, as I have already observed, is introduced in 
the last scene of Hamlet, Vol. XV Steevens. 

2 — my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale.'] So, in the Qlst Psalm: 
*• — when thou art angry, all our days are gone; we brin^ qvw 
ycAra to »n end, sls it were a tale that \8 \o\d?^ MaUne. 
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And she, there dead, that Romeo's fidthful wife : 
I mtfried them ; and their stolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whose midmely deatJi 
Banish'd the new-made bridegroom from this city; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin'd. 
Yon— to remove that siege of grief from her,— 
Betroth' d, and would have married her perforce, 
To county Paris : — Then comes she to me ; 
And, with wild looks, bid me devise some means 
To rid her from this second marriage, 
Or, in my cell there would she kill herself. 
Then gave I her, so tutor'd by my art, 
A sleeping potion ; which so took effect 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death: meantime I writ to Romeo, 
That he should hither come as this dire night, 
To help to take her from her borrow'd g^ve, 
Being the time the potion's force should cease. 
But he which bore my letter, friar John, 
Was staid by accident ; and yesternight 
Return'd my letter back : Then all alone, 
At the prefixed hour of her waking, 
Came I to take her from her kindred's vault; 
Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 
Till I conveniently could send to Romeo : 
But, when I came, (some minute ere the time 
Of her awakening) here untimely lay 
The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 
She wakes ; and I entreated her come forth, 
And bear this work of heaven with patience : 
But then a noise did scare me from the tomb ; 
And she, too desperate, would not go with me, 
But (as it seems) did violence on herself. 
All this I know; and to the marriage 
Her nurse is privy : And, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrific'd, some hour before his time, 
Unto the rigour of severest law. 

Prince. We still have known thee for a holy man.- 
Where 's Romeo's man ? what can he say in this ? 

Bal. I brought my master news of Juliet's death ; 
And then in post Vie caiue ivoxsv Mantua, 
To this same place^ lo \.\^^ saiafc xas«>xrn\«\\\. 
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This letter he early bid me give his father ; 
And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault) 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince, Give me the letter, 1 will look on it.— 
Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch ?— • 
Sirrah, what made your master in this place ? 

Page. He came with flowers to strew his lady's grave ; 
And bid me stand aloof, and so I did : 
Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb ; 
And, by and by, my master drew on him ; 
And then I ran away to call the watch. 

Prince, This letter doth make good the friar's word$, 
Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 
And here he writes— that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor 'pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet^-^ 
Where be these enemies ? Capulet ! ^ontague ! — 
See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love 4 
And I, for winking at your discords too. 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen:^ — all are punish'd. 

Ckifi, O, brother Montague, give me thy hand ; 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 

^071. But I can give thee more : 

For I will raise her statue in pure gold ; 
That, while Verona by that name is known. 
There shall no figure at such rate be set. 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 



^ ^ H<ne lott a brace of kin9menf\ Mercutio and Paris: M«rcu- 
tio is expressly called the prince's kinsman in Act III, so. iv, and 
that P«*is also was the prince's kinsman, may be inferred from 
the following passages. Capulet, speaking of the couht in the 
fourth Act, cte^ribes him as " a gentleman of princefy parentage," 
and, after he is killed, Romeo says: 
<* Let me peruse this face ; 
«« _ MercuHoU kiruman, noble county Paris.** Maltme. 

A brace of kinsmen: — ] The sportsman's term— ^race, which on 
the present occasion is seriously employed, is in general applied 
to men in contempt Thus, Prospero in The Tempcit, addressing 
iMmself to Sebastian and Antonio, says: — 

<* But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded* 
*' I here 6'c.— " Steevem. 

VOL. XII . L\ 
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Cap.. As rich shall Romeo by his lady lie \ 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! 

Prince, A glooming peace^ this morning with it 
brings ; 
The sun, for sorrow^ will not show his head: 
Go hence, to have niore talk of these sad things; 
Some shall be pardon'd, and some punished:^ 
For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.* [^Exeunt^ 

* A glooming ptact Sec.] The modem editions reiul — gloomy g 
^but gloomingt which is un old reading, may be the true ooe. So, 

in TU SpanUh Tragedy^ 1603: 

** Through dreadful shades of ever -glooming night.** 
To gloom is an ancient verb used by Spenser; and I meet with 
it likewise in the play of Tom Tyler and hU Wife^ 1661: 
" If either he gaspeih or gloomeih.** Steevau. 
Gloomy is the reading of the old copy in 1597 ; for which ^/osm- 
ing was substituted in that of 1599. Malone. 

^ Som^e thall be pardorCdt and tome punished c'\ This seems te be 
not a resolution in the prince, but a reflection on the various dis- 
pensations of Providence; for who was there that could justly be 
punished by any human law ? Edmardji*9 MSS. 

This line has reference to the novel from which the fable is 
taken. Here we read that Juliet's female attendant was banished 
for concealing the marriage ; Romeo's servant set at liberty be- 
cause he had only acted in obedience to his master's orders ; the 
apothecar} taken, toitured, condemned, and hanged ; while friar 
Laurence was permitted to retire to a hermitage in the neigh- 
boiu'hood of Verona, where be ended his life iu penitence and 
tranquillity. Steeven*. 

7 — yuliet and her Romeo.'] Shakspeare has not effected the 
alteration of this play by introducing any new incidents, but 
merely by adding to the length of the scenes. 

The piece appears to have been always a very popular one. 
Marston, in his Satires, 1598, says: 

" Luscus, w hat 's play'd to-day ? — ^faith, now I know 
** I set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
" Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo." Steerens. 
For never was a story of more woe. 

Than this of Juliet and her Iiomeo.'\ These lines seem to have 
been formed on the concluding couplet of the poem of JRomeus 
and yuliet i 

" ^— amonrj the monuments that in Verona been, 
"There is no monument more worthy of the sight, 
** Than is the tomb of Juliet, and Romeus her knight." 

Malone- 

• This plav is one o? \\\e luc^^t \i\c^8\u^ of onr author's per- 
formances. The scenes ^tebw^v ^^^"^'^^^^^"**^^^^^^'^^'^'^^^^^' 
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rous and important, the catastrophe irresistibly aflTecting, and 
the process of the action carried on with such probability, at least 
with such congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakspeare to exhibit the 
conversation of gentlemen, to represent the airy sprightliness of 
juvenile elegance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which 
might easily reach his time, of a declaration made by Shakspeare, 
that he was obliged to kill Mercutio in the third Act, lest he should 
have been killed by him. Yet he thinks him no such Jormidable per- 
son, but that he might have lived through the play, and died in his bed, 
without danger to the poet. Dryden well knew, had lie been in 
quest of truth, in a pointed sentence, that more regard is com- 
monly had to the words than the thought, and that it is very sel- 
dom to be rigorously unders*ood. Mercutio*s wit, gaiety, and 
courage, will always procure him friends that wish him a longer 
life; but his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the time 
allotted him in the construction of the play ; nor do I doubt the 
ability of Shakspeare to have continued his existence, though 
some of his sallies are perhaps out of the reach of Dryden; whose 
genius was not very fertile of merriment, nor ductile to humour, 
but acute, argumentative, comprehensive, and sublime. 

The Nurse is one of the characters in which the author de- 
lighted : he has, with great subtility of distinction, drawn her at 
once loquacious and secret, obsequious and insolent, trusty and 
dishonest. 

His comick scenes are happHy wrought, but his pathetick 
strains are always polluted with some unexpected depravations. 
His persons, however distressed, have a conceit left them in their 
Tnueryf a miserable conceit.* Johnson, 

* This quotation is also found in the Preface to Dryden's Fa- 
bles : *• Just yohn Littletoit in Bartholomev) Fair, who had a con- 
<Neit (as he teus you) left him in his misery ; a miserable conceit.'^ 

Steevens, 
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TO THE READER. 

ABfID tbe detot rodoea the nKMmtaiiie bene 

B^ges forth unfonnd, unlyke hendfe, her yooge^ 

Nought eb but himpet of fleshe, whhouten beare • 

In tract of time, her often lyddng tong 

Geres them nich shape, as doth, ere long, delight 

The lookers on; or, when one dogge doth shake 

With mooskd month the jqyntes too weake to fight. 

Or, when opright he standeth by his stake, 

(A noble creast !} or wylde in savage wood 

A dosyn dogges one holdeth at a baye. 

With gaping month and stayned jawes with blood ; 

Or els, when from the fiothest heavens, they 

The lode-starres are, the wery pilates marke. 

In stormes to gyde to haven the tossed barke ;— 

Right so my mose 
Hath now, at length, with traveU long, brought forth 
Her tender whel^, her divers kindes of style. 
Such as they are, or nought, or little woorth. 
Which carefull traveU and a longer whyle 
May better shape. The eldest of them loQ 
I oner to the stake ; my yoathfull woorke. 
Which one reprochefuU mouth might overthrowe : 
The rest, unlickt as yet, a whyle shall lurke, 
Tyll Tyme geve strength^ to meete and match in fight. 
With Slaunder's whelpes. Then shall they tell of stryfe,. 
Of noble trympbes, and deedes of martiaJ might : 
And shall geve rules of chast and honest lyfe. 
The whyle, I pray, that ye with favour blame. 
Or rather not reprove the laughing game 

Of this m^ mus^. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

LOVE hath infbmed twayne by sodayn sight. 

And both do g^unt the thing that both desyre : 

They wed in shrif^ by counsell of a frier; 

Young Romeus clymes fayre Juliets bower by night. 

Three monthes he doth enjoy his cbeefe delight : 

By Tybalt's rage provoked unto 3rre, 

He payeth death to Tybalt for his hyre. 

A banisht man, he scapes by secret flight : 

New marriage is offred to his wyfe \ 

She drinkes a drinke that seemes to reve her breMb; 

They bury her, that sleping yet hath lyfe. 

Her husband heares the tydinges of her death ; . 

He drinkes his bane; and $he, with Romeus' knyle,^. 

When she awakes, bet »«\&,«h&l she sleath. 
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THERE is beyond the Alps a towne of ancient fame* 
Where bright renoune yet shineth cleare> Verona men it name^ 
B} It in an happy time, bylt on a fertyle soyle, - 
Maynteined by the heavenly fiites, and by the townish toyle. 



* In a preliminary note on Borneo and Juliet I observed that it 
was founded on The TrugicaU Hy story of Romeus and Juliet t pant- 
ed in 1562. That piece being almost as rare as a manuscript, I 
reprinted it a few years ago, and shall give It a place here as % 
proper supplemsnt to the commentaries on this tragedy. 

From the following lines in An Epitaph on the Death of Maitter 
Arthur Brooke drounde in pasting to Nevj-Haven, by George Tu- 
berville, [Epitaphes, Epigrammes, &c. 1567>] we learn that the 
former was the author of this poem : 

** Apollo lent him lute, for solace sake, 

** To sound his verse by touch of stately string,. 
** And of the never-fading baye did make 

** A lawrell crowne, about his browes to cling« 
** In proufe that he for myter did excell,. 

** As may be judge by Julyet and her mate; 
\* For there he shewde his cunning passing well^. 

*' When he the tale to English did translate. 
** But what I as he to forraig^e realm was bound,. 

•• With others moe his soveraig^e queene to serve> 
'* Amid the seas unluckie youth was drownd, 
*' More speedie death than such one did deserve." 
The original relater of this story was Luigt da Porto, a gentle- 
man of Vicenza, who died in 1529 : His novel did not appear till 
some years after his death ; being first printed at Venice,, in oc- 
tavo, in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. In an epistle pre- 
fixed to this work, which is addressed Mia belliwma e leggiadra 
Madonna Lueina Savorgnana, the author gives the followmg ac- 
count (probably a fictitious one) of the manner in which he be- 
came acquainted with this story : 

" As you yourself have seen, when heaven had not as yet le- 
velled against me its whole wrath, in the fair spring af my youth. 
I. devoted myself to the profession of arms, and, following therein 
many brave and valiant men, for some years I served in your de- 
lightful country, Frioli, through every part of which, in the course 
of my private service, it was my duty to roam, I was ever ac- 
customed, when upon any expedition on horseback, to bring with 
me an archer of mine, whose name was Peregrino, a man about 
M/ x^^^^ oJ^* ^^M practised in the im\VUr} axx^ ^'^«u»;i^<:$sce^ 
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Tlie finutefiin hilles ibove, the pleaiant yaks belowe,^ 

The sil?er stzeaipe with pj^el depe, th^ through the town doth 

flow; 
The store of springes thst serve for use* and eke for ease. 
And other moe conuno4itie9» which ^^t may and please ; 
Eke many certayne signes of thinges betyde of olds. 
To fyll the boungry eyes of those that curiously beholde ; 
Doe ipake this towne to he preferde above the rest 
Of LombM>d townes, or at the least, compared with the best. 
In which whyle Escalus as prince alone did raygne. 
To reache rewarde unto the good, to paye the lewde with payne^ 
Alas ! I rewe to thinke, an heavy happe befell. 
Which Boccace skant, not my rude tonge, were able lb<u*tii to teB. 



panion, and, I'dce almost all his countrymen of Verona, a great 
talker This man was not only a brave and experienced so&er^ 
but of a gay and lively disposition, and, more perhaps than be^ 
came his age, was for ever in love ; a quality which gave a double 
value to his valour. Hence it was that he delighted in relating the 
most amusing novels, especially such as treated of love, uid this 
he did with more grace and with better arrangement than any I 
have ever heard. It therefore chanced that, departing from Gra- 
discs, where I was quartered, and, with this archer and two other 
of my servants, travelling, perhaps impelled by love, to wards Udi- 
no, which route was then extremely solitary', and entirely ruined 
and burned up by th^ war,^wholly absorbed in thought, and riding 
at a distance from the others, this Peregrino drawing near me, as 
ime who guessed my thoughts, thus addressed me: * Witt you then 
for ever live this melancholy life, because a cruel and disdainful 
fair one does not love you ? though I now speak against myself 
yet, since advice is easier to give than to follow, I must tell you, 
master of mine, that, besides its being disgraceful in a man ok 
your profession to remain long in the chains of love, almost all 
the ends to which he conducts us are so replete with misery, that 
it is dangerous to follow him. And in testimony of what I say, 
if it so please you, I could relate a transaction that happened m 
my native city, the recounting of which will render the way less 
solitary and less disagreeable to us ; and in this relation you would 
perceive how two noble lovers were conducted to a miserable and 
piteous death.'^And now, upon my making him a sign of my wil- 
lingness to listen, he thus began.** 

The phrase, in the beginning of this passage, vjhen heaven had ' 
not aa yet levelied against me its vihole vsrath^ will be best explained 
by some account of the author, extracted fit)m Crescimbeni, Is* 
toria delta Vulgar Poesia, T. V. p. 91 : «• Luigi da Porto, »;;Vi- 
centine, was, in his youth, on account of his valour, made a leader 
in the Venetian army; but, fighting against the (Germans in Fri- 
uJi, w^as so wounded, thai Vie remained for a timeVhoUy disabled, 
a^id afterwards larf^e and weaJt dwrvw^^Vvv^Xv^^*, wv^VVeh accoimt^ 

quitting the professicwi oi aims,\i^^i«xwX\«n»^\a\^NNfcTC vs; 
** *^ lAaVn«^ 
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Within my trembling hande my penne doth shake for feare. 
And, on my colde amazed head, upright doth stand my hearf . 
But sith shee doeth commaunde. whose hest I must obeye. 
In mooming verse a woful chaunce to tell I will assaye. 
Helpe, learned Pallas, heipe, ye Muses mih your art. 
Kelp, aU ye damned feends, to tell of joyes retournd to smart: 
Help eke, ye sisters three, my skillesse pen tindyte. 
For you it causd, which I alas ! unable am to wryte. 

There were two auncient stocks, which Fortune hygh did plaDe 
Above the rest, indewd with welth, and nobler of their race; 
Lovd of the common sorte, lovd of the prince alike. 
And lyke unhappy were they both, when Fortune list to stryke; 
Whose prayse with equal blast Fame in her trumpet blew; 
The one was clyped Capelet, and thother Mountague. 
A wonted use it is, that men of likely sorte, 
(I wot not by what furye forsd) envye eache others porte* 
S« these, whose e^U state bred envye pale of hew. 
And then of grudging envies roote blacke hate and rancor grew ; 
As of a littel sparke oil ryseth xmghty fyre. 
So, of a kyndled sparke of grudge, in flames flash oute their eyfe : 
And then theyr deadly foode, first hatchd of trifling stryfe. 
Did bathe in bloud of smarting woundes, — it reved breth and lyf<^. 
No legend lye I tell; scarce yet theyr eyes be drye, - 
That did behold the gryaly aight witih W^t und weeping eye. 
But when the prudent prince who there the scepter Tielde, 
So great a new disorder in his commonweale behelde. 
By jentyl meane he sought their choler to asswage. 
And by perswasion to appease their blameful furious rage ; 
But both his woords and tyme the prince hath spent in vayne^ 
So rooted was the inward hate, he lost his buysy payne. 
When frendly sage advise ne gentyll woords avayle. 
By thoadring threats and princely powrc their courage gan he 

quayle; 
In hope that when he had the wasting flame supprest. 
In time he should quyte quench the sparke that boomd within 

their brest. 
Now whylst these kyndreds do remayne in this estate. 
And eche with outward frendly shew doth hyde his inward hate. 
One Romeus, who was of race a Mountague, 
Upon whose tender chyn as yet no manlyke beard there grewe^. 
Whose beauty and whose shape so farre the rest dyd stayne. 
That from the cheef of Veron vouth he greatest fame dyd gvyne^ 
Hath found a mayde so fayre (he founde so foul his happe) 
Whose beauty, shape, and comely grace, did so his heart eo^ 

trappe. 
Thai from his owne affayres his thought she did remove; 
Onely he sought to honour her, to serve her and to love. _., - 
To her he wnteth oft, oft messengers are sent, ' 

At leng^, in hope of better spede, himselfe the lover went; 
Present to pleade for gp*ace, which absent was not foonde. 
And to discover to her eye hb new TeceaNed vcnlXi*^^. 
But Bbe that from her youth was fo&tre^ c^ctmot^ 
With rertuea foode, andtMi^t inw^olftoim^^m^w&^^sstRT 



By aaiatwcte did cuite ofi* thaflTections of bis love, 

Thia.be no more ocoHsion had so vayne a sutc to mpve: 

So siera^ she wus of cliere. (for ail xhe p^yne he topk^}, 

That, in reward of tcyle, she would not gfeve a frendly look^s 

And yet how much she did with constant minde rei\ re, 

So miifih the Biore hia fervent mi nde vns^s prickt fourth by desyi^ 

But when he, many ipontbes, hopeless of his recure. 

Had sensed her, who forced Qot what i)ayne4 he did endure^ 

jf^x length he thought to L^aire Verona, and to prove 

If chaiinge of place might chaunge away his ill -bestowed k>ve; 

And speaking to himselfe, thiis gan l^e mal^e bis nume-* 

''What booteth me to love and serve a feU untJbankiuU one, 

Sith that my bumble sute, apd labour sowde m. vayoe. 

Can reape none other iriute at all but s$x>me and proude disdayne .' 

What way she seekes to goe, the same I seeke to runne. 

But she the path wherein I treade with spedy flight doth shuane. 

I cannot live except that nere to her I be; 

She is ay best content when she is farthest of from me. 

Wherefore henceforth I will farre from her take my flighty 

Berhapsg mine eye once banished by i^baence fi^m her aigfal^ 

This fyre of myne, that by ber pleasant eyne is fed, 

Skall Uttle and little weare awa^', and quite at last be ded." 

But whilest he did decree this purpose still to k^pe* 
A contrary repugnant tboui^ aaii^ i« iMs brest so depe^ 
That doutefbl is be now which of the twi^oe ia bes!t» 
In syghs, in teares, in plainte, in care, in sorrow and uores^ 
He mones the daye, he wakes the long and werey night; 
So depe hath love, with pearcing hand, ygrav'd her l^wty bri^ 
Within bis brest, and hath so mastred quyte his hart. 
That he of force must yelde ks thrall;— no way is kfr to start 
He cannot stave his steppe, but forth styll must be ronne. 
He languisbeih and melts awaye, as snowe agajnist the soum. 
His kyndred and alyes do wonder what he ayles» 
And eche of them in frendly wyse his heavy hap bewayks. 
But one emong the rest, the trustiest of his feehes, 
Farre more than he with coimsel fild, and ryper of his yeeres^ 
Gan sharply him rebuke ; such love to him he bare. 
That he was fellow of bis smart, and partner of his care. 
« What meanst thou Romeus, quoth he, what doting rage 
Doth make thee thus consume away the best part of thine age» 
In seking ber that scomes, and bydes her from thy sight. 
Not forsii^ all thy great expence, ne yet thy honour bright. 
Thy teares, thy wretched lyfe, ne thine unspotted truth, 
Whieh are of force, I weene, to move the hardest hart to rathe i 
Now, for our frendships sake, and for thy health, I pray 
That thou hencelborth become thine owne :^0 g^ve no mone away 
Unto a thanklea wight thy pretious free estate : 
In that thou lovest such a one thouseemst thy aeU to hate. 
For she doth love els where, and then thy time is lome ; 
Or eh (what boolelVi thee to sueVy VA\«a c^vjri «Ue hath forswomt. 
Both yong thou art of yerea, aRd\i\^\si^tstV\soR* ^gn«^x 
iVlwt man is Utiw di«94taMiiiaatfiia\^V^\ttS^%»%^ 
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By painiQll studies mesne gfe at learning ^httst th6li wornie^ 

Thy parents have none other heyre, tJtoU an tMeyr onely soiitio. 

What greater greefe, trow^t thou, what woful dediy smart, 

ShouWido be able to distfaine thy seely fathers haft. 

As in his age to «ee the plonged deepe<in.viGe, 

When greatest hope he hath to heare thy vertties fame arise? 

What shall thy kinsmen think, thou cause of all their ruthe ? 

Thy dedly foes doe laugh to skorne thy yll employed youth. 

Wherefore my coansell is, th«t thou henceforth beg^nne 

To knowe and flye the errour which to long thou livedst in* 

Remove the veaJe of lore that kepes thine eyes «o biynde. 

That thou ne eanst the ready path of thy forefathers fynde. 

But if unto ihy will so much in thrall thou art. 

Yet in some other place bestowe thy witles,wandring hart. 

Choose out some wiK)rthy dame, her hoiior thou, and 8eri«, 

Who will give eare to thy complaint, and pitty ere thou stelPTe. 

But sow no more thy paynes in such a barraine soyle 

As yelds in harvest time no crop, in recompence of toyle. 

£re long the townish dames together will resort. 

Some one of beauty, favour, shape, and of so lovely porte. 

With so fast fixed eye perhaps thou mayst beholde. 

That thou shalt quite forget thy love and passions past of olde." 

The yong mans listning eare receivd the holsome sounde. 
And reasons truth y-planted so, within his heade had grounde; 
That now with healthy coole y-tempred is the heate. 
And piece-meale weares away the greefe that erst his heart did 

freate. 
To his approved frend a solemne othe he plight. 
At every feast y-kept by day, and banquet made by night. 
At pardons in the churche, at games in open streate. 
And every where he would resort where ladies wont to mete ; 
Eke should his savage heart like all indii^rently. 
For he would vew and judge them all with unallured eye. 
How happy had he been, had he not been forswome ! 
But twice as happy had he been, had he been never borne. 
For ere the moone could thrise her wasted homes i*enew, 
False Fortune cast for him, poore wretch, a mischiefe new to 
brewc. 

The wery winter nightes restore the Christmas games. 
And now the seson doth invite to banquet townish dames. 
And fyrst in Capels house, the chiefe of all the kyn 
Sparth for no cost, the wonted use of banquets to begin. • 

No lady fayre or fowle was in Verona towne. 
No knight or gentleman of high or lowe renowne. 
But Capilet himselfe hath byd unto his Teast, 
Or, by his name in paper sent, appointed as a geast. 
Yong damsels thither flocke, of bachelers a rowte. 
Not so much for the banquets sake, as bewties to serche out. 
But not a Montagew would enter at his gate, 
(For, as you heard, the Capilets and they were at debate) 
Save Romeus, and he in maskc, with hydden face« 
The supper done, with other five did prease itvXo \\i^\\»R.?" 
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When tliej bad miskd a wbOe with damet in courtly wise. 

All did unmaake; the rest did shew tbem to tbeyr Udiea eyes; 

But baahiiill Romeua with shamefast hce Ibraooke 

The open preaae, and him withdrew into the chambers Doake. 

But brighter than the sumie the waxen torches shoDe, 

That, maogre what he could, he was espyd of every one. 

But of the women cheefe, theyr gaaing eyes that threwe. 

To woonder at his sightly shape, and bewties spotles hewe? 

With which the heavens him had and nature so bedect. 

That ladies, thought the fayiest dames, were ibwle in his resp^ 

And in theyr head besyde an other woonder rose. 

How he durst put himselfe in throng among so many foes : 

Of courage stoute they thought his cumming to procede. 

And women love an hudy hart, as I in stories rede. 

The Capilets disdayne the presence of theyr foe. 

Yet they simpcesse theyr styred yre ; the cause I doe not knowe : 

Perhaps tonend thm gestes the courteous knights are loth ; 

PeriiapB they stay nom sharpe revenge, dreadyng the princes 

wroth; 
Perhaps fi^ that they shamd to exercise theyr rage 
Within their house, gainst one alone, and him of tender age. 
They use no taunting talke, ne harme him by tbeyre deede. 
They neytber say, what makst thou here, ne yet they say, Gofl 

speede. 
So that he freely might the ladies view at ease. 
And they also behelding him their chaunge of fansies please : 
Which Nature had hym taught to doe with such a grace. 
That there was none but joyed at his being there in place. 
With upright beame he wayd the beauty of ecbe dame. 
And judgd who best, and who next her, was wrought in natufts 

frame. 
At length he saw a mayd, right fayre, of perfect shape, 
(Which Thesus or Paris would have chosen to their rape) 
Whom erst he never sawe ; of all she pleasde him most ; 
Within bimselfe he sayd to her, thou justly mayst thee boste 
Of perfet shapes renowne and beauties sounding prayse. 
Whose like ne hath, ne shall be scene, ne liveth in our dayes. 
And whilst l)e fixd on her his pailiall perced eye. 
His former love, for which of late he ready was to dye. 
Is nowe as quite forgotte as it bad never been : 
The proverbe saith, unminded oft are they that are unseene. 
And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive. 
So novel love out of the minde the auncient love doth rive. 
This sodain kindled fyre in time is wox so great. 
That only death and both theyr blouds might quench the 6eiy 

heate. 
When Romeus saw bimselfe in this new tempest tost. 
Where both was hope of pleasant port, and daunger to be lost, 
He doubtefiill skasely knew what countenance to keepe ; 
in Lethies doud V\i& Ntotvled flames were quenchd and drenched 

deepe. 
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Yea he forgets himselfe, ne is the wretch so bolde 

To aske her name that without force hath him in bondage folde ; 

Nc how tunloose his bondes doth the poore foole devise. 

But onely seeketh by her sight to feede his houngry eyes ; 

Through them he swalloweth downe loves sweete empoysonde 

baite: 
How surely are the wareles wrapt by those that lye in wayte ! 
So is the poyson spred throughout his bones and vaines, 
That in a while (alas the while) it hasteth deadly paines. 
Whilst Juliet, for so ihis gentle damsell hight. 
From syde to syde on every one dyd cast about her sight. 
At last her floting eyes were ancored fast on him. 
Who for her sake dyd banish health and freedome from eche 

limme. 
He in her sight did seeme to passe the rest, as farre 
As Phoebus shining beames do passe the brightnes of a starre. 
In wayte laye warlike Love with golden bo we and shaft. 
And to his eare with steady hand the bowstring up he raft : 
Till now she had escapde his sharpe inflaming darte. 
Till now he listed not assaulte her yong and tender hart. 
His whetted arrow loosde, so touchde her to the quicke. 
That through the eye it strake the hart, and there the hedde di* 

sticke. 
It booted not to strive. For why ? — she wanted strength ; 
The weaker aye unto the strong, of force, must yeld at length. 
The pomps now of the feast her heart gyns to despyse ; 
And onely joyeth whan her eyeu meete with her lovers eyes. 
When theyr new smitten hearts had fed on loving gleames, 
Whilst, passing too and fro theyr eyes, y -mingled were theyt 

beames, 
£che of these lovers gan by others lookes to knowe. 
That frendship in theyr brest had roote, and both Would have it 

grow. 
When thus in both theyr harts had Cupide made his breache. 
And eche of them had sought the meane to end the warre by 

speach. 
Dame Fortune did assent, theyr purpose to advaunce. 
With torch in hand a comely knight did fetch her foorth to daunc^; 
She quit herselfe so well and witli so trim a grace 
That she the cheefe prayse wan that night from all Verona race : 
The whilst our Romeus a place had warely wonne, 
Nye to the seate where she must sit, the daunce once beyngdonnc. 
Fayre Juliet tourned to her chayre with pleasant cheere, 
And glad she was her Romeus approched was so neere. 
At thone syde of her chayre her lover Romeo, 
And on the other syde there sat one cald Mercutio ; 
A courtier that eche where was highly had in price. 
For he was courteous of his speeche, and pleasant of deviiCt^ 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde. 
Such was emong the bashful maydes Mercutio to beholde. 
With frendly gripe he ceasd fayre Juliets sno\\ish hand*. 
A gyft he had, that Nature gave bim \n\:i\s isvfa\2D\s\^\>%BA> 
VOL. XIL M m 
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Thatfrosen mounUyne yse was never halfe so cold. 

As were his handes, though nere so neere the fire he did them 

hold. 
As soon as had the knight the vin^ins right hand raught, 
Witliin his trembling hand her left hath loving Ron^ieus caught. 
For he wist well himselfe for her abode most payne, 
And well he wist she lovd him best, unless she list to fayne. 
Then sjie with slender hand his tender palm hath prest ; 
What joy, trow you, was grafted so in Homeus cloven brest ? 
The sodayne sweete deliglit hath stopped quite his tong, 
Ne can he clame of her his right, ne crave redresse of wrong. 
But she espyd straight waye, by chaunging ot his hewe 
From pale to red, from red to pale, and so from pale anewe, 
That vehment love was cause why so his tong did stay. 
And so much more she lungd to he are what Love could teach him 

saye. 
When she had longed long, and he long held his peace. 
And her desyre of hearing him by sylence did increase. 
At last, with trembling voyce and shaniefast chere, the mayde 
Unto her Homeus toumde her selfe, and thus to him she sayde: 

" O blessed be the time of thy arrivall here !" 
But ere she could speake forih the rest, to her love drewe so nere, 
And so within her mouth her tongue he glewed fast. 
That no one woord could scape her more then what already past. 
In great contented ease the >ong man straight is rapt: 
What chaunce (quoth he) unware to me, O lady mine, is hapt: 
That geves you worthy cause my cumming here to blesse ? 
Fayre Juliet was come agayne unto her selfe by this; 
Fyrst ruthfully she look'd then say'd with smyling chere : 
** Mer\'ayle no whit, my heartes delight, my only knight and feere, 
Mercutio's ysy hande had all to-frosen myne. 
And of thy goodness thou agayne hast warmed it with thyne." 
Whereto with stayed brow gan Romeus replye: 
*• If so the Gods have graunted me suche favor from the skye, 
That by my being here some service I have donne 
That pleaseth you, I am as glad as I a realme had wonne. 
O wel-bestowed tyme that hath the happy hyre, 
Which I woulde wish if I might have my wished harts' desire ! 
For 1 of God woulde crave, as prvse of paynes forpast. 
To serve, obey, and honour you, so long as lyfe shall last : 
As proofe shall teache you playne, if that you like to trye 
His faltles truth, that nill for ought unto his ladye lye. 
But if my touched hand have wai'med yours some dele. 
Assure yourselfe the heate is colde which in your hand you fele, 
Compard to suche quicke sparks and glowing furious gleade. 
As from your bewties pleasant eyne Love caused to proceade ; 
Which have to set on fyre eche feling part of mjne. 
That Ip! my mynde doeth melt a waye, my utward parts do pyne. 
Aiid, but you helpe all whole, to ashes shall I toorne; 
Wherefore, alas! have ruth on him, whom you do force to boorne.'* 

Even with his ended la\e, \.V\e voxcV^is-dvAwce had ende, 
^nd Juliet of force mvis\ip?^n^vQxsv\\«.v yv<i>« -Otv^^^w Vc^w^, 
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His hand she clasped hard, and all her partes dyd shake, 

When laysureles with whispringvoyce thus did she aunswer make: 

" You are no more your own©, deare frend, then 1 am yours; 

My honour sav'd, prest tobey your will, while life cndupea.'* 

Lo ! here the lucky lot that sild true lovers flii<^, 

£che takes away the others hart, and leaves the owne behlnde. 

A happy life is love, if God graunt from above 

That hart with hart by even waight do make exchaunge of love. 

But Romcus gone from her, his hart for care is colde ; 

He hath forget to ask her name, that hath his hart in holde. 

With forged careles cheere, of one he seekes to knowe. 

Both how she hight, and whence she camme, that him enchaunt- 

ed so. 
So hath he learnd her name, and knowth she is no geast. 
Her father was a Capilet, and master of the feast. 
Thus hath his foe in choyse to geve him life or death. 
That scarcely can his wofull brest keepe in the lively breath. 
Wherefore with pitious plaint feerce Fortune dolh he blame. 
That in his ruth and wretched plight doth seeke her laughing 

game. 
And he reproveth love cheefe cause of his unrest. 
Who ease and freedome hath exilde out of his youthfull brest: 
Twise hath he made him serve, hopeles of his rewarde; 
Of both the ylles to choose the lesse, I vveene, the choyse were 

harde, 
Fyrst to a ruthles one he made him sue for grace. 
And now with spurre he forceth him to ronne an endles race. 
Amid these stormy seas one ancor doth him holde, 
He serveth not a cruell one, as he had done of olde ; 
And therefore is content and chooseth still to serve. 
Though hap should sweure that guerdonles the wretched wight 

should starve. 
The lot of Tantalus is, Romeus, like to thine ; 
For want of foode, amid his foode, the myser still doth pyne. 

As carefuU was the mayde what way were best devise, 
To learne his name that intertaind her in so gentle wise ; 
Of whom her hart receivd so depe, so wyde, a wound. 
An ancient dame she calde to her, and in her eare gan rounde : 
(This old dame in her youth had nurst her with her mylke. 
With slender nedel taught hep sow, and how to spyn with sylke.) 
What twayne are those, quoth she, which prease unto the doore. 
Whose pages in their hand do beare two torches light before I 
And then, as eche of them had of his houshold name. 
So she him namd. — Yet once again the young and wyly dame:< — 
" And tell me who is he with vysor in his hand. 
That yonder dooth in masking weede besyde the window stand." 
His name is Romeus, said shee, a Montagewe, 
Whose fathers pryde first styrd the stryfe which both your hous- 

holds re we. 
The word of Montagew her joyes did overthrow. 
And straight instead of happy hope despayre began to growe. 
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What hap have I, quoth she, to love my fathers foe ? 

What, am 1 wer} of my wele ? what, doe 1 uysh my woe r 

But though her grevouse pavnes distraind her tender hart. 

Yet with an outward show of joye she cloked inward smart i 

/«iiu of the coiirtlikc dames her leave so courtly tooke, . 

That none did g^sse the sodein change by changing' of her looke. 

Then at her mothers hest to chamber she her hyed. 

So wel she faynde, mother ne nors the hidden harme descride. 

But when she shoulde have slept as wont she was in bed. 

Not half a wynke of quyet slecpe could barber in her hed; 

For loe, an hugy heape of divers thoughtes arise, 

I'hat rest have banisht from her hart, and slumber from her eyes. 

And now from syde to syde she losseth and she turnes. 

And now for feare she shevereih, and now for love she burnes. 

And now she Ixkes her choyse, and now her choyse she blames. 

And now eche houre within her head a thousand fansyes frames. 

Sometime in mynde to s'op amyd her course begonne, 

Somclinie she vov\es, what so betydc, that tempted race to ronne. 

Thus dangers dred and love within the mayden fought ; 

The fight was fr-erse, continuyng long by their contrary thought. 

In tourning mase of love she wandreth too and fro. 

Then slandeth doulful what to doo; last, overprest with woe. 

How so her fansies cease, her teares did never blin. 

With heavy cheere and wring^d hands thus doth her plaint begfin. 

** Ah silly TOole, quoth she, y-coiight in soottill snare ! 

Ah wretched wench, bewrapt in w^»e ! ah caytife clad with care ! 

Whence come these wandring thoughts to thy unconstant brest, 

By straying thus from raisons lore, that reve thy wonted rest ? 

What if his suttel brayne to fayne have taught his tong. 

And so the snake t'lat lurkes in grasse thy tender hart hath stong : 

What if with frendly speache the travtor lye in wayte. 

As oft the poysond hooke is hid, \* rapt in the pleasant bayte ? 

Oft under cloke of truth hath Falshood servd her lust; 

And toornd their honor into shame, that did to slightly trust. 

What, was not Dido so, a crowned queene, defamd ? 

And eke, for such an heynous cryme, have men not Theseus 

blamd ? 
A thousand stories more, to teache me to beware. 
In Boccace and in Ovids bookes too plainely written are. 
Perhaps, the great revenge he cannot woorke by strength. 
By suttel sleight (my honour staynd) he hopes to woorke at 

length. 
So shall I seeke to find my fathers foe, his game ; 
So (I defylde) Report shall take her trompe of blacke defame. 
Whence she with puffed cheeke shall blowe a blast so shrill 
Of my disprayse, that with the noyse Verona shall she fill. 
Then I, a laughing stocke through all the towne becomme. 
Shall hide my selfe, but not my shame, within an hollow toombe." 
Straight underneath her foote she treadeth in the dust 
Her troblesome thought, as wholly vaine, y-bred of fond distrust. 
** No, no, by God above» I wot It well, quoth shee, 
i^ It hough I rashely spa^ebefote/mika V\^^c'ass.\\.Vi^'&^ 
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That v^bere such perfet shape with pleasant bewty restes. 
There crooked craft and trayson blacke should be appoynted 

gestes. 
Sage writers say, the thoughts are dwelling in the eyne ; 
Then sure I am, as Cupid raig^es, that Romeus is myne. 
The tong the messenger eke call they of the mynd; 
So that I see he loveth me :— shall I then be unkynd ? 
His faces rosy hew I saw full oft to seeke ; 
And straight again it flashed foorth, and spred in eyther cheeke. 
His fixed heavenly eyne that through me quyte did perce 
His thoughts unto my hart, my thoughts thei semed to rehearce. 
What ment his (bltring tung^ in telling of his tale ? 
The trimbling of his joynts, and eke his cooler waxen pale ? 
And whilst I talke with him, himself he hath exylde 
Out of himself, as seemed me ; ne was I sure begylde. 
Those arguments of love Craft wrate not on his face. 
But Natures hand, when all deceyte was banishd out of place. 
What other certayn signes seke I of bis good wil ? 
These doo sufiiee ; and stedfast I will love and serve him styU, 
Till Attropos shall cut my fataU thread of lyfe. 
So that he mynde to make of me his lawful wedded wyfe. 
For so perchaunce this new alliance may procure 
Unto our houses such apeace as ever shall indure." 
Oh how we can perswade ourself to what we like ! 
And how we can diswade our mynd, if ought our mind mislyke I 
Weake arguments are stronge, our fansies streight to frame 
To pleasing things, and eke to shonne, if we mislyke the same. 
The mayde had scarcely yet ended the wery warre. 
Kept in her heart by striving thoughts, when every shining starre 
Had payd his borrowed light, and Phoebus spred in skies 
His gfolden rayes, which seemd to say, now time it is to rise. 
And Romeus had by this forsaken his wery bed. 
Where restles he a thousand thoughts had forged in his bed. 
And while with lingring step by Juliets house he past. 
And upwards to her windowes high his greedy eyes did cast, 
His love that lookd for him there gan he straight espye. 
With pleasant cheere eche greeted is ; she followeth with her eye 
His parting steppes, and he oft looketh backe againe. 
But not so oft as he desyres ; warely he doth refrayne. 
What life were like to love, if dread of jeopardy 
Y-sowerednot the sweete; if love were free from jelosy ! 
But she more sure within, unseene 0|f any wight. 
When so he comes, lookes afler him till he be out of sight. 
In often passing so, his busy eyes he threw. 
That every pane and tooting hole the wily lover knew. 
In happy boure he doth a garden plot espye. 
From which, except he warely wsdke, men may his love descrye ; 
For lo ! it fronted full upon her leaning place. 
Where she is wont to shew her heart by cheerefull frendly fape. 
And lest the arbors might theyr secret love bewraye. 
He doth keepe backe his forward foote from passing there by daye; 

M m 2 
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But when on earth the Night her mantel bUcke hath spred, 

Well-arrode he walketh foorth alone, ne dreadful foes doth dred. 

Whom maketh Love not bold, naye whom makes he not blinde I 

He driveih daungers dread oft times out of the lovers minde. 

By nieht he passeth here a weeke or two in vayne ; 

And K>r the missing of his marke his greefe hath hym nye slaine. 

And Juliet that now doth lacke her hearts releefe, — 

Her Romeus pleasant eyen I mean — is almost dead for greefe. 

£che daye she chaungeth howres, for lovers keepe an howre 

When they are sure to see theyr love, in passing by their bowre. 

Impacient of her woe, she hapt to leane one night 

Within her windowe, and anon the mpone did shine so bright 

That she espyde her loove ; her hart revived sprang ; 

And now for joy she claps her handes, which erst for wo she 

wrang. 
Eke Romeus, when he sawe his long desyred sight. 
His mooming cloke of mone cast of, hath clad him with delight. 
Yet dare I say, of both that she rejoyced more : 
His care was great, hers twise as great was, all the time before; 
For whilst she knew not why he did himselfe absent^ 
In douting both his health and life, his death she did lament. 
For love is fearful oft where is no cause of feare. 
And what love feares, that love laments, as though it chaunced 

weare. 
Of greater cause alway is greater woorke y-bred ; 
While he nought douteth of her helth, she dreads lest he be ded. 
When onely absence is the cause of Romeus smart. 
By happy hope of sight againe he feedes his fainting hart. 
What wonder then if he were wrapt in lesse annoye ? 
Wliat marvel if by sodain sight she fed of greater joy? 
His smaller greefe or joy no smaller love doo prove; 
Ne, for she passed him in both, did she him passe in love : 
But eche of them alike dyd burne in equall flame. 
The wel-beloving knight and eke the wel-beloved dame. 
Now whilst with bitter teares her eyes as fountaines ronne. 
With whispering voice, y-broke with sobs, thus is her tale be- 

gonne : 
** Oh Romeus, of your life too lavas sure you are. 
That ill this place, and at this tyme, to hazard it you dare. 
What if your dedly foes, my kinsmen, saw you here? 
Lyke lyons wylde, your tender partes asonder would they teare. 
In ruth and in disdayne, I, wery of my life. 
With cruell hand my mooming hart would perce with bloudy 

knyfe. 
For you, myne own, once dead, what joy should I have heare ? 
And eke my honor staynd, which I then lyfe do holde more deare.** 

•• Fayre lady myne, dame Juliet, my lyfe (quod bee) 
Even from my byrth committed was to fatall sisters three. 
They may in spyte of foes draw foorth my lively threed ; 
And they also (who so sayth nay) asonder may it shreed. 
But who, to reave my life, his rage and force would bende. 
Perhaps should \.rye uivXo \us i^vjtft\ktt\j \\\.5is»iide defende. 
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« 
Ne yet I love it so, but alwayes, for your sake, 
A sacrifice to death I would my wounded corps betake. 
If my mishappe were such, that here, before your sight, 
I should restore agayn to death, of lyfe my borrowed light. 
This one thing and no more my parting sprite would rewe. 
That part he should before that you by certain trial knew 
The love I owe to you, the thrall I languish in. 
And how I dread to loose the gayne which I do hope to win ; 
And how I wish for lyfe, not for my proper ease. 
But that in it you might I love, you honor, serve and please, 
Till dedly pangs the sprite out of the corps shall send:" 
And thereupon he sware an othe, and so his tale had ende. 

Now love and pitty boyle in Juliets ruthfuH brest ; 
In windowe on her leaning arme her weary head doth rest : 
Her bosome bathd in teares (to witnes inward payne). 
With dreary chere to Romeus thus aunswered she agayne : 
*' Ah my deere Romeus, kepe in these words, (quod she) 
For lo, the thought of such mischaunce already maketh me 
For pity and for dred well nigh to veld up breath ; 
In even ballance peysed are my life and eke my death. 
For so my heart is knit, yea made one selfe with yours. 
That sure there is no greefe so small, by which your myiid en- 
dures. 
But as you suffer payne, so I doo beare in part 
(Although it lessens not your greefe) the halfe of all your smart. 
But these thinges overpast, if of your health and myne 
You have respect, or pity ought my teer-y-weeping eyen. 
In few unfained woords your hidden mynd unfolde. 
That as I see your pleasant face, your heart 1 may beholde. 
For if you do intende my honor to defile. 
In error shall you wander still, as you have done this while : 
But if your thought be chaste, and have on vertue ground. 
If wedlocke be the end and marke which your desyre hath found. 
Obedience set asyde, unto my parents dewe, 
The quarrel eke that long acroe betwene our housholdes grewe. 
Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, 
And following vou where so you goe, my fathers house forsake. 
But if by wanton love and by unlawfull sute 
You thinke in rypest yeres to plucke my maydenhoods dainty 

frute, 
Y0U are begylde ; and now your Juliet you beseekes 
To cease your sute, and suffer her to live among her likes." 
Then Romeus, whose thought was free from fowle desyre. 
And to the the top of vertues haight did worthely aspyre. 
Was fild with greater joy then can my pen expresse. 
Or, tyll they have enjoyd the like, the hearers hart can gesse.* 

»'■ ' ■ 1 , 11 I I I 

•.—- the Nearer* hart can gesse.] From, these vsord* it thou^ 
seem that this poem nvas formerly sung or recited to casual poften" 
gers in the streets. See also p. 407, /. 25: 
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And then with joyned hands, heavd up mto the sloesy 

He thinkei the Gods, and from the heavens fiw Tengeanee down 

he cries, 
If he have other thought but as his Lady spake ; 
And then his looke he toomd to her, and thus did answere make : 
** Since, lady, that you like to honor me so much 
As to accept me for your spouse, I yeeld myself for such. 
In true witnes whereof, because I must depart. 
Till that my deede do prove my woord, I leave in pawne my hart. 
Tomorrow eke betimes, before the sunne anse. 
To Fryer Lawrence will I wende, to leame his sage advise. 
He is my sostly syre, and oft he hath me taught 
What I should doe in things of waight, when I his ayde have 

sougrht. 
And at this self same houre, I plyte you here my faith, 
I will be here, if you think good, to tell you what he sayth.'* 
She was contented well; els favour found he none 
That night, at lady Juliets hand, save pleasant woords aUme. 

This barefootevyer gyrt with cord his grayidi weede. 
For he of Francis order was a fryer, as I reede. 
Not as the roost was he, a g^sse unlearned foole. 
But doctor of divinetie proceded he in schoole. 
The secrets eke he knew in Natures woorks that loorke ; 
By magicks arte most men supposed that he could wonders 

woorke. 
Ne doth it ill beseeroe devines those skils to know. 
If on no harmeful deede they do such skilfulnes bestow ; 
For justly of no arte can men condemne the use. 
But right and reasons lore crye out agaynst the lewd abuse. 
The bounty of the fryer and wisdom hath so wonne 
The townes folks harts, that wel nigh all to fryer Lawrence ronne. 
To shrive themselie ; the olde, the young, the g^at and small; 
Of all he is beloved well, and bonord much of alL 
And, for he did the rest in wisdom farre exceede. 
The prince by him (his counsell cravde) was holpe at time of 

neede. 
Betwixt the Capilets and him great frendship grew, 
A secret and assured friend unto the Montague. 



" If any man be here, vshom low hath clad with care, 
" To him Itpeak; if thou wilt tpeed" &c. Malone. 

In former day*t when the faculty of reading wat by no meant to 
general aa at pretent^ it mutt have been no wijrequent practice far 
^hote who did not posses* this accomplishment to gratify their curi» 
ositv by listening while some better educated person read aloud. It is^ 
I tninkf scarcely probable^ that a poem, of the length <f this Tragi- 
call History should be sung or recited in the streets : And Sir yohn 
Mauhdeoilei at the close of his work ^ intreats " alle the Rederes and 
Herexes of his boke, zif it plese hem, that thei wolde preyen r# 
(?«/," &c.— />. 383, 8w). edit, 1727. By hereres of his boke he un- 
guationably intended hearetB in the ceiue / have suggested. H . White . 
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Lovd of this yong man more than any other geate» 

The fryer eke of Verone youth aye liked Romeus best ; 

For whum he ever hath in time of his distres. 

As earst you heard, by skilful love found out his harmes redresse 

To him is Romeus gonne, ne stayeth he till the morrowe ; 

To him he pamteth all his case, his passed joy and sorrow. 

How he hath her espide with other dames in daunce, 

And how that fyrst to talke with her him selfe he dyd advaunce ; 

Their talke and change of lookes he gan to him declare. 

And how so fast by tayth and troth they both y -coupled are. 

That neyther hope of lyfe, nor dread of cruel death, 

Shall make him false his fayth to her, while lyfe shall lend him 

breath. 
And then with weping eyes he prayes his gostly syre 
To further and accomplish all their honest hartes desyre. 
A thousand doutes and moe in thold mans bed arose, 
A thousand daungers like to comme the old man doth disclose. 
And from the spousall rites he readeth him refrayne. 
Perhaps he shall be bet advisde within a weeke or twayne. 
Advise is banisht quite from those that folowe love, 
£xcept advise to what they like theyr bending m>nd do move. 
As well the father might have counseld him to stay 
That from a mountaines top thrown downe is falling halfe the 

uaye. 
As warne his frend to stop amid his race begonne. 
Whom Cupid with his smarting whip enforceth foorth to ronne. 
Part wonne by earnest sate, the frier doth graunt at last ; 
And part, because he thinkes the slormes, so lately overpast. 
Of both the Ijousholds wrath, this marriage might appease; 
So that they should not rage agayne, but quite for ever cease. 
The respite of a day he asketh to devise 

What way were best, unknown, to ende so great an enterprise. 
The wounded man that now doth dedly paynes endure. 
Scarce patient tarieth whilst his leche doth make the salve to cure: 
So Romeus hardly graunts a short day and a night. 
Yet nedes he must, els must he want his onely hartes delight. 

You see that Romeus no time or payne doth spare ; 
Thinke, that the whilst fayre Juliet is not devojde of care. 
Yong Romeus powreth foorth his hap and his mishap 
Into the friers brest; — but where shall Juliet unwrap 
The secrets of her hart ? to whom shall she unfolde 
Her hidden burning love, and eke her thought and care so colde. 
The nurse of whom I spake, within her chamber laye. 
Upon the mayde she wayteth still ; — to her she doth bewray 
Her new-received wound, and then her ayde doth crave. 
In her, she saith, it lyes to spill, in her, her life to save. 
Not easily she made the froward nurce to bowe. 
But wonne at length with promest hyre, she made a solemne vowe 
To do what she commaundes, as handmayd of her best; 
Her mistres secrets hide she will, within her covert brest. 

To Romeus she goes, of him she doth desyre 
To know the meane of marriage, by counsell of the fryre. 
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On Saturday (quod he) if Juliet come to shrift. 

She shall be shrived and married:— how lyke you« noMTse, tht» 

drift? 
Now by ray truth, (quod she) God's blessing have your hart. 
For yet in all my life I have not heard of suck apart. 
Lord, how you yong men can such crafty wiles devise. 
If that you love the daughter well, to bleare the mothers eyes! 
An easy thing it is with cloke of holines 
To mock the sely mother, that suspecteth nothing lease. 
But that it pleased you to teU me of the case. 
For all my many yeres perhaps I should have found it scarse. 
Now for the rest let me and Juliet alone ; 
To get her leave, some feate excuse I will devise anone » 
For that her golden lockes by sloth have been unkempt. 
Or for unawares some wanton dreame the youthful! damsell 

drempt. 
Or fin* in thoughts of love her ydel time she spent. 
Or otherwise within her hart deserved to be shent. 
I know her mother will in no case say her nay ; 
I warrant you, she shall not fa) le to come on Saterday. 
And then she sweares to him, the mother loves her well; 
And how she gpave her sucke in yooth, she leaveth not to telL 
A pretty babe (quod she) it was when it was yong; 
Lord howe it could full pretely have prated witli it tong ! 
A thousand time it and more 1 laid her on my lappe. 
And clapt her on the buttocke soft, and kist where I did clappe. 
And gladder then was 1 of sucli a kisse forsooth. 
Then 1 had been to have a kisse of some old lecher's mouth. 
And thus of Juliets youth began this prating noorse. 
And of her present state to make a tedious long discourse. 
For though he pleasure tooke in hearing of his love. 
The message aunswer seemed him to be of more behove. 
But w hen these beldames sit at ease upon theyr tayle. 
The day and eke the candle light before theyr talke shall fayle. 
And part they say is true, and part they do devise. 
Yet boldly do they chat of both, when no man checkes theyr lyes. 
Then he vi crownes of gold out of his pocket drew. 
And gave them her; — a slight reward (quod he) and so adiew. 
In seven yeres twice tolde she had not bowd so lowe 
Her crooked knees, as now they bowe : she sweares she wiU be- 

stowe 
Her crafty wit, her time, and all her busy payne. 
To help him to his hoped blisse ; and, cowring downe agayne, 
She takes her leave, and home she hyes with spedy pace ; 
The chaumber doore she shuts, and then she saith with smyling 

face: 
Good neWes for thee, my gyrle, good tydinges I thee bring. 
Leave of thy woonted song of care, and now of pleasure sing^ 
For thou mayst hold thyselfe the happiest under sonne. 
That in so little while so well so worthy a knight hast wonne,. 
The best y-shapde \s he aivd hath the fayrest face. 
Of all this towne, and \]het^ \% iiQiA^AS^^ji^S^ v^ ^gy^ % ^race : 
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So gentle of his speeche, and of his counsell wise :— < 

And still with many prayses more she heaved him to the skies. 

Tell me els what, (quod she) this evermore I thought; 

But of our marriage, say at once, what answere have you brought I 

Nay, soft, (quod she) I feare your hurt by sodain joye; 

I list not play (quod Juliet), although thou list to toye. 

How glad, trow you,* was she, when she had heard her say. 

No farther of then Saturday diflerred was the day. 

Again the auncient nurse doth speake of Romeus, 

And then (said she) he spake to me, and then 1 spake him thus. 

Nothing was done or sayd that she hath left untold. 

Save only one that she forgot, the taking of the golde. 

" There is no losse (quod she) sweete wench, to losse of time, 

Ne in thine age shall thou repent so much of any crime. 

For when I call to mynd my former passed youtli, 

One thing there is which most of all doth cause my endless ruth. 

At sixtcne yeres I first did choose my loving feere, 

And 1 was fully rype before, 1 dure well say, a yere. 

The ple'^asure that 1 lost, that year so overpast, 

A thousand times I have bewept, and shall, whyle life doth last. 

In fayth it were a shame, yea sinne it were, I wisse. 

When thou maist live in happy joy, to set light by thy blisse." 

She that this morning could her mistres mynd disswade. 

Is now become an oratresse, her lady to perswade. 

If anv man be here whom love hath clad with care. 

To him I speake ; if thou wilt speede, thy purse thou must not 

spare. 
Two sorts of men there are, seeld welcome in at doore. 
The welthy sparing nigard, and the sutor that is poore. 
For glittring gold is wont by kynd to moove the hart ; 
And oftentimes a slight rewarde doth cause a more desart. 
Y-written have I red, I wot not in what booke. 
There is no better way to fishe than with a golden hooke. 
Of Romeus these two do sitte and chat awhyle, 
And to them selfe they laugh how they the mother shall begylc. 
A feate excuse tliey finde, but sure I know it not. 
And leave for her to go to shrift on Saterday, she got. 
So well this Juliet, this wily wench, did know 
Her mothers angry houres, and eke the true bent of her bowe. 
The Saterday betimes, in sober weed y-clad. 
She tooke her leave, and forth she went with visage grave and sad. 
With her the nurce is sent, as brydle of her lust. 
With her the mother sends a mayd almost of equall trust. 
Betwixt her teeth the bytte the jenet now hath cought. 
So warefy eke the vyrgin walks, her mayde perceiveth nought. 
She gaseth not in churche on yong men of the towne, 
Ne wandreth she from place to place, but straight she kneleth 

downe 
Upon an alters step, where she devoutly prayes, 
•And thereupon her tender knees the wery lady stayes ; 
Whilst she doth send her mayde the certain trvUUXo ViJwyiJ , 
1/ fritfr Law/ence lay sure had to heare her sYit\K, qt t«. 
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Out of his slviTiiig place he commes wkh pleasunt cheere ; 
The shamfast mayde with baatifull brow to himward drawetE 

neere. 
Some great ofTence (quod he) you have committed late. 
Perhaps you hare displeasd your frend by geyine him a mate. 
Then turning to the nurce and to the other mayde. 
Go heare a masse or two, (quod he) which straightway shall be 

sayde. 
For, her confession heard, I will unto you twayne 
The charge that 1 received of you restore to you agayne. 
What, was not Juliet, trow you, right well apayde. 
That for this trusty fiyre hath chaungd her yong mistrustiDg 

mayde ? 
1 dare well say, there is in all Verona none. 
But Romeus, with whom she would so gladly be alone. 
Thus to the fryers cell they both forth walked byn ; 
He shuts the doore as soon as he and Juliet were in. 
But Romeus her frend, was entered in before. 
And there had wayted for his love, two houres large and more. 
Eche minute seemd an houre, and every howre a day, 
Twixt hope he lived and despayre of cumming or of stay. 
Now wavering hope and feare are quite fled out of sight. 
For, what he hopde he hath at hande, his pleasant cheefe delight. 
And joyfuU Juliet is healde of all her smart. 
For now the rest of all her parts hath found her straying hart. 
Both theyr confessions fyrst the fryer hath heard them make, 
And then to her with lowder voyce thus firer Lawrence spake: 
Fayre lady Juliet, my gostly daughter deere. 
As farre as I of Romeus leame, who by you stondetb here, 
Twixt you it is agreed, that you slial be his wyfe. 
And he your spouse in steady truth, till death shall end your 

life. 
Are you both fully bent to kepe tliis great behest ? 
And both the lovers said, it was theyr onely harts request. 
When he did see theyr myndes in linkes of love so fast. 
When in the prayse of wedlock slate some skilfiiU talke was past. 
When he had told at length the wyfe what was her due. 
His duty eke by gostly talke the youthfull husband knew ; 
How that the wyfe in love must honour and obey. 
What love and honor he dotli owe, a dette that he must pay, — 
The woords pronounced were which holy church of olde 
Appoynted hath for manage, and she a ring of golde 
Received of Romeus i and then they both arose. 
To whom the frier then said : Perch aunce apart > ou will disclose, 
Betwixt your selfe alone, the bottome of your hart ; 
Say on at once, for time it is tliat hence you should depart. 
Then Romeus said to her, (both loth to part so soone) 
** Fayre ladj', send to me agayne your nurce thys aftemoone. 
Of corde 1 w\\\ bes^^eake a ladder by that time ; 
By which, this n\|;Vit» \v\\\\e o\\\eT ^V«\>t A vjN^^ww ^ mdowe clime. 
Then will we ta\ke of \ove aivA Ci^ ovlt ^^ ^xs-^^yt^^. 
And then with Wnget U^aviTeVv^^ <Xvs\*^%t w« ^t-'s^TiSvst^-s.:^ 
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tliese sayd, they kisse, and then part to theyr fathers house. 
The joyfull bryde unto her home, to his eke goth the spouse ; 
Contented both, and yet both uncontented still. 
Till Night and Venus child geve leave the wedding to fulfill. 
The painfull souldiour, sore y-bet with wery warre. 
The merchant eke that nedefull thinges doth dred to fetch fron; 

farre, 
The ploughman that, for doute of feerce invading foes> 
Rather to sit in ydle ease then sowe his tilt hath chose. 
Rejoice to hear proclaymd the tydings of the peace ; 
Not pleasurd with the sound so much, but, when the warres da 

cease, 
Then ceased are the harmes which cruel warre bringes foorth : 
The merchant then may boldly fetch his wares of precious woorth 
Dredeless the husbandman doth till his fertile feeld. 
For welth, her mate, not for her selfe, is peace so precious held: 
So lovers live in care, in dred, and in unrest. 
And dedly warre by striving thoughts they kepe within their bresty 
But wedlocke is the peace whereby is freedome wonne 
To do a thousand pleasant thinges that should not els be donne. 
The newes of ended warre these two have heard with joy. 
But now they long the fruite of peace with pleasure to enjoy. 
In stormy wind and wave, in daunger to be lost, 
Thy stearles ship, O Romeus, hath been long while betost; 
The seas are now appeasd, and thou, by happy starre. 
Art come in sight of quiet haven; and, now the wrackfull barr. 
Is hid with swelling tyde, boldly thou mayst resort 
Unto thy wedded ladies bed, thy long-desyred port. 
God graunt, no follies mist so dymme thy inward sight, 
That thou do misse the channel that doth leade to thy delight^ 
God graunt, no daungers rocke, y-lurking in the darke. 
Before thou win the happy port, wracke thy sea-beaten barke. 
A servant Romeus had, of woord and deede so just, 
That with his lyfe, if nede requierd, his maister would him trust. 
His faithfulnes had oft our Romeus proved of olde ; 
And therefore all that yet was done unto his man he tolde. 
Who straight, as he was charged, a corden ladder lookes, 
To which he hath made fast two strong and crooked )ron hookes. 
The bryde to send the nurce at twylight fayleth not, 
To whom the brydegroome geven hath the ladder that he got. 
And then to watch for him appoynted her an howre, 
For, whether Fortune smyle on him, or if she list to lowre. 
He will not misse to come to hys appoynted place, 
Where wont he was to take by stelth the view of Juliets face. 
How long these lovers thought the lasting of the day. 
Let other judge that woonted are lyke passions to assay : 
For my part, I do gesse eche howre seemes twenty yere ; 
So that I deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume we heare^ 
The sunne bond to theyr will, if they the heavens might gyde. 
Black shade of night and doubled darke should straight aU over- 

hyde. 

VOL. XII, N n 
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Thappointed howre is comme ; he, clad in riche Juay^^ 
Walkes toward his desyred home ; — good fortune gydle his wayl 
Approaching nere the place from whence his hart had lyfe. 
So light be wox, he lept the wall* and tliere he spyde his wyfe, 
Who in the window walcht the comming of her lord ; 
Where she so surely had made fast the ladder made of corde. 
That daungerles her spouse the cbaumber window climes. 
Where he ere then had wisht himselfe above ten thousand tymes. 
The windowes close are shut; els looke they for no gest; 
To light the waxen quariers, the auncient nurce is prest. 
Which Juliet had before prepared to be light. 
That she at pleasure might behold her husbands bewty bright. 
A carchef white as snowe ware Juliet on her bed. 
Such as she wonted was to weare, atyre meete for the bed. 
As soon am she hym spide, about his necke she clong. 
And by her long and slender armes a great while there sbe 

hong. 
A thousand times she kist, and him unkist againe, 
Ne could she speake a woord to him, though would she nere sO 

f^ne. 
And like betwixt his armes to faint his lady is ; 
She fets a sigh and clappeth close her closed mouth to his : 
And ready then to sownde, she looked ruthfully. 
That lo, it made him both at once to live and eke to dye. 
These piteous painfull panges were haply oveiT^ast, 
And she unto herselfe againe retomed home at last. 
Then, through her troubled brest, even from the farthest part. 
An hollow sigh, a messenger she sendeth from her hart. 

Romeus, (quod she) in whom all vertuea shine. 

Welcome thou art into this place, where from these eyes of mine 
Such teary streames did flowe, that 1 suppose wel ny 
The source of all my bitter teares is altogether drye. 
Absence so pynde my heart, which on thy presence fed. 
And of thy safety and thy health so much I stood in dred. 
But now what is decreed by fatall desteny, 

1 force it not; let Fortune do and death their woorst to me. 
Full recompensd am I for all my passed harmes. 

In that tlie Gods have graunted me to claspe thee in mine armes. 
The chrystall teares began to stand in Romeus eyes. 
When he unto his ladies woordes gan aunswere in this wise : 
«* Though cruell Fortune be so much my deadly foe. 
That I ne can by lively proofe cause thee, fayre dame, to kno\<r 
How much 1 am by love enthralled unto thee, 
Ne yet what mighty powre thou hast, by thy desert, on me, 
Ne torments that for thee I did ere this endure. 
Yet of thus much (ne will I fayne) I may thee well assure ; 
The least of many paines which of thy absence sproong. 
More painfully than death it selfe my tender hart hath wrooOg. 
Ere this, one death had reft a thousand deathes away, 
. But life prolonged wasb^ V\o^e of this desyred day; 
Which so just tribute pa'^e* o^ a\V vun ^^%%^^Twatv^^ 
That I M well cotitetJl^d wiv qa \i xsv^j ^\'C^ \\w«i 
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Did from the ocean reigne unto the sea of Ynde. 

Wherefoire now let us wipe away old cares out of our mynde ; 

For, as the wretched state is now redrest at last, 

So is it skill behind our backe the cursed care to cast. 

Since Fortune of her grace hath place and time assinde, 

Where we with pleasure may content our uncontented mynde. 

In Lethes hyde we depe all greefe and all annoy. 

Whilst we do bathe in blisse, and fill our hungry harts with joye. 

And, for the time to com me, let be our busy care 

So wisely to direct our love, as no wight els be ware ; 

Lest envious foes by force despoyle our new delight. 

And us threw backe from happy state to more unhappy plight." 

Fayre Juliet began to aunswere what he sayde. 

But foorth in hast the old nurce stept, and so her aunswere stayde. 

Who takes no time (quoth she) when time well offred is. 

An other time shall seeke for tyme, and yet of time shall misse. 

And when occasion serves, who so doth let it slippe. 

Is worthy sure, if I might judg^e, of lashes with a whippe. 

Wherefore if eche of you hath harmde the other so. 

And eche of you hath ben the cause of others wayled woe, 

Lo here a field (she shewd a field-bed ready dight) 

Where you may, if you list, in armes revenge yourself by fight. 

Whereto these lovers both gan easely assent. 

And to the place of mylde revenge with pleasant cheere they 

went. 
Where they were left alone — (the nurce is gone to rest) 
How can this be ? they restless lye, ne yet they feele unrest. 
I graunt that I envie the blisse they lived in ; 

that I miglit have found the like ! I wish it for no sin. 
But that I might as well with pen their joyes depaynt. 
As heretofore I have displayd their secret hidden playnt. 
Of shyvering care and dred I have felt many a fit, 

But Fortune such deliglit as theyrs dyd never graunt me yet. 

By proofe no certain truth can I unhappy write. 

But what I gesse by likelihod, thai dare I to endyte, 

The blindfold goddesse that with frowning face doth fraye. 

And fi-om theyr seate the mighty kinges throwes down with head- 

long sway, 
Begynneth now to turne to these her smyling face ; 
Nedes must they tast of great delight, so much in Fortunes grace. 
If Cupid, god of love, be god of pleasant sport, 

1 think, O Romeus, Mars himselfe envies thy happy sort. 
Ne Venus justly might (as 1 suppose) repent. 

If in thy stead, O Juliet, this pleasant time she spent. 

Thus passe they foorth the night, in sport, in joly game; 
The hastines of Phoebus steeds in great despyte they blame. 
And now the V3rrgins fort hath warlike Romeus got. 
In which as yet no breache was made by force of canon shot. 
And now in ease he doth possesse the hoped place : 
How glad was he, speake you, that may your lovers parts embrace. 
The mariage thus made up, and both the parties vVeaad, 
The nigb approve of dayes retoome l\\ese fn^ ^cAie% ^\«eM^> 
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« 

And for they might no while in pleasure |>as8e thesrr time, 

Ne leysure had tliey much to blame the hasty momiiigs crime. 

With fi*iendly kisse in armes o£ her his leave he takes. 

And every other night, to come, a solemn othe he makesy 

By one selfe meane, and eke to come at one selfe howre : 

And so he doth, till Fortune list to sawse his sweete with sowre. 

But who is he that can his present state assure? 

And say unto liimselfe, thy joyes shall yet a day endure ? 

So wavering Fortunes whele, her chaunges be so straunge ; 

And every wight y-thralled is by Fate unto her chaunge: 

Who raignes so over all, that eche man hath his part. 

Although not aye, perchaunce, alike of pleasure and of smart. 

For after many jo\ es some feele but little paine. 

And from that little greefe they toorne to happy joy againe. 

But-other some there are, that living long in woe. 

At length they be in quiet ease, but long abide not so; 

Whose gi*eefe is much increast by myrth that went before. 

Because the sodaync chaunge of thinges doth make it seeme the 

more. 
Of this unlucky sorte our Romeus is one. 
For all his hap turnes to mishap, and a)l bis myrth to mone. 
And joyfull Juliet another leafe must toorne; 
As woont she was, (her joyes bereft) she must begin to moome. 

The summer of their blisse doth last a month or twayae^ 
But winters blast with spedy foote doth bring the fall agayne. 
Whom glorious Fortune erst had heaved to the skies. 
By envious Fortune overthrowne, on earth now groveling lyes. 
She payd theyr former greefe with pleasures doubled gayne. 
But now, for pleasures usury, ten folde redoubletb payne. 
The prince could never cause those housholds s^ ag^ree. 
But that some sparcles of theyr wrath as yet remayning bee; 
Which lye this while raakcd up in ashes pale and ded. 
Till tyme do serve that they agayne in wasting flame may spred> 
At holiest times* men say, most heynous crimes are donne ; 
The morrowe after £aster-day tlie mischiefe new begonne. 
A band of Capilets dyd meet (my hart it rewes) 
Within the walles, by Pursers gate, a band of Montagewes. 
The Capilets as cheefe a vong man have chose out. 
Best exercisd in feates ot armes, and noblest of the rowte. 
Our Juliets unkles sonne, that cleped was Tibalt; 
He was of body tall and strong, and of his courage halt.^. 
They neede no trumpet sounde to byd them geve the chargei 
So lowde he cryde with stray ned voyce and mouth out-stretched 

large : 
** Now, now, quoth he, my friends, our selfe so let us wreake. 
That of this dayes revenge and us our childrens heyres may speake. 
Now once for all let us their swelling: pryde ass wage ; 
Let none of them escape alive.*' — Then he with furious rage. 
And they with him, gave charge upon theyr present foes. 
And then forthwith a akxtmlsh ^reat upon titis fray arose. 
For loe the Montagewea tVvoM^Vv\ «\\«wvt v»i^>j \5i ^-^^^ 
And rather than toUve mWiaWwi^* Vvx^s^^tvj^^ ^v^ 0£vviiQi?ifc\a^>^^ . 
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The woords that Tybalt usd to styrre his fdke to yre. 

Have in the brestes of Montage wes kindled a furious fyre. 

With lyons harts they fight, warely them selfe defend ; 

To wound his foe, his present wit and force eche one doth bend. 

This furious fray is long on eche side Stoutly fought. 

That whether part had got the woorst, full doutfull were the 

thought. 
The noyse hereof anon throughout the towne doth flye. 
And parts ave taken on every side; both kindreds thether hye. 
Here one doth graspe for breth, his frend bestrydeth him ; 
And he hath lost a hand, and he another maymed lym : 
His leg is cutte whilst he strikes at another full. 
And whom he would have thrust quite through, hath cleft his 

cracked skull. 
Theyr valiant harts forbode theyr foote to geve the grounde r 
With unappauled cheere they tooke fuU deepe and doutful 

wounde. 
Thus foote by foote long while, and «hylde to shylde set fast. 
One foe doth make another faint, but makes him not agast. 
And whilst this noyse is rife in every townesmans eare. 
Eke, walking with his frendes, the noyse doth wofull Rometts 

heare. 
With spedy foote he ronnes unto the fray apace ; 
With him, those fewe that were with him he leadeth to the place. 
They pitie much to see the slaughter made so greate. 
That wet shod they might stand in blood on eyther side the streate. 
Part frendes, said he, part frendes, help, frendes, to part the fray, 
And to the rest, enough, (he cryes) now time it is to staye. 
Gods farther wrath you styrre, beside the hurt you feele, 
And with this new uprore confounde all this our common wele. 
But they so busy are in fight, so egar, fierce. 
That through theyr eares his sage advise no ley sure had to pearce. 
Then lept he in the throng, to part and barre the blowes 
As well of those that were his frends, as of his dedly foes. 
As soon as Tybalt had our Romeus espyde. 
He threw a thrust at him that would have past from side to side ; 
But Romeus ever went, douting his foes, well armde,. 
So that the swerd, kept out by mayle, had nothing Uomens 

harmde. 
Thou doest me wrong, quolh he, for I but part the fraye; 
Not dread, but other waighty cause my hasty hand doth stay. 
Thou art the cheefe of thine, the noblest eke thou art, 
Wherefore leave of thy malice now, and helpe these folke to part. 
Many are hurt, some slayne, and some are like to dye:.— 
No, coward, traytor boy, quoth he, straight way I mind to trye. 
Whether thy sugred talke, and tong so smoothly fylde. 
Against the force of this my swerd shall serve thee fo|! a shylde. 
And then, at Romeus hed a blow he strake so hard 
That might have clove him to the braine.but for his cunning i\'arc|. 
It was but lent to hym that could repay againe. 
And g%ye him deth for interest, a well-forbonv^ ^'sc^Wft. 

Niv2 
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Right tLB a Ibveit bore, that lodged in the thicke. 

Pinched wiih dop^, or els with speare y-pricked to the quicke. 

His bristles Btyfk upright upon bis backe doth set. 

And in his ibmy rooutli his sharp and crooked tuskes doth whet; 

Or as a lyon wiide, that raumpeth in his rage. 

His whelps bereft, whose fury can no weaker beast asswage; — 

Such seemed Romeus in every others sight. 

When he him shope, of wrong receavde tavenge himselie by fight. 

Even as two thunderbolts tlirowne downe out of the skye. 

That through the a3n*e, the massy earth, and seas, have poviTe to 

flye; 
So met these two, and whyle they cbaunge a blow or twayne. 
Our Komeus thrust him through the throte, and so is Tybalt 

slayne. 
Loe here the end of those that styrre a dedly stryfe ! 
Who thrvsteth after others death, him selfe hath lost his lyfe. 
The Capilets are quaykle by Tj baits overthrowe. 
The courage of the Montagewes by Romeus fight doth growe. 
The townesraen waxen strong, the Prince doth send his force ; 
The fray hath end. The Capilets do bring the bretheles corce 
Before the prince^ and crave that cruell dedly payne 
May be the guerdon of his fait, that hath theyr kinsman slayne> 
The Montagewes do pleade theyr Ron^us vo}de of fait;. 
The lookers on do say, the fight begonne was by Tybalt. 
The prince doth pawse, and then geves sentence in a while. 
That Romeus, for sleying him, should go into exyle. 
H\i foes u oulde have him hangde, or sterve in prison strong ; 
His f rends do think, but dare not say, that Romeus hath wrong. 
Both housholds straight are charged on payne of losing lyfe, 
Theyr bloudy weapons layd aside, to cease the styrred stryfe. 
This common plage is spred through all the towne anon, 
Bi'om side to side the towne is fild with murmur and with mone- 
For T> baits hasty death bewayled was of somme^ 
Both for his skill in feates of armes, and for, in time to comme 
He should, had this not chaunced, been riche and of great powre. 
To helpe his frends, and serve the state ; which hope within a 

howre 
Was wasted quite, and he, thus yeldtng up his bi'eath^ 
More than he holpe the towne in lyfe, hath harmde it by his death 
And other somme bewayle, but ladies most of all. 
The lookeles lot by Fortunes g}'lt that :s so late befall. 
Without his fait, unto the seelv Romeus ; 
For whilst that he from natife land shall live exyled thus 
From heavenly bewties light and his well shaped parts. 
The sight of which was wont, fayre dames, to glad your youthfuR 

harts. 
Shall you be banishd quite, and tyll he do retoorne. 
What hope have you to joy, what hope to cease to moem^e } 
This Romeus was borne so much in heavens grace. 
Of Fortune and o? "Naluxe aoW\w^d,0\at in his fiice 
CBeside the hea^enXv V)e7i\>| ^\\*Vt\w^ V5 %^^\^\^ 
And seemely grac* t>iaX ^citi\t4 %» \.o ^>».^ >3Q!* waT% %x^\>i 
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A certain charme was gpraved by Natures secret arte. 

That verttie had to draw to it the love of many a hart; 

So every one doth wish to beare a part of payne, 

That he released of exyle might straight retoome againe. 

But how doth moome emong the moorners Juliet! 

How doth she bathe her brest in teares ! what depe sighes doth 

she fet ! 
How doth she tear her heare ! her weede how doth she rent! 
How fares the lover hearing of her lovers banishment! 
How wayles she Tybalts death, whom she had loved so well! 
Her heaity greefe and piteous plaint, cunning I want to tell. 
For delving depely now in depth of depe despayre. 
With wretched sorrows crueU sound she iils the empty ayre : 
And to the lowest hell downe falls her heavy crye. 
And up unto the heavens, haight her piteous plaint doth flye. 
The waters and the woods of sighes and sobs resounde. 
And from the hard resounding rockes her sorrowes do rebounde. 
£ke from her teary eyne downe rayned many a showre. 
That in the garden where she walkd might water herbe and 

flowre. 
But when at length she saw her selfe outraged so. 
Unto her chaum^er there she hide ; there, overcharged with woe, 
Upon her stately bed her painfull parts she threw. 
And in sa wondrous wise began her sorrowes to renewe. 
That sure no hart so hard (but it of flynt had byn,) 
But would have r^de the piteous playnt that she did lang^ishe in. 
Then rapt out of her selfe, whilst she on every side 
Did cast her restles eye, at length the windowe she espide. 
Through which she had with joye scene Romeus many a time. 
Which oft the ventrous knight was wont for Juliets sake to clyme. 
. She cryde, O cursed windowe ! acurst be every pane. 
Through which, alas ! to sone I raught the cause of life and bane. 
If by thy meane I have some slight delight receaved. 
Or els such fading pleasure as by Fortune straight was reaved. 
Hast thou not made me pay a tribute rigt)rous 
Of heaped greefe and lasting care, and sorrowes dolorous ? 
That these my tender parts, which nedeful strength do lacke 
To bear so great unweldy lode upon so weake a backe, 
Opprest with waight of cares and with these sorrowes rife. 
At length must open wide to death the gates of lothed lyfe; 
That so my wery sprite may somme where els unlode 
His deadly loade, and free from thrall may seeke els where abode ; 
For pleasant quiet ease and for assured rest. 
Which I as yet could never finde but for my more unrest ? 

Romeus, when first we both acquainted were. 
When to thy painted promises 1 lent my listning eare, 
Which to the brinkes you iild with many a solemne othe. 
And 1 then judgde empty of gyle, and draughted full of trotb^ 

1 thought you rather would continue our good will, 

And seeke tappease our fathers strife, which daily groweth sflDl. 

I little wend you would have sought occasicm hovf 

By such jm beynens aat to lireake ih« p««ft% Wi<i ii^ l«»a ^^w^^^ 
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Whereby your bngbt renotme aB whole yclqwed is* 

And I unhappy, husbandles, of cumfort robde and bliBfe. 

But if you did so much the bkx>d of Capels thyrst. 

Why have you often spared myne ? myne might have ^uendbt it 

typst. 
Synce that so many times and in so secret place. 
Where you were u ont with vele of loTe to hyde your hatreds face^ 
My deutful lyfe hath hapt by fatail dome to stand 
In mercy of your cruel hart, and of your bioudy hand. 
What ! seemde the conquest which you get of me so small ? 
What ! seemde it not enough that I, poor wretch, was made your 

thrall? 
But that you must increase it with that kinsmans blood. 
Which for bis woorth and love to me, most in my favour stood ? 
Well, goe hencelborth els where, and seeke an other whyle 
Some other as unliappy as I, by flattery to begyle. 
And, where I comme, see that you shonne to shew your face. 
For your excuse within my hart shall finde no resting place. 
And I that now, too late, my former fault repent. 
Will so the rest of wery life with many teares lament. 
That soon my joyceles corps shall yeld up banishd breath. 
And where on earth it restles lived, in earth seeke rest by death. 

These sayd, her tender hart, by payne oppressed sore, 
Restraynd her tears, and forced her tong to kepe her talke m 

store ; 
And then as still she was, as if in sownd she lay. 
And then againe, wroth with herselfe, with feble voyce gan say: 

*-• Ah cruell murdering tong, murdrer of others fame. 
How durst thou once attempt to tooch the honor of his name ? 
Whose dedly foes do yeld him dew and emed prayse ; 
For though bis freedom be bereft, his honour not decayes. 
Why blamst thou Romeus for slaying of Tybalt, 
Since he is gyhles quite of all, and Tibalt beares the fait ? 
Whether shall he, alas ! poore banishd man, now flye ? 
What place of succour shall he seeke beneth the starry skye? 
Since she pursueth hymi and him defames by wrong. 
That in distres should be his fort, and onely rampier strong. 
Receve the recompence, O Romeus, of thy wife. 
Who, for she was unkind her selfe, doth offer up her life. 
In flames of yre, in sighes, in sorow and in ruth. 
So to revenge the crime she did commit against thy truth.** 
These said, she could no more ; her senses all gan fayle. 
And dedly panges began straightway her tender hart assayle ; 
Her limmes she stretched forth, she drew no more her breath : 
Who had been there might well have seen the signes of present 

death. 
The nuree that knew no cause why she absented her. 
Did doute lest that somm^ sodayn greefe too much tormented bcr^^ 
£che where but wliere she was, the care&iU beldam sought. 
Last, of the chamber vjYiete %\i«\v} ^V^^Ua^^ily her bethought; 
Where she with piteoi\% e^eYvw Tv>wcfc-<^^^v^\s(€fes^Afc^ 
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The nurce supposde that she had payde to death her dety 

And then, as she had lost her wittes, she cryde to Juliet : 

Ah ! my dere hart, quoth she, hovtr greveth me thy death f 

Alas ! what cause hast thou thus sone to yeld up livuig breath f 

But while she handled her, and chafed every part. 

She knew there was some sparke of life by beating of her hart,. 

So that a thousand times she cald upon her name ; 

There is no way to helpe a traunce but she hath tride the same : 

She openeth wyde her mouth, she stoppeth close her nose. 

She bendeth dowhe her brest, she wringeth her fingers and her 

toes, » 

And on her^bosome cold she layeth clothes hot; 
A warmed and a holesome juyce she powreth down her throte. 
At length doth Juliet heave faintly up her eyes. 
And then she stretcheth forth her arme, and then her nurce she 

spyes. 
But when she was awakde from her unkindly traunce, 
•« Why dost thou trouble me, quoth she, what drave thee, with 

mischaunce. 
To come to see my sprite forsake my bretheles corse ? 
Go hence, and let me dye, if thou have on my smart remorse. 
For who would see her frend to live in dedly payne ? 
Alas ! I see my greefe begonne for ever will remayne. 
Oi* who would seeke to live, all pleasure being past ? 
My myrth is donne, my moorning mone for ay is like to last. 
Wherefore since that there is none other remedy, 
Comme gentle death, and ryve my heart at once, and let me dye.** 
The nurce with trickling teares, to witnes inward smart. 
With holow sigh fetchd from the depth of her appauled hart. 
Thus spake to Juliet, y-clad with ougly care : 
•* Good lady myne, I do not know what makes you thus to fare ; 
Ne yet the cause of your unmeasurde heaviness. 
But of this one I you assure, for care and sorowes stresse. 
This bower large and more I thought, so God me save. 
That my dead corps should wayte on yours to your untimely 

gi'ave.** 
** Alas, my tender nurce, and trusty frende, (quoth she) 
Art thou so blinde that with thine eye thou canst not easely see 
The lawful! cause I have to sorow and to moome. 
Since those the which I hyld most deere, I have at once forlome.** 
Her nurce then aunswered thus — « Methinkes it fits you yll 
To fall in these extremities that you may g\-ltles spill, 
•"or when the stormes of care and troubles do aryse. 
Then is the time for men to know the foolish from the wise. 
Tou are accounted wise, a foole am I your nurce ; 
Sut 1 see not how in like case I could behave me wurse. 
Tybalt your frend is ded; what, weene you by your teares 
To call him backe againe ? thinke vou that he your crying heares ? 
You shall perceive the fait, if it be justlv tryde, 
, Of his so sodayn death was in his rashned and his pryde. 
Would you that Romeus him selfe had wronged «o, 
T0 BuSkr Mm seife causeles to be oatrafs^ oi \va iQi^» 
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To whom in no respect he oegli t a place to gere ? 

I«et it taffioe to thee, figrre dame, that Romeus doth li?e^ 

And that there is |;ood hope that he, within a while. 

With greater gkNy shall be calde home from his hard exile. 

How well y-bcffn he is, thyselfe I know canst t^ 

By kindred strong, and well ahred, of all beloved w^. 

With patience arme thyselfe, ror though diat Fortones cryrae. 

Without your fait, to both your greefes, depart yoa f» a time, 

I dare say, for amendes of all your present payne. 

She will restore your owne to you, within a month or twayne. 

With such contented ease as never erst you had ; 

Wherefore rejoyce a while in hope, and be no more so sad. 

And that I may discharge your hart of heavy care, 

A certaine way I have found out, my paynes ne will I spare. 

To leame his present state, and what in time to comme 

He mindes to doe ; which knowne by me, you shall know all and 

somme. 
But that I dread the whilst your sorowes will you quell. 
Straight would I hye where he doth lurke, to firyer Lawrence cell. 
But if you gyn eft sones, as erst you did, to moome. 
Whereto goe 1 ? you will be ded, before I thence retoome. 
So I shall spend in waste my time and busy payne. 
So unto you, your life once lost, good aunswere comes in vayne ; 
So shall I ridde my selfe with this sharpe pointed knyfe. 
So shall you cause your parents decre wax wery of theyr life ; 
So shall your Romeus, despising lively breath, 
With hasty foote, before his time, ronne to untimely death. 
Where, if you can a while by reason ragfe suppresse, 
I hope at my retome to bring the salve of your distresse. 
Now choose to have me here a partner of your payne. 
Or promise me to feede on hope till I retome agayne.** 

Her mistres sendes her forth, and makes a grave behest 
With reasons rayne to rule the thoughts that rag^ within her 

brest. 
When hugy heapes of harmes are heaped before her eyes. 
Then vanish they by hope of scape ; and thus the lady lyes 
Twixt well-assured trust, and doutfull lewd dyspayre: 
Now blacke and ou;:^ly be her thoughts; now seeme they white 

and fayre. 
As oft in summer tide blacke cloudes do dimme the sonne. 
And straight againe in clearest skye his restles steedes do ronne ; 
So Juliets wandring mind y-clouded is with woe. 
And by and by her hasty thought the woes doth overgoe. 

But now is tyme to tell, whilst she was tossed thus. 
What windes did drive -or haven did hold her lover Romeus. 
When he had slayne his foe that gan this dediy strife. 
And saw the furious fray had ende by ending Tybalts life, 
He fled the sharpe revenge of those that yet did live. 
And douting much what penal doome the troubled prince might 

gyve, 
He sought somewY\eTeAMv%eeT\e\tt\MT>t^^\\\Xs\«^(wt»;^ 
And trusty La^tTrenoe tecct^ «Sl\» VSssRw^goxViQfc tNK«x^^»a».. 
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In doutfuU happe aye beat a treaty fcend ia tryde; 

The frendly fi'ier in this distresse doth grauat bisfrend to l^d^ 

A secret place he hath, well seeled round about. 

The mouth of which so close is shut, that none may iuxde it cuU 

But roome there is to walke, and place to sit and rest. 

Beside a bed to sleape upon, full soft, and trimly drest. 

The flowre is planked so, with mattes it is so warme. 

That neither winde nor smoky damps have powre him ought t%, 

harme. 
Where he was wont in youth his fayre frends to bestowe. 
There now he hydeth Komeus, whilst forth he goth to knowe 
Both what is said and donne, and what appoynted payne 
Is published by trumpets sound ; then home he hyes agayne. 

By this unto his cell the nurce with spedy pace 
Was comme the nerest way; she sought no ydel resting place. 
The fryer sent home the newes of Romeus certain helth. 
And promise made (what so befell) he should that night by steltk . 
Comme to his wonted place, that they in nedefuU wise 
Of theyr affayres in time to comme might thoroughly devise. 
Those joyfull newes the nurce brought home with merry joy; 
And now our Juliet joyes to thinke she shall her love enjoy. 
The fryer shuts fast his doore, and then to him beneth. 
That waytes to heare the doutefull newes of life or else of deatk. 
Thy hap (quoth he) is good, daunger of death is none. 
But thou shalt live, and do full well, in spite of spitefull fone. 
This only payne for thee was erst proclaymde aloude, 
A banisbd man, thou mayst thee not within Verona shrowde. 

These heavy tidtnges heard, his golden lockes he tare. 
And like a franticke man hath torne the garments that he ware. 
And as the smitten deere in brakes his waltring found. 
So waltreth he, and with his brest doth beate the troden grounde. 
He riseth eft, and strikes his bed against the wals. 
He falleth downe agayne, and lowde for hasty death he cals. 
** Come spedy death, quoth be, the readiest leache in love, 
Synce nought can els beneth the sunne the ground of g^efe re* 

move. 
Of lothsome life breake downe the hated staggering stayes^ 
Destroy, destroy at once the life that fayntly yet decayes. 
But you, fayre dame, in whom dame Nature did devise 
With cunning hand to woorke that might seeme wondrous in our 

eyes. 
For you, I pray the gods, your pleasures to increase, 
And all mishap, with this my death, for evermore to cease. 
And mighty Jove with speede of justice bring them lowe. 
Whose lofty pryde, without our gylt, our blisse doth overblowe. 
And Cupid graunt to those theyr spedy wrongs redresse. 
That shall bewayle my cruell death and pity her distresse." 
Therewith a cloude of sighes he breathd into the skies. 
And two g^eat streames of bitter teares ran from bis swowleti 

eyes. 
These thinges the auncient fryer with sorrow saw and heard. 
Of such beginning eke the end the wiaemaxv ^«&\\^ i^%c^. 
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But 1o! he wit to weake by reason of his age. 

That he ne could b\ force represse the rigour of bis rage. 

His wise and frienaly woordes be speaketh to the ayre. 

For Romeus so vexed is with care, and with dispayre. 

That no advice can perce his close forstopped eares» 

So now the fryer doth take his part in shedding ruthfiill teares. 

With colour pale and wan, with arms full hard y-fold. 

With wofuU cheere his wayling frende he standeth to beholde. 

And then our Romeus with tender handes y -wrong. 

With voyoe with plaint made horce, with sobs, and with afidtring 

tong, 
Renewd with novel mone the dolors of his hart ; 
His outward dreery cheere bewrayde his store of inward smart, 
Fyrst Nature did he blame, the author of his lyfe. 
In which his ioyes had been so scant, and sorowes ay so rife; 
The time and place of byrth he feersly did reprove. 
He cryed out with open mouth against the starres above: 
The fatall sisters three, he said, had donne him wrong. 
The threed that should not have been sponne, they had drawne 

forth too lon^r. 
He wished that he had before his time been borne. 
Or that as soone as he wan light, his hfe he had forlome. 
His nurce he cursed, and the hand that gave him pappe. 
The midwife eke with tender grype that held him in her Uppe; 
And then did he complaine on Venus cruel! sonne. 
Who led him first unto the rockes which he should warely shonne : 
By meane whereof he lost both*lyfe and libertie. 
And dyed a hundred times a day, and yet could never dye. 
Lo>'e8 troubles lasten long, the joyes he gives are short; 
He forceth not a lovers payne, theyr ernest is his sport. 
A thousand thinges and more I here let passe to write 
Which unto love this wofull man dvd speake in great despite. 
On Fortune eke he raylde, he calde her deafe, and blynde, 
Unconstant, fond, deceitfnll, rashe, unruthfull, and unkynd. 
And to himselfe he layd a great part of the fait. 
For that he slewe and was not slaine, in fighting with Tibalt. 
He blamed all the world, and all he did defve. 
But Juliet for whom he lived, for whom eke would he dye. 
When after raging fits appeased was his rage. 
And when his passions, powred forth, gan partly to asswag^. 
So wisely did the fry re unto his tale reply e. 
That he straight cared for his life, that erst had care to dye. 
*• Art thou (quoth he) a man ? thy shape saith, so thou art; 
Thy crying, and thy weeping eyes denote a womans hart. 
For manly reason is quite from of thy mynd out-chased. 
And in her stead affections lewd and fancies highly placed : 
So that I stoode in doute, this howre at the least. 
If thou a man or woman wert, or els a brutish beast. 
A wise man in the midst of troubles and distres 
S till standes not wa^Ymg \>TtseTv\ Viwme^ but seekes his harmes 

redres. 
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As wb^n the winter flawes with dredful noyse arise. 

And heave the fomy swelling waves up to the stary skyes. 

So that the broosed barke in cruell seas betost, 

Dispayreth of the happy haven, in daunger to be lost. 

The pylate bold at helme, ciyes,- mates strike now your sayle, 

And tomes her stemme into the waves that strongly her assayle ; 

Then driven hard upon the bare and wrackefuU shore. 

In greater daunger to be wrackt than he had been before. 

He seeth his ship fall right against the rocke to ronne. 

But yet he dooth what lyeth in him the perlous rocke to shonne ; 

Sometimes the beaten boate, by cunning g^veniment. 

The ancors lost, the cables broke, and all the tackle spent. 

The roder smitten of, and over-boord the mast. 

Doth win the long-desyred porte, the stormy daunger past : 

But if the master dread, and overprest with woe 

Begin to wring his handes, and lets the g}'ding rodder goe, 

The ship rents on the rocke, or sinketh in the deepe. 

And eke the coward drenched is : — So, if thou still beweepe 

And seke not how to helpe the chaunges that do chaunce. 

Thy cause of sorow shall increase, thou cause of thy mischaunce. 

Other account thee wise, prove not thyself a foole ; 

Now put in practise lessons learned of old in wisdome*s schoole. 

The wise man saith, beware thon double not thy paj'ne. 

For one perhaps thou mavst abyde, but hardly suffer twaine. 

As well we ought to seeke thinges hurtfull to decrease. 

As to indevor nelping thinges by study to increase. 

The prayse of trew fredom in wisdomes bondage lyes. 

He winneth blame whose deedes be fonde, although his woords 

be wise. 
Sicknes the bodies gayle, greefe, gayle is t)f the mynd ; 
If thou canst scape from heavy greefe, true freedome shalt thou 

finde. 
Fortune can fill nothing so full of hearty greefe. 
But in the same a constant mynd finds solace and releefe. 
Vertue is alwaies thrall to troubles and annoye. 
But wisdom in adversitie findes cause of quiet joye. 
And tliey most wretched are that know no wretchednes. 
And after great extremity mishaps ay waxen lesse. 
Like as there is no weale but wastes away somtime. 
So every kynd of wayled woe will weare away in time. 
If thou wilt master quite the troubles that thee spill, 
£ndeavor first by reasons help to master witles will. 
A sondry medson hath eche sondry faynt disease. 
But patience, a common salve, to every wound geves ease. 
The world is alway full of chaunces and of ciiaunge. 
Wherefore the chaunge of chaunce must not seem to a wise man 

straunge 
Fop tickel Fortune doth, in chaunging, but her kind. 
But all her chaunges cannot chaunge a steady constant mynd. 
Though wavering Fortune toome from thee her smyling face. 
And 80T0W seke to set himselfe in bai\\sbd^\e«L^Mte;&^\^^> 

VOL. XJL O « 
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Yet may thy nutxred state be mended in a whyle. 

And she efUooes that frowneth now, with pleasant cheere shall 

smyle. 
For as her happy state no lonff while standeth sure. 
Even so the heavy plight she Drings, not alwayes doth endure. 
What nede so many words to thee that art so wyse ? 
Thou better canst advise thyselfe^ then I can thee advise. 
Wisdoroe, I see, is vayne, if thus in time of neede 
A Wisemans wit unpractised doth stand him in no steede. 
I know thou hast some cause of sorow and of care. 
But well I wot thou hast no cause thus frantickly to fare. 
Affections fog^ mist thy febled sight doth blynd ; 
But if that reasons beames againe might shine into thy mynd. 
If thou wouldst view thy state with an indifferent eye, 
I thinke thou wouldst condemne thy plaint, thy sighing, and thy 

crye. 
With valiant hand thou madest thy foe yeld up his breth. 
Thou hast escaped his sword and eke the lawes that threaten 

death. 
By thy escape th> frendes are fraughted full of joy. 
And b} his death thy deadly foes are laden with annoy. 
Wilt tliou with trusty frendes of pleasure take some part? 
Or els to please thy hatefull foes be partner of theyr smart I 
Why cryest thou out on love ? wh) dost thou blame thy fate ? 
Why dost thou so crye after death ? thy life why dost thou hate ? 
Dost thou repent the choyse that thou so late dydst choose ? 
Love is thy lord ; thou oughtst obey and not thy prince accuse. 
For thou hast found, thou knowest, great favour in his sight, 
He graunted thee, at thy request, thy onely harts delight. 
So that the gods invyde the blisse thou livedst in ; 
To geve to such unthankfull men is folly and a sin. 
Methinke I hear thee say, the cruell banishment 
Is onely cause of thy unrest; onely thou dost lament 
That from thy natife land and frendes thou must depart, 
£nforsd to flye from her that hath the keping of thy hart: 
And so opprest with waight of smart that thou dost feele. 
Thou dost complaine of Cupids brand, and Fortunes turning 

wheele. 
Unto a valiant hart there is no banyshment. 
All countreys are his native &oy\e beneatli the firmament. 
As to the fish the sea, as to the fowle the avre. 
So is like pleasant to the wise eche place of his repayre. 
Thougli forward fortune chase thee hence into exile. 
With doubled honor shall she call thee home within a while. 
Admit thou shouldst abyde abrode a year or twayne. 
Should so short absence cause so long and eke so greevous payne I 
Though thou ne mayst thy frendes here in Verona see. 
They are not banishd Mantua, where safely thou mayst be. 
Thether they may resort, though thou resort not hether. 
And there in suretie m^i'^ ^ov\ \.^jJC«.^ ^iK nwm a.6&yres together. 
Yea, but this wYi\\e,a\5xs\ V\\^ ^w\\e\.\Kv\^V'Cv\^>\\w>s.'3&> 
The only piiler of X\^^ Yi^«\v\v» ^tvei ^^xv^v^^ ^1 \\vi\}vv^'^^- 
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Thy heart thou leavest with her, when thou doest hence depart, 

And in thy brest inclosed bearst her tender frendly hart. 

Bat if thou rew so much to leave the rest behinde^ 

With thought of passed joyes content thy uncontented mlnde ; 

So shall the mone decrease wherewith thy mind doth melt» 

Compared to the heavenly joyes which thou hast often felt. 

He is too nyse a weakeling that shrinketh at a showre. 

And he unworthy of the sweete, that tasteth not the sowre. 

Call now agayne to mynd thy fyrst consuming flame ; 

How didst thou vainely bume in love of an unloving dame ? 

Hadst thou not wel nigh wept quite out thy swelling eyne ? 

Did not thy parts, fordoon with payne, languishe away and pyne l 

Those g^eefes and others like were h apply overpast. 

And thou in haight of Fortunes. wheele well placed at the last ! 

From whence thou art now falne, that, raysed up agayne, 

With greater joy a greater whyle in pleasure mayst thou raigne. 

Compare the present while with times y-past before. 

And thinke that fortune hath for thee great pleasure yet in store. 

The whilst, this little wrong receve thou patiently, 

And what of force must needes be done, that do thou willingly. 

Folly it is to feare that thou canst not avoyde. 

And madnes to desyre it much that cannot be enjoyde. 

To geve to Fortune place, not aye deserveth blame. 

But skill it is, according to the times thy selfe to frame." 

^ Whilst to this skilfull lore he lent his listniiig eares. 

His sighs are stopt, and stopped are the conduyts of his teares. 

As blackest cloudes are chased by winters nimble wynde. 

So have his reasons chaced care out of his carefuU mynde. 

As of a morning fowle ensues an evening fayre, 

So banisht hope retumeth home to banish his despajrre. 

Now his affections veale removed from his eyes. 

He seeth the path that he must walke, and reason makes him wise. 

For very shame the blood doth flashe in both his cheekes, 

He thankes the father for his love, and farther ayde he seekcs. 

He sayth, that skilles youth for counsell is unfitte, 

And anger oft with hastines are joynd to want of witte ; 

But sound advise aboundes in hides with horish heares. 

For wisdom is by practise wonne, and perfect made by yeares. 

But aye from this time forth his ready bending will 

Shal be in awe and governed by fryer Lawrences skill. 

The governor is now right carefull of his charge. 

To whom he doth wisely discoorse of his affayres at large. 

He tells him how he shall depart the towne unknowne, 

(Both mindeful of his frendes safetie, and carefuU of his owne) 

How he shall gyde himselfe, how he shall seeke to winne 

Tiie frendship of the better sort, how warely to crepe in 

The favour of the Mantuan prince, and how he may 

Appease the wrath of Escalus, and wipe the fault away ; 

The choUer of his foes by gentle meanes tassuage. 

Or els by force and practises to bridle quite theyr rage : 

And last be chatgeth him at his appoyntedVvCiVJTe 

To goe with manly mery cheere unto Vvis \sLd\ea>aQWt^ \ 
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And there with holesome woordcs t« salve her aorowes snuit. 
And to revive, if nede require, her faint and dying hart. 

The old mans woords have fiUd with joy our Romeus brest, - 
And eke the old wyves taike bath set our Juliets hart at rest. 
Whereto may I compare, o lovers, thys your day ? 
Like dayes the painefull mariners are wonted to assay ; 
For, beat with tempest great, when they at length espye 
Some little bcame of Phcebus light, that perceth through the skie, 
To cleare the sliadowde eartli by cleames of his face. 
They hope that dreadles they shall ronne the remnant of theyr 

race; 
Yea they assure them selfe, and quite behind theyr backe 
They cast all doute, and thanke the gods for scaping of the 

MTacke ; 
But straight tlie boysterous windes with greater fury blowe. 
And over boord the broken mast the stormy blastes doe throwe ; 
I'he heavens large are clad with cloudes as darke as hell. 
And twice as hye the striving waves begin to roare and swell;- 
With greater dnungers dred ihe men are vexed more* 
In greater perill of theyr life then they had been before. 
The golden sonne was p^onne to lodge him in the west. 
The full moon eke in yonder south had sent most men to rest ; 
When resales Romeus and resiles Juliet 
In woonted sort, by woonted meane, in Juliets chamber met. 
And from the windowes topdowne had he leaped scarce. 
When she with armes outstretched wide so hard did him embrace. 
That wel nigh had the sprite (not forced by dedly force) 
Flowne unto death, before the time abandoning the corce^ 
Thus muet stoode they both the eyght part of an howre. 
And both would speake, but neither had of speaking any powre ; 
But on his brest her hed doth joylesse Juliet lay. 
And on her slender necke his chvn doth ruthfuU Romeus stay. 
Theyr scalding sighes ascend, and by theyr cheekes downe fall 
Theyr trickling teares, as christall cleare, but bitterer far then 

gali. 
Then he, to end the g^efe which both they lived in. 
Did kisse his love, and wisely thus hys tale he dyd begin : 

•* My Juliet, my love, my onely hope and care. 
To you I purpose not as now with length of woordes declare 
The diversenes and eke the accidents so slraunge 
Of frayle unconstant Fortune, that delyteth still in chaunge ; 
Who in a moment heaves her frendes up to the height 
Of her swift -turning slippery wheele, then fleetes her frendship 

straight. 
O wondrous chaunge ! even with the twinkling of an eye 
Whom erst hcrselfe had rashly set in pleasant place so hye« 
The same in great despyte downe hedlong doth she throwe. 
And while she treades, and spumeth at the loHy state layde lawe. 
More sorow doth she sha^ie within an howers space. 
Than pleasure in an VvwndTeOi^eaxt^-, *^ ^<e.^%«^\&\\er ^race. 
The proofe whereof m lae, aV3i^\ v^^ ^\^>j^^ «^t>^^v, 
Whom tenderly my caxe?u\\?v^tid^^V^N^'«^^^^^^N»v>JcvxK^1^«^v 
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In prosperous hygh degree, msyntained so by fate» 

Thaty as your selfe dyd see, my foes envyde my noble state. 

One thing there was I did above the rest desyre. 

To which as to the sovereign good by hope I would aspyre, 

That by our mariage meane we might within a while 

(To work our perfect happenes) our parents reconcile : 

That safely so we might, not stopt by sturdy strife. 

Unto the bounds that God hath set, gyde forth our pleasant lyfe. 

But now, alack ! too soone my blisse is over blowne. 

And upside downe my purpose and my enterprise are throwne. 

And driven from my frendes, of straungers must I crave 

(O graunt it God !) from daungets dread that I may suretie have. 

For loe, henceforth I must wander in landes unknowne, 

(So hard I finde the prince's doome) exyled from myne owne. 

Which thing I have thought good to set before your eyes. 

And to exhort you now to proove yourselfe a woman wise ; 

That patiently you beare my absent lone abod. 

For what above by fatall dome decreed is, that God*-" 

And more than this to say, it seemed, he was bent. 

But Juliet in dedly greefe, with brackish tears besprent. 

Brake of his tale begonne, and whilst his speeche he stayde, 

These selfe same woordes^ or like to these, with dreery cheere 

^ she saide : 

"Why Romeus, can it be, thou hast so hard a hart. 
So farre removed from ruth, so farre from thinking on my smart, 
To leave me thus alone, thou cause of my distresse, 
Beseged with so great a campe of mortall wretchednesse ; 
That every howre now and moment in a day 
A thousand times Death bragges, as he would reave my lyfe away ? 
Yet such is my mishap, O cruell destinye ! 
That still I lyve, and wish for death, but yet can never dye. 
So tliat just cause I have to thinke, as seemeth me. 
That froward Fortune did of late with cruel Death agree. 
To len^hen lothed lyfe, to pleasure in my payne. 
And triumph in my harme, as in the greatest hoped gaync. 
And thou, the instrument of Fortunes cruell will. 
Without whose ayde she can no way her tyrans lust fulfill. 
Art not a whit ashamde (as farre as I can see) 
To cast me oif, when thou hast culld the better part of mc. 
Whereby alas ! to soone, I, seely wretch, do prove. 
That all the auncient sacred laws of friendship and of love 
Are quelde and quenched quite, since he on whom alway 
My cneefe hope and my steady trust was woonted still to stay. 
For whom I am becomme unto myself a foe, 
Disdayneth me, his stedfast frend, and skornes my friendship so. 
Nay Romeus, nay, thou mayst of two thinges clioose the one, 
£yther to see thy castaway, as soone as thou art g^ne, 
Hedlong to throw her selfe downe from the windowes baight. 
And so to breake her slender necke with all the bodies waight. 
Or suifer her to be companion of thy payne. 
Where so thou go (Fortune thy gyde), lyVL\.Vvo>iTt\ttvxtXit.^^v;vwV 

Oo2 
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So wholy into Ihtne trantformed is my hart^ 

That even as oft, as I do thinke that thou and I shall part. 

So oft, methinkes, my lyfe withdrawes it selfe awaye» 

Which I retaine to no end els but to the end I may 

In spite of all thy foes thy present partes enjoye. 

And in distres to beare with thee the half oi thine asnoye. 

Wherefore, in humble sort, Romeus, I make request. 

If ever tender pity yet were lodgde in gentle brest> 

O, let it now have place to rest within thy hart; 

Receve me as tliy servant, and the fellow of thy smart : 

Thy absence is my death, thy sight shall geve me lyfe. 

But if perhaps thou stand in dred to lead me as a wyfe. 

Art thou all counsellesse ? canst thou na shift devise ? 

What letteth but in other weede I may my selfe disguyse? 

'What, shall I be the first? hath none done so ere this. 

To scape the bondage of theyr frends ? thyselfb can aunsweri. 

yes. 
Or dost thoa stand in doute that I thy wife ne can 
By service pleasure thee as much, as may tliy hyred man ? 
Or is my loyalte of both accompted lesse ? 
Perhaps thou fearst lest 1 for gayne forsake thee in distresse. 
What ! hath my bewty now no powre at all on you. 
Whose brightnes, force, and prayse, sometime up to the skyes 

you blew ? 
My teares, my friendship and my pleasures donne of olde, 
Siiall they be quite forgoteindede ?" — When Romeus dyd behold 
The wildnes of her looke, her eooUer pale and ded. 
The woorst of all that might betyde to her, he gan to dred ; - 
And once agayne he dyd in armes his Jidiet take. 
And kist her with a loving kysse, and thus to her he spake : 

Ah Juliet, (quoth he) the mistres of my hart. 
For whom, even now, thy servant doth abyde in dedly smart. 
Even for the happy dayes which thou desyrest to see. 
And for the fervent frendships sake that thou dost owe to raee. 
At once these fansies vayne out of thy mynd roote-out. 
Except, perhaps, unto thy blame, thou fondly go about 
To hasten forth my death, and to thine oune to ronne. 
Which Natures law and wisdoms lore teach every wight to shonne. 
For, but thou change thy mynde, (I do foretell the end)^^ 
Thou shalt undoo thyselfe for aye, and me thy ti^usty Irend. 
For why ? — thy absence knownc, thy father will be wroth. 
And in his rage so narowly he will pursue us both. 
That we shall trye in vayne to scape away by flight,' 
And vainely seeke a loorking place to hyde us from his sight. 
Then we, found out and caught, quite voyde of strong de&nce. 
Shall cruelly be punished for thy departure hence ; 
I as a ravisher, thou as a careles childe, 
I as a man that doth defile, thou as a mayde defUde ; 
Thinking to lead in ease a long contented Kfe, 
Shall short our dayea \>y aYi«LmtW\ ^fc%x\v.-.Wi if, my loving wife. 
Thou banish froro v\\n tft^iv^e Vwti ^o^* v\v^v ^Q.>axss,^\\vN>c.^ 
( 'i'hat wont to limdei sqo»4 ^(Xx*v^e:\x^'i\^^V^>i»K^ ^A^T^aSs^-^ 
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If thou be bent to obey the love of reasons skill. 

And wisely by her princely powre suppresse rebelling will. 

If thou our safetie seeke, more then thine own delignt» 

(Since suretie standes in parting, and thy pleasures growe of sight) 

Forbeare the cause of joy, and suffer for a while, 

So shall I safely live abrode, and safe tome from esile : 

So shall no slanders blot thy spotles life distayne. 

So shall thy kinsmen be unstyrd, and I exempt from payne. 

And thinke thou not, that aye the cause of care shall last ; 

These stormy broyles shall over-blowe, much like a winters blast* 

For Fortune chaungeth more then fickel fantasie ; 

In nothing Fortune constant is save in unconstancie. 

Her hasty ronning wlieele is of a restless coorse. 

That tumes the clymers hedlong downe, from better to the 

woorse, 
And those that are beneth she heaveth up agayne^ 
So we shall rise to pleasures mount, out of the pit of payne. 
Ere foure monthes overpasse, such order will I take. 
And by my letters and my frendes such meanes I roynd to make> 
That of my wandring race ended shal be the toyle. 
And I cald home with honor great unto my native soyle. 
But if 1 be condemned to wander still in thrall, 
I will retume to you, mine owne, befall what may befall. 
And then by strength of frendes, and with a mighty hand, 
From Verone will I carry thee into a foreign lande; 
Not in mans weede disguysd, or as one scarcely knowne. 
But as my wife and only feere, in garment of thyne owne. 
Wherefore represse at once the passions.of thy hart. 
And where there is no cause of greefe, cause hope to heale thy 

smart. 
For of this one thyng thou mayst well assured bee. 
That nothing els but onely death shall sunder me from thee." 
The reasons that he made did seeme of so g^eat waight. 
And had witli her such force, that she to him gan aunswere 

straight : 
** Deere Syr, nought els wish I but to obey your will ; 
But sure where so you go, your hart with me shall tarry still. 
As signe and certaine pledge, tyll here I shall you see, 
Of all the powre that over you yourselfe did graunt to me ? 
And in his. stead take myne, the gage of my good will. — 
One promesse crave I at your haiul, that graunt me to fulfill ; 
Fayle not to let me have, at fryer Lawrence hand. 
The tyding^s of your health, and howe your doutfuU case shall 

stand. 
And all the wery whyle that you shall spend abrode. 
Cause me from time to time to know the place of your abode.** 
His eyes did gush out teares, a sigh brake from his brest. 
When he did graunt and with an olhe did vowe to kepe the hefit. 

Thus these two lovers passe awaye tlie wery night. 
In payne and plaint, not as they wont, in pleasure and delight. 
But now^ somewhat too soone, in farthest ea^^Xvcco^^ 
Fujre Lucifer, the golden statroiXljal \w\]f >lv«^* ^^^^v 
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Whose course appoyoted is with spcdv race to roime^ 

A messenger of dawning daye, and ot the rysing sonne. 

Then fresh Aurora with her piUe and silver glade 

Did cleare the skies, and from the earth had chased ougly shade. 

When thou ne lookest wide, ne closely dost thou winke. 

When Phoebus from our hemisphere in westeme wave doth sinke. 

What cooler then the heavens do shew unto thine eyes. 

The same, or like, saw Komeus in farthest easteme skies. 

As yet he sawe no day, ne could he call it night. 

With equall force decreasing darke fought with increasing light. 

Then Romeus in armes his lady gan to iolde. 

With frendly kisse, and ruthfuUy she gan her knight beholde. 

With solemne othe they both theyr sorrowful! leave do take ; 

They sweare no stormy troubles shall tlieyr steady friendship 

shake. 
Then carefull Romeus agayne to cell retoomes. 
And in her chaumber secretly our joyles Juliet moomes. 
Now hugy cloudes of care, of sorow, and of dread. 
The cleames ot theyr gladsome harts hath wholy overspread. 
When golden-crested Phoebus bosteth him in skye, ~ 
And under eardi, to scape revenge, his dedly foe doth flye. 
Then hath these lovers day an ende, theyr night begonne. 
For eche of them to other is as to the world the sonne. 
The dawning they shall see, ne sommer any more. 
But black-faced night with winter rough ah ! beaten over sore. 

The wery watch discharged did hye them home to slepe. 
The warders, and the skowtes were charged theyr place and 

course to kepe. 
And Verone gates awide the porters had set open. 
When Romeus had of bys affayres with fryer Lawrence spoken, 
Warely he walked forth, unknowne of frend or foe. 
Clad like a merchant venterer, from top even to the toe. • 
He spurd apace, and came, withouten stoppe or stay. 
To Mantua gates, where lighted downe, he sent his man away 
With woordes of comfort to his old afflicted syre ; 
And straight, in myude to sojoume there, a lodging doth he hyre. 
And with the nobler sort he doth himselfe acquaynt. 
And he of his open wrong receaved the duke doth heare his plajmt. 
He practiseth by frendes for pardon of exile ; 
The whilst, he seeketh every way his sorowes to beg}*le. 
But who forgets the cole that burneth in his brest ? 
Alas ! his cares denye his hart tlie sweete desyred rest ; 
No time findes he of myrth, he fyndes no place of joy. 
But every thing occasion gives of sorowe and annoye. 
For when in tooming skies the heavens lamps are light. 
And from the other hemisphere fayre Phoebus cliaseth nighty 
When every man and beast hath rest from paynefuU toyle. 
Then in the brest of Romeus his passions gin to boyle.' 
TJien doth he wet with teares the cowche whereon he lyes. 
And then his sighs l\\e cVvav\TO\itvi^,^Tv^QR\V%\s»ide he cries 
Against the restles starrea wv to\\\iv^ ^\^^ SJcv^x.'wsssv^^^ 
Against Ui« fatal! ai&ter* OttX^e,Mx^^^^\«v^W^^'i CwfiSMyt, 
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£cbe night a thousand times he calleth ibr the day» 

He thinketh Titans resiles steedes of restines do stay; 

Or that at length they have some bayting place found out. 

Or, g^ded yll, have lost theyr way and wandered farre about. 

While thus in ydell thoughts the wery lime he spendeth, 

The night hath end, but not with night the plaint of night he end- 

eth. 
Is he accompanied ? is he in place alone ? 
In cuinpany he wayles his harme, apart he maketh mone : 
For if his feeres rejoyce, what cause hath he to joy. 
That wanteth still his cheefe delight, while they theyr loves en- 

joye? 
But if with heavy cheere they shew their inward greefe. 
He wayleth most his wretchednes that is of wretches cheefe. 
When he doth heare abrode the prayse of ladies blowne. 
Within his thought he scorneth them, and doth prefer his owne. 
When pleasant songes he heares, wheile others do rejoyce. 
The melodye of musicke doth styrre up his mourning voyce. 
But if in secret place he walke some where alone. 
The place itselfe and secretnes redoubleth all his mone. 
Then speakes he to the beastes, to feathered fowles and trees. 
Unto the earth, the cloudes, and what so beside he sees. 
To them he sheweth his smart, as though they reason had, 
£che thing may cause his heavines, but nought may make him 

glad. 
And wery of the world agaynehe calleth night. 
The sunne he curseth, and the howre when first his eyes saw light. 
And as the night and day theyr course do enterchaunge^ 
So doth our Romeus nightly cares for cares of day exchaung^. 

In absence of her knight the lady no way could 
Kepe trewce betweene her g^eefes and her, though nere so fayne 

she would ; 
And though with greater payne she cloked sorowes smart. 
Yet did her paled face disclose the passions of her hart. 
Her sighing every howre, her weeping every where. 
Her recheles heede of meat e, of slepe, and wearing of hergeare. 
The carefull mother markes ; then of her helth afrayde. 
Because the greefes increased still, thus to her child she sayde ; 
** Deere daughter, if you shoulde long languishe in this sort, 
I stand in doute that over-soone your sorowes will make short 
Your loving father's life and myne, that love you more 
Than our owne propre breth and lyfe. Brydel henceforth therefore 
Your greefe and payne, yourselfe on joy your thought to set. 
For time it is that now you should our Tybalts death forget. 
Of whom since God hath claymd the life that was but lent. 
He is in blisse, ne is there cause why you should thus lament ; 
You cannot call him backe with teares and shriklnges shrill: 
It is a fait thus still to grudge at Gods appoynted will." 
The seely soule hath now no longer powre to fayne. 
No longer could she hide her harme, but aunswered thus agayne^ 
With heavy broken sigbes, with visage paVe «jv(i (\ft^\ 
Madame, the last of Tybalts teares a ^tiX\«\»\^ ^«^&^\^^^^ 
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Whose spring bith been ere this so laded out by me. 

That empty quite and moystureles I gesse it now to be. 

So that my payned hart by conduytes of the eyne 

No iQore henceforth (as wont it was) shall guah forth dropping 

bryne. 
The wofull mother knew not what her daughter ment. 
And loth to reze her chylde by woordes, her pace she warely 

bent. 
But when firom howre to howre, from morow to the morow. 
Still more and more she saw increast her daughters wonted sor- 
row. 
All meanes she sought of her and houshold folke to know 
The certain roote whereon her greefe and booteless mone doth 

growe. 
But lo, she hath in vayne her time and labor lore^ 
Wherefore without all measure is her hart tormented sore. 
And sith herselfe could not fynde out the cause of care. 
She thought it good to tell the syre bow ill this childe did hre. 
And when she saw her liinc, thus to her feere she sayde: 
** Syr, if you marke our daughter well, the countenance of the 

mayde. 
And bow she fareth since that Tybalt unto death 
Before his time, forst by his foe, did yeld his living breath. 
Her face shall seeme so chaunged, her doynges eke so straunge, 
That you will greatly wonder at so great and sodain chaunge. 
Not onely she iVirbeares her meate, her drlnke, and sleepe. 
But now she tendeth nothing els but to lament and weepe. 
No greater joy hath she, nothing contents her hart 
So much, as in the chaumber close to shut herselfe apart: 
'Where she doth so torment her poore afflicted mjrnde. 
That much in daunger standes her lyfe, except some help she 

finde. 
But, out alas ! I see not how it may be founde, 
Unlesse that fyrst we might fynd whence her sorowes thus 

abounde. 
For though with busy care I have employde my wit. 
And used all the wayes I have to learne the truth of it. 
Neither extremitie ne gentle meanes could boote ; 
She hydeth close within her brest her secret sorowes roote. 
This was my fyrst conceite, — that all her ruth arose 
Out of her coosin Tybalts death, late slayne of dedly foes. 
But now my hart doth hold a new repugnant thought ; 
Somme greater thing, not Tybalts death, this chaunge in her hath 

wrought. 
Her selfe assured me that many days agoe 
She shed the last of Tybalts teares; which words aroasd me so 
That I then could not gesse what thing els might her greeve : 
But now at length I have bethought me ; and I do beleve 
The only crop and roote of all my daughters payne 
Ja grudging en^es faynl dv%ta^ae\ ^xV^^^^^iatVi dlsdayne 
To see in wedlocke >o\ie iVve moax. v^tN. ^^ \v«t ^^^t^^^ 
Whilst only she unmam^d doiO^ V»^ w>^s»»»i ivct^^. 
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And more perchaunce she thii&es ]rou mynd to kepe her so ; 

Wherefore dispayring doth she weare herselfe away with woe. 

Therefore, deere Syr, in tjone, take on your daughter ruth; 

For why ? a hrickle thing is glasse, and frayle is ^illesse youth. 

Joyne her at once to somme in linke of niariage. 

That may he meete for our degree, and much about her age : 

So shall you banish care out of your daughters brest. 

So we her parentes, in our age, shall live in quiet rest." 

Whereto gan easely her husband to agree, 

And to the mothers skilful talke thus straightway aunswered he. 

" Oft have I thought, deere wife, of all these things ere this. 

But evermore my mynd me gave, it should not be amisse 

By farther leysure had a husband to provyde; 

Scarce saw she yet full sixteen yeres, — ^too yong to be a bryde. 

But since her state doth stande on termes so perilous. 

And that a mayden daughter is a treasure daungerous. 

With so great speede I will endeavour to procure 

A husband for our daughter yong, her sicknes faynt toxure. 

That you shall rest content, so warely will I choose. 

And she recover soone enough the time she seemes to loose. 

The whilst seeke you to learne, if she in any part 

Already hath, unware to us, fixed her frendly hart; 

Lest we have more respect to honor and to welth. 

Then to our daughters quiet lyfe, and to her happy helth : 

Whom I do hold as deere as thapple of myne eye, 

And rather wish in poore estate and daughterles to dye. 

Then leave my goodes and her y-thrald to such a one. 

Whose chorlish dealing, (I once dead] should be her cause of 



mone." 



This pleasaunt aunswer heard, the lady partes agayne. 
And Capllet, the maydens syre, within a day or twayne, 
Conferreth with his frendes for marriage of his daughter. 
And many gentilmen there were, with busy care that sought her j 
Both, for the mayden was well-shaped, yong and fayre. 
As also well brought up, and wise; her fatliers onely heyre. , 
Emong the rest was one inflamde with her desyre. 
Who county Paris cleeped was ; an earle he had to syre. 
Of all the suters hym the father lyketh best, 
And easely unto the earle he maketh his behest. 
Both of his owne good will, and of his frendly ayde. 
To win his wyfe unto his will, and to persuade the mayde. 
The wyfe dyd joy to heare the joyful husband say 
How happy hap, how meete a match, he had found out that day; 
Ne did she seeke to hyde her joyes within her hart. 
But straight she hyeth to Juliet; to her she telles, apart. 
What happy talke, by meane of her, was past no rather 
Betwene the wooing Paris and her careful loving father. 
The person of the man, the features of his face. 
His youthfull yeres, his fayrenes, and his port, and seemely grace. 
With curious woordes she payntes before her daughters eyes. 
And then with store of Tertuea prayse s\i^ \v^aNt"& \ivKv v^ ^^ 
skyes. 
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She Taantet his race, and gyftes that Fortune did him geve, 
Whereby she sayth, both she and hers in g^at delight shaU liv6. 
When Juliet conccvcd her parentes whole entent. 
Whereto both love and reasons right forbod her to assent. 
Within herselfe she thought rather than be forswome. 
With horses wilde her tender partes asunder should be tome. 
Not now, with bashful brow, in wonted wise, she spake. 
But with unwonted boldnes straight into these wordes she brake : 

** Madame, I marvell mucli, that you so lavasse are 
Of me your childe, your jeweU once, your onely joy and care. 
As thus to yelde me up at pleasure of another. 
Before you know if I do lyke or els mislike my lover. 
Doo what you list ; but yet of this assure you still. 
If you do as you say you will, I yelde not there untill. 
For had I choyse of twayne, farre rather would I choose 
My part of all your goodes and eke my breath and lyfe to loose, 
Then graunt that he possess of me the smallest part : 
Fyrst, weary of my painefull lyfe, my cares shall kill my hart ; 
£la will I perce my brest with sbarpe and bloody knife ; i 

And you, my mother, shall becomme the murdresse of my lyfe, I 

In geving me to him whom I ne can, ne may, 
Ne ought, to love : wherefore, on knees, deere mother, I you pray. 
To let me live henceforth, as I have lived tofore ; 
Cease all your troubles for my sake, and care for me no more ; 
But suffer Fortune feerce to worke on me her will. 
In her it lyeth to do me boote, in her it lyeth to spill. 
For whilst you for the best desyre to place me so. 
You hast away my lingring death, and double all my woe." 

So deepe this aunswere made the sorrowes downe to sinke 
Into the mothers brest, that she ne knoweth what to thinke 
Of these her daughters woords, but all appalde she standes, ^ 
And up unto the heavens she throwes her wondring head and 

handes. 
And, nigh besyde her selfe, her husband hath she sought ; 
She telles him all ; she doth forget ne yet she hydeth ought. 
The testy old man, MToth, disdainfull without measure, 
Sendes forth his folke in haste for her, and byds them take no 

leysure ; 
Ne on her tears or plaint at all to have remorse. 
But, if they cannot with her will, to bring the mayde perforce. 
The message heard, they part, to fetch tliat they must fet. 
And willingly with them ualkes forth obedient JuUet. 
Arrived in the place, when she her father saw. 
Of whom, as much as duety would, the daughter stoode in awe, 
The servantes sent away (the mother thought it meete). 
The wofuU daughter all bewept fell groveling at his feete. 
Which she doth wash with teares as she thus groveling lyes ; 
So fast and eke so plenteously distill they from her eyes : 
When she to call for grace her mouth doth thinke to open, 
Muet she is; for sigheaaiA wA^aVict few«^v\\V\»Ake have broken. 
The syre, whose swe\YiT\^ wto\.V\ Vver \^w^% tw^^w^v v%.v«v^^ 
With fiery eycn, and sltax\el0^ee^t»,^^>»a «^^^ V«\sv\xv^xve. 
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(Whilst ruthfuUy stood by the maydens mother mylde) t 

** Listen (quoth he) unthankfull and thou disobedient childe ; 

Hast thou so soone let slip out of thy mynde the woord. 

That thou so often times hast heard rehearsed at my boord ? 

Mow much the Romayne youth of parentes stoode in awe, 

And eke what powre upon theyr seede the parentes had by lawe? 

Whom they not onely might pledg-e, alienate, and sell, 

(When so they stoode in neede) but more, if children did rebell. 

The parentes had the powre of lyfe and sodayn death. 

What if those good men should agayne receve the living breth ♦ 

In how straight bondes would they the stubbome body bynde ? 

What weapons would they seeke for thee ? what torments would 

they fynde, 
To chasten, if they saw the lewdness of thy life, 
Thy gp"eat unthankfulnes to me, and shamefull sturdy stryfe ? 
Such care thy mother had, so deere thou wert to mee. 
That I with long and earnest sute provyded have for thee 
One of the greatest lordes that wonnes about this towne, 
And for his many vertues sake a man of great renowne. 
Of whom both thou and I unworthy are too much, 
So rich ere long he shal be left, his fathers welth is such. 
Such is the noblenes and honor of the race 
From whence his father came : and yet thou playest in this case 
The dainty foole an<l stubbome gyrle ; for want of skill 
Thou dost refuse thy offered weale, and disobey my will. 
Even by his strength I sweare, that fyrst did geve me lyfe. 
And gave me in my youth the strength to get thee on my wyfe. 
Onlesse by Wensday next thou bend as I am^bent. 
And at our castle cald Freetowne thou freely do assent 
To Countie Paris sute, and promise to agree 
To whatsoever then shall passe twixt him, my wife, and .me. 
Not only will I geve all that I have away 
From thee, to those that shall me love, me honor, and obay. 
But also to so close and to so hard a gayle 
I shall thee wed, for all thy life, that sure thou shalt not fayle 
A thousand times a day to wishe for sodayn death. 
And curse the day and howre when fyrst thy lunges did geve thee 

breath. 
Advise thee well, and say that thou are warned now. 
And thinke not that I speake in sporte, or mynde to break nty 

vowe. 
For were it not that I to Oounte Paris gave 
My fayth, which I must keepe unfalst, my honor so to save. 
Ere thou go hence, my selfe would see thee chastned so, 
That thou shouldst once for all be taught thy dutie how to knowe ; 
And what revenge of olde the angry gyres did fimde 
Agaynst theyre children that rebeld, and shewd them selfe utir 

kinde.** 
These sayde, the olde man straight is gone in haste away; 
Ne for his daughters aunswere would the testy father sta^* 
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And after him hb wyfe doth follow out of doore. 

And there they leave theyr chidden childe kneeliDg <]q>on the 

flooffe. 
Then she that oft had seene the ftiry of her syre. 
Dreading what might come of his rage» nould farther styrre his. 

yre. 
Unto her chaumber she withdrew her selfe aparte. 
Where she was wonted to unlode the sorowes of her hart. 
There did she not so much busy her eyes in sleping. 
As (overprest with restles thoughts) in piteous booteless weeping. 
The fast falling of teares make not her teares decrease, 
Ne, by the powring forth of playnt, the cause of |^aint to cease: 
So that to thend the roone and sorow may decaye. 
The best is that she seeke somme mesne to take the cause away. 
Her wer}' bed betyme the wofui wight forsakes. 
And to saint Frauncis church, to masse, her way devoutly takes. 
The fryer forth is calde ; she prayes him heare her shrift ; 
Devotion is in so young yeres a rare and pretious gyft. 
When on her tender knees the daynty lady kneeles. 
In mynde to powre foorth all the g^efe that inwardly she fieeles^ 
With sighes and salted teares her shriving doth beginne. 
For she of heaped sorowes hath to speake, and not of sinne. 
Her voyce with piteous playnt was made already horce. 
And hasty sobs, when she would speake, brake of her woordes 

perforce. 
But as she may, peace meale, she powreth in his lappe 
The mariag^ newes, a mischefe new, prepared by mishappe ; 
Her parentes promise erst to Counte Paris past. 
Her fathers threats she telleth him, and thus concludes at last : 
** Once was I wedded well, ne will I wed againe ; 
For since 1 know I may not be the wedded wife of twaine, 
(For I am bound to have one God, one fayth, one make,) 
My purpose is as soone as I shall hence my jomey take. 
With these two handes, which joynde unto the heavens I stretch. 
The hasty death which I desyre, unto my selfe to reach. 
This day, O Romeus, this day, thy wofull wife 
Will bring the end of all her cares by ending carefuU lyfe. 
So my departed sprite shall witnes to the skye. 
And eke my blood unto the earth beare record, how that I 
Have kept my fayth unbroke, stedfast unto my frend.'* 

When thys her heavy tale was told, her vowe eke at an ende, 
Her gfasing here and there, her feerce and staring looke. 
Did witnes that some lewd attempt her hart had undertooke. 
Whereat the fryer astonde, and gastfuUy afrayde 
Lest she by dede perfourme her woord, thus much to her he 

sayde : 
** Ah ! Lady Juliet, what nede the wordes yon spake ? 
I pray you, graunt me one request, for blessed Maries sake. 
Measure somewhat ^out ^recfe, hold here a while your peace. 
Whilst I bethinke me o^ v^^^ c%&e,^«vw^«\w\ %3^^ %ArQwes cease. 
Suchcomfort w\\\ 1 geve ^o>i» ett ^owv^^^^wmV^cv^jL. 
And for thassauits o£ Yotlwivea ^jr^ ^t^^w^ ^^ ^x«fe ^^'I^ir.^^ 
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So holesome salve will I for your afflictions fynde,' 
That you shall hence depart againe with well contented mynde.^ 
His wordes have chased straight out of her hart despayre. 
Her blacke and ougly dredfulT thoughts by hope are waxen fkyve. 
So fryer Lawrence now hath left her there alone, 
And he out -of the church in haste is to the chaumber gonne ; 
Where sundry thoughtes within his careful! head aryse ; 
The old mans foresight divers doutes hath set before his eyes. 
His conscience one while condemns it for a sinne 
To let her take Paris to spouse, since he him selfe hath byn 
The chefest cause that she unknown to father or to mother. 
Nor five monthes past, in that selfe place was wedded to anotfier. 
An other while an hugy heape of daungers dred 
His restles thoughts hath heaped up within his troubled hed. 
Even of itselfe thattempte he judgeth perilous; 
The execution eke he demes so mucli more daungerous. 
That to a womans g^race he must him selfe commit. 
That yong is, simple and unware, for waighty affayres unfit. 
For, if she fayle in ought, the matter published. 
Both she and Romeus were undonne, him selfe eke punished. 
When too and fro in mj nde he dyvers thoughts had cast. 
With tender pity and with ruth his liart was wonne at last j 
He thought he rather would in hazard set his fame. 
Then suffer such adultery. Resolving on the same. 
Out of his closet straight he tooke a little glasse. 
And then with double hast retornde where woful Juliet wasj 
Whom he hath found wel nigh in traunce, scarce drawing breatli, 
Attending still to heare the newes of lyfe or els of death. 
Of whom he did enquire of the appoynted day ; 
«« On Wensday next, (quoth Juliet) so doth my father say, 
I must geve my consent ; but, as I do remember, 
The solemne day of mariage is the tenth day of September.*' 
« Deere daughter, (quoth the fryer) of good cheere see thou be. 
For loe! sainct Frauncis of his grace hath shewde a way to me. 
By which I may both thee and Romeus together. 
Out of the bondage which you feare, assuredly deliver. 
Even from the holy font thy husband have I knowne. 
And, since he grew in yeres, have kept his counsels as myne owne. 
For from his youth he would unfold to me his hart. 
And often have I cured him of anguish and of smart: 
I knowe that by desert his frendship I have wonne. 
And him do holde as deere, as if he were my propre sonne. 
Wherefore my frendly hart can not abyde that he 
Should wrongfully in oughte be harmde, if that it lay in me 
To right or to revenge the wrong by my advise. 
Or timely to prevent the same in any other wise. 
And sith thou art his wyfe, thee am I bound to love. 
For Romeus friendship sake, and seeke thy anguish to remove> 
And dredful torments, which thy hart besegen rounde ; 
Wherefore, my daughter, geve good care utvto m-^ cQ^N^a&Vft. 
«aund^. 
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Forget not vhat I say. ne tell it iny vigfat. 

Not to the nurce thou trustest so, as Roidcus is thy knight. 

For on tli'is threed doth bang thy death and eke thy lifis. 

My fsme or shame, his a-eale or woe that chose thee to his W}fe. 

1 hou art not ignorant, because of such renowne 

As every where is spred of me, but chefeh in this towne, 

1 hat in my )outbfuU dayes abrode I travailed. 

Through every lande found out by men, byonen inhabited; 

So tu entv \ eres from home, in landes unknowne a gest, 

I never gave my u eary limmes long time of quiet rest. 

But, in the desert v^oodes, to beastes of cruell kinde. 

Or on the seas to drenching waves, at pleasure of the winde, 

I have ccmmitted them, to ruth of rovers hand. 

And to a thousand daungers more, by water and by lande. 

But not, in va}ne, my childe, hath all my wandring byn; 

Beside the great contentedncs my sprete abydeth in. 

That by tlte {ilcasant tltought of passed thinges doth grow. 

One private frute more have 1 pluckd, which thou shalt shortly 

know: 
What force the stones, the plants, and metals have to worke. 
And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do loorke. 
With care I have sought out, with payne I did them prove; 
With them eke can I helpe my selfe at times of my behove, 
(Although the science be against the lawes of men) 
When sodayn daunger forcetb me ; but yet most cheefly when 
The woi ke to doe is least displeasing unto God 
(Not helping to do any sin that wrekefull Jove forbode.) 
For since in 1} fe no hope of long abode I have, 
£i:t now am com me unto the brinke of my appoynted g^ve. 
And that my death drawes nere, whose stripe I niay not shonne. 
But shall be calde to make account of all that I have donne. 
Now ought I from henceforth more depely print in mynde 
The judgment of the Lord, then when youthes folly made me 

bl> nde : 
When love and fond desyre were boyling in my brest. 
Whence hope and dred by striving thoughts had banishd frendly 

rest 
Know therefore, daughter, that with other gxftes which I 
Have well attained to, by grace and favour of the skye. 
Long since I did finde out, and yet the way I knowe. 
Of certain rootes and savory herbes to make a kynd of dowe^ 
Which baked hard, and bet into a powder f\ne, 
And dranke with conduite water, or with any kynd of wine. 
It doth in halfe an howre astone the taker so. 
And mastreth all his sences, that he feeleth weale nor woe : 
And so it burieth up the sprite and living breath. 
That even the skilful leclve would say, that he is slayne by death. 
One vertue more it hath, as jnarvelous as this ; 
The taker, by receiving it, at all not greeved is ; 
But paineless as a man l\va\. \>Mi^«>Xv wsw^x lax %l\^ 
Into a sweete and qu\t\s\ev^\mTafc^\axOi^ ^^'OsiV^v 
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From which, according to the quantitie he taketh, 

Longer or shorter is the time before the sleper waketh : 

And thence (thefFect once wrought) againe it doth restore 

Him that receaved unto the state wherein he was before. 

Wherefore, marke well the ende of this my tale begonne. 

And thereby leame what is by thee hereafteif to be donne. 

Cast of from thee at once the weede of wo mannish dread^ 

With manly courage arme thyselfe from heele mito the bead ; 

For onely on the feare or boldnes of thy brest 

The happy happe or yll mishappe of thy afPayre doth rest. 

Receve this vyoU smalt and kepe it as Uiine eye ; 

And on the marriage day, before the sunne doe cleare the skye. 

Fill it with water full up to the very brim. 

Then drink it of, and thou shalt feele throughout eche vayne and' 

lym 
A pleasant slumber slyde, and quite dispred at length 
On all thy partes, from every part reve all thy kindly strength ; 
Withouten moving thus thy ydle partes shall rest. 
No pulse shall goe^ ne hart once beate within thy hollow brest^ 
But thou shalt lye as she that dyeth in a traunce : 
Thy kinsmen and thy trusty firendes shall wayle the sodayne- 

chaunce ; ^ 

The corps then will they bring to grave in this churcheyarde. 
Where thy forefathers long agoe a costly tombe preparde. 
Both for them selfe and eke for those that should come after, 
(Both depe it is, and long and large) where thou shalt rest, mf^' 

daughter, 
Till I to Mantua sende for Romeus, thy knight ; 
Out of the tombe both he and I will take thee forth that night. 
And when out of thy slepe thou shalt awake agayne. 
Then may'st thou goe with him from hence ; and, healed of tby-^ 

payne. 
In Mantua lead with him unknowne a pleasant lyfe ; 
And yet perhaps in tyme to comme, when cease shall all the stryfS^k 
And that the peace is made twixt Romeus and his foes. 
My selfe may finde so fit a time these secretes to disclose. 
Both to my prayse, and to thy tender parentes joy. 
That dangerles, without reproche, thou shalt thy love enjoy.** 

When of his skilfuil tale the fryer had made an ende. 
To which our Juliet so well her care and wits did bend. 
That she hath heard it all and hath forgotten nought, . 
Her fainting hart was comforted with hope and pleasant thought). 
And then to him she sayd — *• Doubt not but that I will 
With stout and unapauled hart your happy best fulfill. . 
Yea, if I wist it were a venomous dedly drinke. 
Rather would I that through my throte the certaine bane shoiildt 

sinke, 
Then I, not drinking it, into his handes should fall; 
That hath no part of me as yet, ne ought to have at all. 
Much more I' ought with bold and with a wiUva^ hwl 
Xo greatest daungep.yeld my selfe, andXo X\i^ St^"^ «tfiafrc;x 
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To come to him on whom my life doth wholly stay. 
That is my onely harts delight, and so he sbadl be aye/ 
** Then goe, quoth he, my childe, I pray that God oo hye 
Direct thy foote, and b} thy hand uf>on the way thee gye. 
God g^uut he so confirme in thee thy present will. 
That no inconstant toy thee let thy promise to fulfill.*' 

A thousand thankes and more our Juliet gave the frier. 
And homeward to her fathers bouse jo}'fuU she doth retyre ; 
And as with stately gate she passed through the streate. 
She saw her mother in the doore, that with her there would 

meete. 
In m}'nde to aske if she her purpose yet dyd hold. 
In mynde ako, apart twixt them, her duety to have t<dde ; 
Wherefore with pleasant face, and with her wonted cbere. 
As scone as she was unto her approched sumwhat nere. 
Before the mother spake, thus did she fyrst beg>'n : 
** Madame, at sainct Frauncis churche have I this morning byn. 
Where I did make abode a longer while, percase. 
Then dewty would ; yet have I not been absent from this place 
So long a while, without a g^at and just cause why ; 
This frute have 1 receaved there ; — my hart, erst lyke to dye^ 
Is now revived agayne, and my afflicted brest. 
Released from affliction, restored is to rest ! 
For lo ! my troubled gost, alas too sore diseasde 
By gostly counsell and advise hath fryer Lawrence easde r 
To whom I dyd at large discourse my former lyfe. 
And in confession did I tell of all our passed stryfe : 
Of Counte Paris sute, and how my lord, my syre. 
By my ungrate and stubbome stryfe I styrred unto yre ; 
But lo, the holy fryer hath by his gostly lore 
Made nie another woman now than I had been before^. 
By strength of argumentes he charged so my mynde. 
That, though I sought, no sure defence my searching thought 

could fi nde. 
So forced I was at length to yeld up willes will. 
And promist to be ordered by the fryers praysed skill. 
Wherefore, albeit, I had rashely, long»before. 
The bed and rytes of manage for many yeres forswore. 
Yet mother, now behold your daughter at your will. 
Ready, if you commaimde her aught, your pleasure to fulfill 
Wherefore in humble wise, dere madam, I you pray. 
To go unto my lord and syre, withouten long delay ; 
Of him fyrst pardon crave of faultes already past. 
And shew him, if it pleaseth you, his child is now at last 
OI)edient to his just and to his skilfull best. 
And that I will, God lendeth lyfe, on Wensday next, be prest 
To wayte on him and you, imto thappoynted place. 
Where I will, in your hearing, and before my fathers face^ 
ynto the Counte geve m^ ^ai^xXv 'avvd v^Vvole assent. 
And take him for my lord axxd s\»ouse ♦, xJiwi^^v^^i «Wk\\i«vi\.«^ 
An€l that out of vour Tn\T\de \ tiva>j t^xsvw^ ^Vi ^^\w*, 
TJato iDV clo$el toe I nbv, t^ »^«^^^^ ^^^^^ '^'^^^ ^^^'^ 
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The bravest garmentes and the richest jewels there^ 4 

Which, better him to please, I my nde on Wensday next to weare i. 

For if I did excell the famous Grecian rape, 

Yet might attyre helpe to amende my bewty add my shape." 

The simple mother was rapt into great delight ; 

Not halfe a word could she bring forth, but in .this joyfull plight 

With nimble foote she ran, and with unwonted pace, 

Unto her pensive husband, and to him with pleasant face 

She tolde what she had heard, and prayketh much the fryer ; 

And joyfull teares ranne downe the cheekes of this gray-berded 

syer. 
With hands and eyes heaved-up he thankes God in his hart. 
And then he sayth : ** This is not, wyfe, the fryers first desart ; 
Oft hath he showde to us great frendship heretofore. 
By helping us at nedefuU times with wisdomes pretious lore. 
In all our common weale scarce one is to be founde 
But is, for somme good torne, unto this holy father bounde» 
Oh that the thyrd part of my goodes (I doe not fayne) 
But twenty of his passed yeres might purchase him agayne ! 
So much in recompence of frendship would I geve. 
So much, in fayth, his extreme age my frendly hart doth g^reeve." 

These said, the glad old man from home goeth straight abrode. 
And to the stately palace hyeth where Paris made abode; 
Whom he desyres to be on Wensday next his geast. 
At Freetowne, where he myndes to make for him a costly feast. 
But loe, the earle saith, such feasting were but lost. 
And counsels him till mariage time to spare so great a cost. 
For then he knoweth well the charges will be great; 
The whilst, his hart desyreth still her sight, and not his meate. 
He craves of Capilet that he may straight goe see 
Fayre Juliet; wherto he doth right willingly agree. 
The mother, warnde before, her daughter doth prepare ; 
She warneth and she chargeth her tliat in no wyse she spare 
Her courteous speche, her pleasant lookes, and commely grace^ 
But liberally to geve them foorth when Paris comes in place : 
Which she as cuimingly could set forth to the shew. 
As cunning craftsman to the sale do set theyr wares on rew : 
That ere the County dyd out of her sight depart,. 
So secretly unwares to him she stale away his hart. 
That of his lyfe and death the wily wench hath powre ; 
And now his longing hart thinkes long for theyr appoynted howre, 
And with importune sute the parents doth he pray 
The wedlocke knot to knit soone up, and hast the mariage day. 

The woer hath past forth the fyrst day in this sort. 
And many other more then this, in pleasure and disport 
At length the wished time of long hoped delight 
(As Paris thought) drew nere; but nere approched heavy plight. 
Agaj'nst the brydall day the parentes did prepare 
Such rich attyre, such furniture, such store of dainty fart. 
That they which did behold the same the night before. 
Did th'wke and say, a man covdd scarceV^ vii\s\v ^ot \kWN \swat*.. 
Nothing did see me to deere ; the deetesX. v\\\w^t% >w«fe\iWk^^^» 
Ajj^j »s the ivrilten story saylbji m d^eXVv«t>K«>X^^'ftW^^^'^ 
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That longd to hU decree, and honor of his stocke ; 

But Juliet, the whilst, her thoughu within her brest did locke ; 

Even from the trusty nurce, whose secretnes was tride. 

The secret counsell of her hart the nurce-childe seekes to hyde. 

For sitb, to mocke her dame, she did not sticke to lye. 

She thought no sinne with shew of truth to blear her nurces eye. 

In chaumber secretly the tale she gan renew. 

That at the doore she told her dame^ as though it had been trew. 

The ilattring nurce dyd prayse the hyet for his skill. 

And said that she had done right well by wit to order wiU. 

She setteth forth at large the fathers furious rage. 

And eke she prayseth much to her the second marriage ; 

And County Paris now she prayseth ten times more. 

By wrong, then she her selfe by right had Komeiis praysde 

before. 
Paris shall dwell there still, Romeus shall not retoume; 
What shall it boote her all her lyfe to languishe still and moome. 
The pleasures past before she must account as gayne ; 
But if he doe retome— what then ?— for one she shall have twayne. 
The one shall use her as his lawful wedded wyfe ; 
In wanton love with equal joy the other leade' his lyfe : 
And best shall she be sped of any townish dame. 
Of husband and of paramour to fynde her chaunge of game. 
These words and like the nurce did speake, in hope to please. 
But g^atly did these wicked wordes the ladies mynde disease; 
But ay she hid her wrath, and seemed well content. 
When dayly dyd the naughty nurce new argumentes invent. 
But when the br}'de perceved her howre aproched nere. 
She sou^t, the best she could, to fayne, and tempeni so her 

cheere. 
That by her outward looke no living wight could gesse 
Her inward woe ; and yet anew renewde is her distresses 
Unto her chaumber doth the pensive wight repayre, 
And in her hand a percber light the nurce beares up the stayre. 
In Juliets chaumber was her wonted use to lye ; 
Wherefore her mistres, dreadingthat she should her work descrye,- 
As soone as she began her pallet to unfold. 
Thinking to lye that night where she was wont to lye of olde, 
Doth gently pray her seeke her lodging some where els; 
And, lest the crafty should suspect, a ready reason telles. 
«• Dere frend, quoth she you knowe, tomorow is the day 
Of new contract ; wherefore, this night, my purpose is to pray 
Unto the heavenly myndes that dwell above the skyes. 
And order all the course of thing^s as they can best devyse. 
That they so smyle upon the doinges of tomorow. 
That all the remnant of my lyfe may be exempt from sorow : 
Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night. 
But see that you tomorow comme before the dawning ngbt. 
Jor you must cootVe m^ V\eare, and set on my attyre ;•*— 
And easely the \ov\n^ ixurcie d\^'^^^fe\ft\x«t ^^.vjt^. 
For she tvithin \\eT Yved d^d c:aia\)oefeTtTv^ ^>Ae^\ 
ah* litUe knew iVie c\oae axtem^WiW iv>w^fc-eo:^^^««x ^^«».\.- 
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The nurce departed once, the chamber doore shut close« 
Assured that no living wight her doing might disclose. 
She powred forth into the vyoll of the fryer. 
Water, out of a silver ewer, that on the boorde stoode by her. 
The slepy mixture made, fayre Juliet doth it hyde 
Under her bolster sofl, and so unto her bed she hyed : 
Where divers novel thoughts arise within her bed, 
And she is so invironed about with deadly dred. 
That what before she had resolved undoubtedly 
That same she calleth into doute : and lying doutefully 
Whilst honest love did strive with dred of dedly payne. 
With handes y-wrong, and weeping eyes, thus gan she to com- 

plaine : 
** What, is there any one, beneth the heavens bye, 
So much unfortunate as I ? so much past hope as I ? 
What, am I not my selfe, of all that yet were borne. 
The depest drenched in dispayre, and most in Fortunes skome I 
For loe the world for me hath nothing els to finde. 
Beside mishap and wretcbednes and anguish of the mynde; 
Since that the cruell cause of my unhapines 
Hath put me to this sodayne plonge, and brought to such distres. 
As, to the end I may my name and conscience save, 
1 must devowre the mixed drinke that by me here I have. 
Whose working and whose force as yet I do not know. — " 
And of this piteous plaint began an other doute to growe : 
*' What do I know, (quoth she) if that this powder shall 
Sooner or later then it should or els not woorke at all i 
And then my craft descryde as open as the day. 
The peoples tale and laughing stocke shall 1 remayne for aye. 
And what know I, quotb she, if serpentes odious. 
And other beastes and vvormes that are of nature venomous. 
That wonted are to lurke in darke caves under grounde. 
And commonly, as I have heard, in dead mens tombes are founds 
Shall harme me, yea or nay, where I shall lye as ded ? — 
Or how shall I that alway have in so freshe ayre been bred. 
Endure the loathsome stinke of such an heaped store 
Of carcases, not yet consumde, and bones that long before 
Intombed were, where I my sleping place shall have. 
Where all my ancestors do rest, my kindreds common grave ? 
Shall not the fryer and my Romeus, when they come, 
Fynd me, if I awake before, y-stifled in the tombe ?" 

And whilst she in these thoughts doth dweU somwhat too long. 
The force of her ymagining anon doth waxe so strong. 
That she surmisde she saw, out of the hollow vaulte, 
A grisly thing to looke upon, the carkas of Tybalt ; 
Right in the selfe same sort that she few dayes before 
Had scene him in his blood embrewed, to death eke wounded 

sore. 
And then when she ag^yne within her selfe had wayde 
That quicke she should be buried there; and by his side he la^de^ 
All com forties, for she shall living feeTe\«iNeTvoxv&^. 
But many a rotten carkas, and fiSi maxvY 9l ti^<^\3«»v^ v 
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Her davnty tender partes gan sherer all for dred. 

Her golden heares did stande upright upon her chillish hed. 

Then pressed with the feare that she there lived in, 

A sweate as colde as mountayne yse pearst through her slender 

skin. 
That with the moysture bath wet every part of hers : 
And more besides, she valnely thinkes, whilst vainly thus she 

feares, 
A thousand bodies dead have compast her about. 
And lest they will dismember her she g^atly standes in doute. 
But when she felt her strength began to weare away. 
By little and little, and in her heart her feare encreased ay. 
Dreading that weaknes might, or foolish cowardise. 
Hinder the execution of the purposde enterprise. 
As she had frantike been, in hast the glssse she cought. 
And up she dranke the mixture quite, withouten farther thou^^t. 
Then on her brest she crost her armes long and small. 
And so, her senses fay ling her, into a traunce did fall. 

And when that Phcebus bright heaved up his seemely hed. 
And from the East in open skies his glistring rayes dispred. 
The nurce unshut the doore, for she the key did keepe, 
And douting she had slept to long, she thought to breake her 

slepe ; 
Fyrst softly dyd she call, then lowder thus did crye, 
** Lady, you slepe to long, the earle will rayse you by and by.** 
But wele away, in vayne unto the deafe she calles. 
She thinkes to speake to Juliet, but speaketh to the walles. 
If all the dredfull noyse thai might on earth be found. 
Or on the roaring seas, or if ihe dredfull thunders sound. 
Had blowne into her eares, I thinke they could not make 
The sleping wight before the time by any meanes awake ; 
So were the sprites of lyfe shut up, and senses thrald ; 
Wherewith the seely careful! nurce was wondrously apalde. 
She thought to daw her now as she had donne of olde. 
But loe, she found her parts were stiffe and more than marble 

colde ; 
Neither at mouth nor nose found she recourse of breth ; 
Two certaine argumentes were these of her untimely death. 
Wherefore as one distraught she to her mother ranne, 
With scratched face, and heare betome, but no word speake she 

can. 
At last with much adoe, ♦* Dead (quoth she) is my childe ;** 
Now, " Out, alas," the mother cryde ; — and as a tiger wilde. 
Whose whelpes, whilst she is gonne out of her den to pray, 
The hunter gredy of his game doth kill or cary away ; 
So raging forth she ran unto her Juliets bed. 
And there she found her derling and her onely comfort ded. 
Then shriked she out as lowde as serve her would her breth. 
And then, that pil^ vjaa \o\vevpe,\5axv& w^de she out on death: 
•• Ah ciniell dealV\ Qc^woVll^ sYve^ v\vts1\Jqx>s Ti.^\w-9X ^x\^\^ 
Hast ended my feVicWie, w\a. io\i^ twj \ias\«^ ^^\^x^ 
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Do naw thy worst to me, once wreake^tfay wvath fi>r ftll. 

Even in despite I crye to thee, thy vengeance-let thouifall. 

Whereto stay I, alas ! since. Juliet is g^nne ? 

Whereto live I since she is dead, except to wayle and mone? 

Alacke, dere cbylde, my teares for thee shall never cease ; 

Even as my dayes of lyfe increase, so shall my plaint increase: 

Such store of sorow shall afflict my tender hart. 

That dedly panges, when they assayle, shall not augment my. 

smart." 
Then gan she so to sobbe, it seemde her hArt would brast; 
And while she cryeth thus, behold, the father at the last. 
The County Paris, and of gentlemen a route. 
And ladies of Verona towne and country round about. 
Both kindreds and alies Ihether apace have preast. 
For by theyr presence there they sought to honor so. the feast; 
But when the heavy news the byden geastos did heare. 
So much they mournd, that who had seene theyr count*nanoe'an4 

theyr cheere, 
Might easely have jiidgde by that that they had seene. 
That day the day of wrath and eke of pity to have beene. 
But more then all the rest the fathers hart was so 
Smit with the heavy newes, and so shut up with sodayn woe. 
That he ne had the powre his daughter to bewepe, 
Ne yet to speake, but long is forsd his teares and plaint to kepe. 
In all the hast he hath for skilful! leaches sent; 
And, hearing of her passed life, they judge with one assent 
The cause of this her death was inwai'd care and thought; 
And then with double force againe the doubled sorowes wrought. 
If ever there hath been a lamentable day, 
A day, ruthfuil, unfortunate and fatall, then I say. 
The same was it in which through Veron town was spred 
The wofull newes how Juliet was stervedin her bed. 
For so she was bemonde both of the young and olde. 
That it might seeme to him that would the common plaint behcdd^ 
That all the common welth did stand in jeopardy ; 
So universal was the plaint, so piteous was the crye. 
For lo, beside her shape and native bewties hewe. 
With which, like as she grew in age, her vertues prayses grew, 
She was also so wise, so lowly, and so mylde. 
That, even from the hory head unto the witles chylde. 
She wan the hartes of all, so that there was not one, 
Ne great, ne small, but did that day her wretched state bemone. 

Whilst Juliet slept, and whilst the other wepen thus. 
Our fryer Lawrence hath by this sent one to Romeus, 
A frier of his house, (there never was a better. 
He trusted him even as himselfe) to whom he gave a letter. 
In which he written had of every thing at length. 
That past twixt Juliet and him, and of the powders streng^ j 
The next night after that, he willeth him to comme 
To helpe to take his Juliet out of the hollow toombe. 
For by that time, the drinke, he saith,w\U ce?ka^\.o vjQW?ifc» 
And for one night his wife and he wiO\iu\ivs t^^^^\w!d»\ 
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Tlien shall lie cuy ber to Mmtoa awmy, 

(Tin fiekeO Fortune fiiToar bhiiy) di8gu3r9de in roans any. 

Thb letter closde be sendes to Komeus by bis brotber; 
He cbargetb bim tbat in no case be ge^e it any otber. 
Apace oar frier John to Mantua bini byes ; 
Andy Ibr because in Italy it is a wonted gyse 
That friers in the towne should seldome waike alone. 
But of tbe3nr covent aye should be accompanide with one 
Of his profession, straight a house be fyndeth out. 
In mynd to take some f^er with biro, to waIke tbe towne about. 
But entred once, he might not issue out agayne. 
For tbat a brotber of tbe bouse a day before or twayne 
Dyed of the plague, a sicknes which tbey greatly feare and hate: 
So were the brethren charged to kepe wiUiin their covent gate. 
Bard of thevr fellowship that in tbe towne do wonne ; 
The towne roike eke ooromaunded are the fryers house to shonne, 
Till they that had tbe care of health they r fredome should renew ; 
Whereof, as you shall shortly heare, a roischeefe g^at there grewe. 
The fryer by this restraint, beset with dred and sorow. 
Not knowing what the letters held, differed untill tbe morowe; 
And then he thought in time to send to Komeus. 
But whilst at Mantua, where he was, these doinges framed thus, 
Tbe towne of Juliets byrth was wholly busied 
About her obsequies, to see theyr darling buried. 
Now is the parentes myrth quite chaunged into mone. 
And now to sorow is retomde the joy of every one ; 
And now the wedding weades for mourning weades they chaunge, 
And Hymene into a dyrge ;— alas ! it seemeth straunge : 
Insteade of mariage gloves, now funerall gownes they have. 
And whom they should see married, they follow to the grave. 
The feast that should have been of pleasure and of joy. 
Hath every dish and cup fild full of sorow and annoye. 

Now throughout Italy this common use they have. 
That all the best of every stocke are earthed in one grave ; 
For every houshold, if it be of any fame ; 
Doth bylde a tombe, or di gge a vault, that bears the houshouldes 

name; 
Wherein, if any of that kyndred hap to dye. 
They are bestowde; els in the same no other corps may lye. 
The Capilets ber corps in such a one did lay, 
Where Tybalt slaine of Romeus was layde the other day. 
An other use there is, thai whosoever dyes, 
Borne to their church with open face upon the beere he lyes. 
In wonted weede attyrde, not wrapt in winding sheet. 
So, as by chaunce he walked abrode, our Komeus man did meete 
His masters wife ; the sight with sorowe straight did wounde 
His honest heart; with teares he saw her lodged under g^und. 
And, for he had been sent to Verone for a spye. 
The doinges of the Capilets by wisdom to descrye. 
And, for he knew bet deax^v d>j^ Viot\v>K\& Ttv^SskVAT taost, 
Alas ! loo goone, w\\iv Ykeax^ xveNjea^Xv^Xs^^^ wjv^Xtv vw,v«. 
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And in bis house he found his maister Romeus, 

Where he, besprent with man^ teares, began to speake him 

tlms: 
"Syi*, unto you of late is chaunced so great a harme, 
That sure, except with constancy you seekeyourselfe to arme, 
] feare that straight you will breathe out your latter breath. 
And I, most wretched wight, siiall be thoccasion of your death. 
Know syr, that yesterday, my lady and your wife, 
I wot not by what soduin greefe, hath made exchaunge of life ; 
And for because on earth she found nought but unrest. 
In lieaven hath she sought to fynde a place of quiet rest; 
And Willi these weping eyes my selfe liave scene her layde. 
Within the tombe of Capilets :" — and herewitha.ll be stayde. 
This sodayne massage sounde, sent forth with sighes and teares. 
Our Romeus receaved too soone with open listening eares; 
And therby hath sonke such sorow in his hart. 
That loe, his sprite annoyed sore with torment and with smarts 
Was like to break out of his prison-house perforce, 
Aftid that he might flye after hers, would leave the massy corce: 
But earnest love that will not fayle him till his ende. 
This fond and sodain fantasy into his head dyd sende ; 
That if nere unto her he off'red up his breath. 
That then an hundred thousand parts more glorious were bis 

death : 
Eke should his painfull hart a great deale more be eased. 
And more also, he vainely thought, his lady better pleased. 
Wherefore whjen he his face hath washt with water cleane. 
Lest that tlie staynes of dryed teares might on his cheekes be 

scene. 
And so his sorow should of every one be spyde. 
Which he with all his care did seeke from every one ix> hyde. 
Straight, wery of the house, he walketh forth abrode ; 
His servant, at the masters best, in chaumber still abode: 
And then fro streate to streate he wandreth up and downe^ 
To see if he in any place may fynde, in all the towne, 
A salve meet for his sore, an oyle fit for his vvounde ; 
And seeking long, alac too soone ! the thing he sought, he founds* 
An apothecary sate unbusied at his doore. 
Whom by his heavy countenance he gessed to be poore. 
And in his shop he saw his boxes were but few. 
And in his window of his wares there was so small a shew; 
Wherefore our Romeus assuredly hath thought, 
What by no friendship could be got, with money could be bought; 
For nedy lacke is like the poor man to compell 
To sell that which the cities lawe forbiddeth him to sell. 
Then by the hand he drew tlie nedy man apart. 
And with the sight of glittering gold inflamed hath his hart : 
** Take fiftie crownes of gold (quoth he) I geve them thee. 
So that, before I part from hence, thou straight deliver me 
Somme poyson strong, that may in lesse than halfe an Ko^wte. 
HUl him ivhose wretched hap shall be l\\e '^oVawiVo ^^s^^xt?* 

VOL.XIL iXSi 
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Tbe vretch by co?etiae is woime, and doth Assent 

To sell the tLiii|f, whose sale ere long, too Ute, he doth repent. 

In hsste be poyson sought, and closely he it bounde. 

And then began with whispering voyce thus in his eare to 

rounde: 
** Fayr syr, quoth he, be sure this is the speding gere. 
And more there is than you shall nede; for halte of that is there 
Will serve, I undertake, in lesse tlian halt'e an howre 
To kill the strongest man aUve ; such is the poysons power.'' 

Then Romeus, somwbat easd of one part of his care. 
Within his bosome putteth up bis dere unthrifty ware. 
Retooming home agayne, he sent his man away. 
To Verone towne, and cbargeth him that he, without delay, 
Provyde both instruments to open wide the toombe. 
And ligfates to shew him Juliet: and stay, till he shall comme» 
Nere to the place whereas bis loving wife doth rest. 
And cbargeth him not to bewray the dolours of bis brest. 
Peter, these heard, his leave doth of his master take ; 
Betimes he commes to towne, such hast the painfull man dyd 

make: 
And then with busy care be seeketh to fulfill* 
But doth disclose unto no wight his wofull roasters will. 
Would God, he bad herein broken his masters best ! 
Would God, that to the frier he had disclosed all his brest ! 
But Romeus the while with many a dedly thought 
Provoked much, hath caused inke and paper to be brought. 
And in few lines he did of all his love dyscoorse, 
How by the friers helpe, and by the knowledge of the noors^ 
The wedlocke knot was knit, and by what meane that night 
And many moe he did enjoy his happy harts delight ; 
Where he the poyson bought, and how his lyfe should ende ; 
And so his wailefuU tragedy the wretched man hath pend. 

The letters closd and seald, directed to his syre. 
He locketh in his purse, and then a post-hors doth he byre. 
When he approched nere, be warely lighted down^ 
And eveii with the shade of night he entred Verone towne ; 
Where he hath found his man, wayting when he should comme. 
With lanteme, and with instruments to open Juliets toomme. 
Heipe Peter, helpe, quod he, helpe to remove the stone, 
And straight when I am gone fro thee, my Juliet to bemone. 
See that thou get thee hence, and on the payne of death 
I charge thee that thou comme not nere while I abyde beDeath, 
Ne seeke thou not to let thy masters enterprise. 
Which he hath fully purposed to doc, in any wise. 
Take there a letter, which, as soon as he shall ryse. 
Present it in the morning to my loving fathers eyes ; 
Which unto him perhaps farre pleasanter shall seeme, 
Than eyther I do mynd to say, or thy grose head can deeme. 

Now Peter, that knew ivot the purpose of his hart. 
Obediently a little way vrXtYvdre^e \i\\i«^^^ «^«x\.\ 
And then our Romeus, lY\e Na.M\\^ %x.otv^ ^^\.mv >a:v^^^V 
Descended downe, aad m Vi\a YitixvdVvt \»xt nXm^ ^wv^%;\vi^. 
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And then with piteous eye the body of his wyfe 

He gan behold, who surely was the organ of his lyfe; 

For whom unhappy now he is, but erst was blyst; 

He watred her with teares, and then a hundred Umes her kyst ; 

And in his folded armes full straightly he her plight, 

But no way could his greedy e3res be filled with her sight : 

His fearfull handes he layde upon her stomach colde, 

And them on diverse parts besyde the wofuU wight did hold. 

But when he could not fynd the signes of lyfe he sought. 

Out of his cursed box he drewe the poyson that he bought; 

Whereof he g^dely devowrde the greater part. 

And then he cryde, with dedly sigh fetcht from his mourning 

hart — 
•* Oh Juliet, of whom the world unworthy was. 
From which, for worldes unworthines thy worthy gost did passe, 
What death more pleasant could my hart wish to abyde 
Then that which here it sufTreth now, so nere thy frendly syde ? 
Or els so glorious tombe how could my youth have craved, 
As in one selfe same vaulte with thee haply to be ingraved ? 
What epitaph more worth, or halfe so excellent. 
To consecrate my memorye, could any man invent. 
As this our mutual and our piteous sacrifice 
Of lyfe, set light for love ?** — but while he talketh in this wise. 
And thought as yet a while his dolours to enforce, 
His tender hart began to faynt, prest with the venoms force ; 
Which little and little gan to overcomme his hart. 
And whilst his busy eyne he threwe about to every part. 
He saw, hard by the corce of sleping Juliet, 
Bold Tybalts carkas dead, which was not all consumed yet. 
To whotn, as having life, in this sort speaketh he : 
** Ah cosin dere, Tybalt, where so thy restles sprite now be. 
With stretched handes to thee for mercy now I crye. 
For that before thy kindly howre I forced thee to dye. 
But if with quenched lyfe not quenched be thine yre. 
But with revengeing lust as yet thy hart be set on fyre, 
What more amendes, or cruell wreake desyrest thou 
To see on me, then this which here is shewd forth to thee now ? 
Who refl by force of armes from thee thy loving breath. 
The same with his o\vne hand, thou seest, dost poyson himselfe 

to death. 
And for he caused thee in tombe too soone to lye 
Too soone also, yonger then thou, himselfe he layeth by." 
"These sayd, when he gan feele the poysons force prevayle. 
And little and little mastred lyfe for aye began to fayle. 
Kneeling upon his knees, he said with voyce full lowe, — 
'* Lord Christ, that so to raunsome me descendedst long ag^e 
Out of thy fathers bosome, and in the virgins wombe 
Didst put on fleshe, oh let my plaint out of this hollow toombe, 
Perce through the ayre, and graunt my sute may favour finde ; 
Take pity on my sinneful and my poore affected mynde ! 
For well enough I know, this body laViMt c\vj. 
Nought bat a masse of sinne, to fra^\e, mi^ «vjiB\tcX\ft ^viwj^'' 
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Then pressed with extreme ^efe he threw with so great force 
. His overpressed parts upon his ladies wayled corse. 
That now his weakened hart, weakened with tormentes past. 
Unable to abyde this pang, the sharpest and the last, 
Reroayned quite deprived of sense and kindly strength. 
And so the long imprisoned soule hath freedome wonne atlengtb. 
Ah cruell deatli, too soone, too soone was this devorce, 
Twixt youthfull Romeus heavenly sprite, and his fa} re earthy 
corse. 
The fryer that knew what time the powder had been taken, 
Knew eke the very instant when the sleper should awaken ; 
But wondring that he could no kinde of aunswer heare. 
Of letters which to Romeus his fellow fryer did beare. 
Out of Saint Frauncis church hymselfe alone dyd fare. 
And for the opening of the tombe meete instrunoentes be bare. 
Approching nigh the place, and seeing there the light. 
Great horror felt he in his hart, by straunge and sodaine sight ; 
Till Peter, Romeus man, his coward hart made bolde. 
When of his masters being there the certain newes he tolde: 
*' There hath he been, quoth he, this halfe howre at the least. 
And in this time, I dare well say, his plaint hath still increast.'* 
Then both thcN entered in, where thev alas ! dvd fynde 
The bretheles corps of Romeus, forsaken of the mynde ; 
Where they have made such mone, as they may best conceve. 
That have with perfect frendship loved, whose irend feerce death 

dyd reve. 
But whilst with piteous playnt they Romeus fate bewepe, 
An howre too late fayre Juliet awaked out of slepe ;* 



* In the original Italian Novel Juliet awakes from her trance 
before the death of Romeo. Shakspeare has been arraigned for 
departing from it, and losing so happy an opportunity of intro- 
ducing an affecting scene. He was misled, we see, by the piece 
now before us. The curious reader may perhaps not be displeased 
to compare the conclusion of this celebrated story as it stands in 
the Giuiietta of Luigi da Porto, with the present poem. It is as 
follows : 

«* So favourable was fortune to this his last purpose, that ontlie 
evening of the day subsequent to the lady's funeral, undiscovered 
by any, he entered Verona, and there awaited the coming of 
night,' and now perceiving that all was silent, he betook himself 
to the monastery of the Minor Friars, where was the vault. The 
church, where these monks then dwelt, was in the citadel, though 
since, for what reason I know not, they have transferred their ha- 
bitation to the Borgo di S. Zeno, in that place which is now called 
Santo Bernardino; yet is it certain that their former mansion had 
been inhabited by Saint Francis himself. Near the walls of this 
church, on the outside, were at that time certain buildings, such 
as we usually see aA^ovw'wv^ Vo t\v\\TOcv^%,w\^^€ which was the an- 
cient sepukher of iVve Cave\\eV\I\^^TcvAN, wvV\Tv>\\\^^^'livt eass.. 
selhad been deposited. M\.\A^V^3^c.e,;JXxo\\X.l^\ix\ssi>ix^^v^x 
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And much amasde to see in tombe so ^reat a light* 

She wist not if she saw a dreame, or sprite that wsdkd by night. 

night, Komeo he'mt^ arrived, and having, as a man of superior 
strength, by force raised the stone which covered the vault, and, 
with certain wedges, which he had brought with him for that pur- 
pose, having so prop'd it that it could not be fastened down con> 
trary t© his desire, he entered, and reclosed the entrance. 

"The unhappy youth, that he might behold his lady, had 
brought with him a dark lantern, which, after closing the vault, 
he drew forth, and opened ; and there, amidst the bones and frag- 
ments of many dead bodies, he beheld the fair Julietta lying as 
if dead. Whence suddenly breaking out into a flood of tears, he 
thus began: O eyes, which, while it pleased the Heavens, were 
to my eyes the brightest lights! O lips, by me a thousand times 
80 sweetly kissed, and from whence were heard the words of wis- 
dom ! O beauteous breast, in which my heart rejoiced to dwell ! 
where do I now find you, blind, mute, and cold ? how without you 
do I see, do 1 speak, do I live ? Alas, my miserable lady, whither 
hast thou been conducted by that love, whose will it now is that 
this narrow space shall both destroy and lodge two wretched lo- 
vers ! Ah me ! an end like this my hope promised not, nor that 
desire which first inflamed me with love for you ! O unfortunate 
life, why do I support you ? and so saying, he covered with kisses 
her eyes, her lips, her breast, bursting every instant into more 
abundant lamentation; in the midst of which he cried, O, ye 
walls, which hang over me, why do you not render my life still 
more «hort by crushing me in your ruin ' But since death is at all 
times in our power, it is dastardly to desire it, and not to snatch 
it : and, with these words, he drew forth from his sleeve the vial of 
deadly poison, which he had there concealed, and thus proceed- 
ed : 1 know not what destiny conducts me to die in the midst oT 
my enemies, of those by me slain, and in their sepulcher; but 
since, O my soul, thus near my love it delights us to die, here let 
us die! and, approaching to his lips the mortal draught, he re* 
ceived it entire into his bosom; when embracing the beloved 
maid, and strongly straining her to his breast, he cried, — O thou 
beauteous body, the utmost limit of all my desires, if, after the 
soul is departed, any sentiment yet remains in you, or, if that soul 
now beholds my cruel fate, let it not be displeasing to you, that, 
unable to live with you joyfully and openly, at the least I should- 
die with you sadly and secretly; — and holding the body straitly 
embraced, he awaited death. 

*« The hour was now arrived, when by the natural heat of the 
damsel the cold and powerful eifects of the powder should have 
been overcome, and when she should a\A'ake ; and accordinglyi^ 
embraced and violently agitated by Komeo, she awoke in his 
arms, and, starting into liie,^ after a heavy stgh, she cried, Alas;^ 
where am 1 ? who is it thus embraces me ? by whom am- 1 thus 
kissed ? and, believing it was the Ftiet V.oteT\xo, ^^ eiks3«JLv«sft.^ 
£^0 yeu ihWjf, Qfrw^ keep you^ fa\lYv m\ii BJbTftft^V\&\^^iii^\^5^ 
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fiut cumming to her selfe she knew them, and said thus : 
« What, fryer Lawrence, is it you ? where is my Romeus l^ 

safelv conduct me to him ? Romeo, perceiving the lady to be alivr, 
wondered exceedingly, and thinking perhaps on Pigmalion, be 
said. Do you not know me, O my sweet lady ? see you not that I 
am your wretciied spouse, secretly and alone come from Mantua 
to perish by you ? Julietta seeing herself in the monument, and 
perceiving tiiat she was in the arms of one who called himself 
Romeo, was well nigh out of her senses, and pushing him a little 
from her, and gazing on his face, she instantly knew him, and em- 
bracing gave him a thousand kisties, saying, VVhat folly has excited 
you, 'with sucli imminent danger, to enter here ? Was it not suffi- 
cient to have understood by my letters how 1 had contrived, with 
tlie help of Friar Lorenzo, to feign death, and that I should sliortly 
have been with you ? The unhappy youth, then perceiving his fa- 
tal mislake, thus began: O miserable lot! O wretched Romeo! 
O, by far the most afilicted of all lovers ! On this subject never 
have I received your letters ! and he then proceeded ta inform 
her how Pietro had given him intelligence of her pretended death, 
as if it had been real, whence, believing her dead, he had, in or- 
d«r to accompany Ixer, in death, even there close by her, taken 
the poison, which, as most subtile, be already felt, had sent forth 
death through all his limbs. 

" The unfortunate damsel hearing this, remained so overpower- 
ed with grief, that slie could do nothing but tear her lovely locks, 
and beat and bruise her innocent breast ; and at length to Romeo, 
who already lay supine, kissing him often, and pouring over him 
a flood of tears, more pale than ashes, and trembling all over, 
she thus spoke : Must you then, O, lord of my heart, must you 
then die in my presence, and through my means! and will the 
heavens permit that I should survive you, though but for a mo- 
ment? Wretched me ! O, that I could at least transfer my life to 
you, and die alone! — to which, with a languid voice, the youth re- 
plied: If ever my faith and my love were dear to you, live, O my 
best hope ! by these I conjure you, that afler my death, life should 
not be displeasing to you, if for no other reason, at least that you 
may think on him, who, penetrated with passion, for > our sake, 
and befbre your dear eyes, now perishes 1 To this the damsel an- 
swered: If for my pretended death you now die, what ought I 
to do for yours which is real ] It only grieves me that here, in your 
presence, 1 have not the means of death, and, inasmuch as I sur- 
vive you, I detest myself! yet still will I hope that ere long, as I 
have been the cause, so shall I be the companion of your death : 
And, having with difficulty spoken these words, she fainted, and, 
f gain returning to life, busied l>erself in sad endeavours to gather 
with her sweet lips die extreme breath of her dearest lover, wha 
now hastily apprcwicVied Uls end. 

" In this inierv^\ "Ftxar "L,ot*it\io V^^ >i^^Tv vsN^svaed how and 
when the dams A \\ft^ \)itvci\\ \.\x« \q(\:\wv^ «& ^%% >iK%.v >»;«». ^ vjw^.- 
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And then the aunclent frier, that greatly stood in feare 
Lest if they lingred over long they should be taken theare, 

position of her death she had been buried; and, knowing that the 
time was now arrived when the powder should cease to operate, 
taking with him a trusty companion, about an hour before day he 
came to the vault ; where being arrived, he heard the cries and 
lamentations of the lady, and, through a crevice in the cover, 
seeing a light within, he was greatly surprised, and imagined 
that, by some means or otb.er, the dan)sel had contrived to convey 
with her a lamp into the tomb; and that now, having awaked, 
she wept and lamented, either through fearof the dead bodies by 
which she was surrounded, or perhaps frcm the apprehension of 
being for ever immured in this dismal place ; and having, with the 
assistance of his companion, speedily opened the tomb, he beheld 
Julietta, who, with hair all dislieveled, and sadly grieving, had 
raised herself so far as to be seated, and had taken into her lap 
her dying lover. To her he thus addressed himself: Did you then 
fear, O my daughter, that I should have left you to die here in- 
closed ? and she, seeing the friar, and redoubling her lamentations, 
answered: Far from it; my only fear is that you will drag me 
hence alive ! — alas, for the love of God, away, and close the se- 
pulcher, that I may here perish, — or rather reach me a knife, that 
piercing my breast, I-may rid myself of my woes ! O, my father, 
my father! is it thus you have sent me the letter? are these my 
hopes of happy marriage ? is it thus you have conducted me to 
my Romeo? behold him here in my bosom already dead! — and, 
pointing to him, she recounted all that had passed. The friar, 
hearing these things, stood as one bereft of sense, and gazing 
upon the young man, then ready to pass from this into another 
life, bitterly weeping, lie called to him, saying, 0> Romeo, what 
hard hap has torn you from me ? speak to me at least! cast your 
eyes a moment upon me ! Q, Romeo, behold your dearest Julietta, 
who beseeches you to look at her. Why at the least will you not 
answer her in whose dear bosom you lie ? At the beloved name of 
his mistress, Romeo raised a little his languid eyes, weighed down 
by the near approach of death, and, looking at her, reclosed them ; 
and, immediately after, death thrilling through his whole frame, 
all convulsed, and heaving a short sigh, he expired. 

"The miserable lover being now dead in the manner I have 
related, as the day was already approaching, after much lamen- 
tation the friar thus addressed the young damsel: — And you Ju- 
lietta, what do you mean to do? — to which she instantly replied, 
— here inclosed will I die. Say not so, daughter, said he; come 
forth from hence ; for, though I know not well how to dispose of 
you, the means can not be wantingof shutting yourself up in some 
lloly monastery, where you may continually offer your supplica- 
tions to God, as well for yourself us for your deceased husband, 
if he should need your prayers. Father, replied the lady^ one 
fMV0Qr s^ioi\e J entreat of you, \v\\Vc\\ f^t \\ift Vw^ -^^wi.^it^^ V^ <^^ 
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In few pUine woordes the whole that was betyde, he tolde. 
And with his fingar shewd his corps out-stretched» stifie, and 

colde ; 
And then pursuaded her with pacience to abyde 
This sodain great mischaunce i and sayth, that he wIU soone pro- 

vyde 
In some religious house for her a quiet place. 
Where she may spend the rest of iyfe, and where in timepercase 
She may with wisdomes roeane measure her mourning brest^ 
And unto her tormented soule call back exiled rest. 
But ioe, as soon as she had cast her ruthfull eye 
On Romeus face, that pale and wan fast by her side dyd lye. 
Straight way she dyd unstop the conduites of her teares. 
And out they gushe ; — with cruell hand she tare her golden heares. 
But when she neither could her swelling sorow swage, 
Ne yet her tender hart abyde her sicklies furious rag^, 
Falne on his corps she lay long panting on his face. 
And then with all her force and strength the ded corps did em- 
brace, 
As though with sig^ies, with sobs, with force, and busy payne, 
She would him rayse, and him restore from death to lyfe agayne: 
A thousand times she kist his mouth, as cold as stone. 
And it unkist againe as oft; then gan she thus to mone: 



memory of him, — and so saying she pointed to Romeo,<«you will 
willingly g^ant me, and that is, that you will never make known 
our death, that so our bodies may for ever remain united in this 
sepulcher : and if, by any accident, the manner of our dying should 
be discovered, by the love already mentioned I conjure you, that 
in both our names you would implore our miserable parents that 
they should make no diflficulty of suffering those whom love has 
consumed in one fire, and conducted to one death, to remain in 
©ne and the same tomb; — then turning to the prostrate body of 
Romeo, whose head she had placed on a pillow which had been 
left with her in the vault, having carefully closed his eyes, and 
bathing his cold visage with tears, — loiti of my heart, said she, 
without you what should I do with life? and what more remains 
to be done by me toward you but to follow you in death? certainly 
nothing more! in order that death itself, which alone could pos- 
sibly have separated you from me, should not now be able to part 
us !--and havinp^ thus spoken, reflecting upon the horrour of her 
destiny, and calling to mind the loss of'her dear lover, determin- 
ed no longer to live, she suppressed her respiration, and for a 
long space holding in her breath, at length sent it forth with a 
loud cry, and fell rfead upon the dead body.** 

For the foregoing faithful and elegant translation, as well as 

that in a former pag:e, I am indebted to a most dear and valued 

friend, whose tnowAed^e o^ \\\t\\^vAxv\^w^via.^e is so much su* 

perior to anv that 1 carv vtevexx^ Vo,\\\^v\'w^twv'^\'e«<.\NKi\^'^«l^ 

u ill regret l^aX tii'ft V?^*"^ \aa\i^«^ ^^fc^v\^<i\i'3 %Ska>ioK«. ^«Xwfc 
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^< Ah pleasant prop of all my thoughts, ah onely grounde 

Of all the sweete delightes that yet in all my lyfe I founde. 

Did such assured trust within thy hart repose. 

That in this place and at this time, thy church-yard thou hast 

chose. 
Betwixt the armes of me, thy perfect loving make. 
And thus by meanes of me to ende thy life, and for my sake ? 
Even in the flowring of thy youth, when unto tliee 
Thy lyfe most deare (as to the most) and pleasant ought to bee^ 
How could this tender corps withstand the cruell fight 
Of furious death, that wonts to fray the stoutest with his sight ? 
Ho'A could thy dainty youth agree with willing hart 
In this so fowle infected place to dwell, where now thou art? 
Where spitefull Fortune hath appoynted thee to bee 
The duinte foode of greedy wormes, unworthy sure of thee. 
Alas, alas, alas, what neded now anew 
My wonted sorowes, doubled twise, againe thus to renewe: 
Which both the time and eke my patient long abode 
Should now at length have quenched quite, and under foote have 

trode ? 
Ah wretch and caytive that I am, even when I thought 
To fynd mv painfull passions salve, I myst the thing I sought; 
And to my mortall harme the fatal knife 1 grounde. 
That gave to me so depe, so wide, so cruell dedly wounded 
Ah thou, most fortunate and most unhappy tombe ! 
For thou shalt beare, from age to age, witnes in time to comme 
Of the most perfect league betwixt a pay re of lovers. 
That were the most unfortunate and fortunate of others; 
Receave the latter sigh, receave the latter pang. 
Of the most cruell of cruell slaves that wrath and death ay 

wrang.'* 
And when our Juliet would continue still her mone. 
The fryer and the sei vant fled, and left her there alone ; 
For they a sodayne novse fast by the place did heare. 
And lest they might be taken there, greatly they stoode in 

feare 
Wh^n Juliet saw herselfe left in the vaulte alone. 
That freely she might woorke her will, for let or stay was none» 
Then once for all she tooke the cause of all her harmes. 
The body dead of Romeus, and clasped it in her armes ; 
Then she with earnest kisse sufficiently did prove. 
That more then by the feare oi death, she was attaint by love ; 
And then, past deadly feare, (for h fe ne had she care) 
With hasty hand she did draw oi t the dagger that he ware. 
•* O welcome death, quoth she, end of unhappines. 
That also art beginning of assured happines, 
Feare not to dart me nowe, thy stripe no longer stay. 
Prolong no longer now my lyfe, I hate this long delaye ; 
For straight my parting sprite, out of this carkas fled. 
At ease shall fuide my Romeus sprite emong so many ded. 
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And tbott my loiriiig^ lord, Romeos, my tiiisty fe e re. 

If knowledge yet d^ i«tt in tbee, if thou these woordes dost keer. 

Recede thou her, whom thou didst love so lawfhlly. 

That causd alas ! thy violent death, although unwillingly; < 

And therefore willingly offers to thee her gost. 

To thend that no wight els but thou might hare just cause to 

boste 
Thinjoying of my love, whieh ay I have reserved 
Free from the rest, bound unto thee, that hast it well deserved: 
That so our parted sprites from light xhat we see here. 
In place of endlesse ligfht and blisse may ever live y-fcre.** 

These said, her ruthlesse hand through gyrt her valiant hart: 
Ah, ladies, helpe with teares to wayle the ladies dedly smart ! 
She grones, she stretcheth out ber limmes, she shuttes her eyes, 
And from her corps the sprite doth flye ; — what should I say ? she 

dyes. 
The watchmen of the towne the whilst are passed by. 
And through the gates the candle Kght within the torabetheyspyc; 
Whereby they did suppose inchatinters to be comme. 
That with prepared instruments had opend wide the tombe. 
In purpose to abuse the bodies of the ded. 
Which, by their science ayde abusde, do stand them ofr in stdd. 
Theyr curious harts desyre the truth hereof to know ; 
Then they by certaine steppes descend, where they do fynd below, 
In clasped armes y-wrapt the husband and the wyfe. 
In whom as yet ^ey seemd to see somme certaine markes of 

lyfe. 
But when more curiously with leysure they did vew. 
The certainty of both theyr deathes assuredly they knew : 
Then here and there so long with careful! eye they sought. 
That at the length hidden they found the murtherers ; — so they 

thought. 
In dungeon depe that night they lodgde them under grounde ; 
The next day do they tell the prince the mischiefe that they found. 

The newes was by and by throughout the towne dyspred. 
Both of the taking of the fryer, and of the two found ded. 
Thether you might have scene w hole housholds forth to ronne, 
For to the tombe where they did heare this wonder straunge was 

donne, 
The great, the small, the riche, the poore, the yong, the olde. 
With hasty pace do ronne to see, but rew when they beholde. 
And that the murtherers to all men might be knowne, 
(Like as the murders brute abrode through all the towne was 

blowne) 
The prince did straight ordaine, the corses that were founde 
Should be set forth upon a stage bye raysed from the grounde. 
Right in the selfe same fourme, shewde forth to all mens sight, 
That in the hollow valt they had been found that other night ; 
And eke that Komeus tsvw\ wv^ ^t>j w V.vNveuce should 
Be openly ex&mmed; iace\&NX»^t«^^N?wsi^ 
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Have murmuredy or faynd there were some waighty cause 
Why openly they were not calde, and so convict by Uwes. 

The holy fryer now, and reverent by his age. 
In g^at reproche set to the shew upon the open stag^, 
( A thing that ill beseemde a man of silver heares.) 
His beard as whyte as mylke he bathes with great fast-&Uing 

teares: 
Whom straight the dredfiill judge commaundeth to declare 
Both, how this murtber hath been donne, and who the murtheT' 

ers are; 
For that he nere the tombe was found at howres unfitte. 
And had with hym those yron tooles for such a purpose fitte. 
The frier was of lively sprite and free of speche. 
The judges words appald him not, ne were his wittes to seeche. 
But with advised heed a whyle fyrst did he stay. 
And then with bold assured voyce aloud thus gan he say : 
** My lordes, there is not one among you, set togyther. 
So that, affection set aside, by wisdome he consider 
My former passed lyfe, and this my extreme age, 
And eke this heavy sight, the wreke of frantike Fortunes rage. 
But that, amased much, doth wonder at this chaunge. 
So g^eat, so sodainly befalne, unlooked for, and straunge. 
For I that in the space of sixty yeres and tenne. 
Since fyrst I did begin, to soone, to lead my lyfe with men. 
And with the worldes vaine thinges myselfe I did acquaint^ 
Was never yet, in open place, at any time attaynt 
With any cryme, in weight as heavy as a rushe, 
Ne is there any stander by can make me gylty blushe ; 
Although before the face of God I doe confesse 
Myselfe to be the sinfiilst wretch of all this mighty presse. 
When readiest I am and likeliest to make 
My great accompt, which no man els for me shall undertake ; 
When wormes, the earth, and death, doe cyte me every howrf , 
Tappeare before the judgment seate of everlasting powre. 
And falling ripe I steppe upon my graves brinke. 
Even then, am I, most wretched wight, as eche of you doth 

thinke, 
Through my most haynous deede, with hedlong sway throwne 

downe. 
In gfreatest daunger of my lyfe, and damage of renowne. 
The spring, whence in your head this new conceite doth ryse, 
(And in your hart increaseth still your vayne and wrong sur- 
mise) 
May be the hugenes of these teares of myne, percase, 
That so abundantly downe fall by e3^her syde my face ; 
As though the memory in scriptures were not kept ^ 

That Christ our Saviour himselfe for ruth and pitie wept: 
And more, who so will- reade, y-written shall he fynde. 
That teares are as true messengers of mans ungylty mynde. 
Or els, a liker proofe that I am in the cryrae. 
You say these present yrons are, and the susv^cXtdXxm^. 
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As thoagh all howres alike had not been made above ! 

Did Christ not say, the day had twelve? whereby he sought to 

prove. 
That no respect of howres ought justly to be had ; 
But at all times men have the chovce of doing good or bad ; 
Even as the sprite of God the harts of men doth guyde. 
Or as it leaveth them to stray from vertues path asyde. 
As for the yrons that were taken in my hand. 
As now I deeme, 1 nede not seeke to make ye understand 
To what use yron first was made, when it began ; 
How of it sebe it helpeth not, ne yet can hurt a man. 
The thing that hurteth is the malice of his will, 
That such indift'erent thinges is wont to use and order yll. 
Thus much I thought to sa> , to cause you so to know 
That neither these my piteous teares, though nere so fast they 

flowe, 
Ne yet these yron tooles, nor the suspected time, 
Can justly prove the aiurther donne, or damne me of the cryme: 
No one of these hath powre, ne powre have all the three. 
To make me other than I am, how so I seeme to be. 
But sure my conscience, if I so gy\x deserve. 
For an appeacher, witnesse, and a hangman, eke should serve ; 
For through mine age, whose heares of longtime since were hore, 
And credyt g^ate that I was in, .with you, in time tofbre, 
And eke the sojorne short that I on earth must make. 
Thai every day and howre do loke my journey hence to take, 
My conscience inwardly should more torment me thrise, 
Then all the outward deadly payne that all you could devyse. 
But God I pra>se, I feele no worme that knaweth me. 
And from remorses pricking sting 1 joy that I am free :- 
I meane, as touching tliis, wherewith you troubled are. 
Wherewith you should be troubled still, if I my speche should 

spare. 
But to the end I may set all your hartes at rest, 
And pluck out all the scnipuls that are rooted in your brest, 
"Which might perhappes henceforth increasing more and more. 
Within your con«icience also mcrease your curelesse sore, 
I sweare by yonder heavejis, whither 1 hope to clym, 
(And for a witnes of m> woordes my hart aitestelh him. 
Whose mighty hande doth u elde them in theyr violent sway. 
And on the rolling stormy seas the heavy earth doth stay) 
That 1 will make a short and eke a true dyscourse 
Of this most wofull tragedy, and shew both thend and sourse 
Of theyr unhappy death, which you perchaunce no lesse 
Will wonder at then they alas ! poore lovers in distresse. 
Tormented much in mynd, not forcing lively breath. 
With strong and patient hart dyd yelde them selfe to cruell death : 
Such was the mutual love wherein they burned both. 
And of theyr promyst frend shippes fayth so stedy was the troth." 

And then the auncKexvi ^v^et \ae^w\c\ muke discourse^ 
Even from ihe fiTsX, o^ Kom^vi^ axv^ ^>jX\«\& wsiwr^x 
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How first by sodayn sight the one the other chose. 

And twixt themselfe dyd knitte the knotte which onely d^atli 

might lose ; 
And how, within a while, with hotter love opprest. 
Under confessions cloke, to him themselfe they have addrest ; 
And how with solemne oihes they have protested both. 
That they in hart are maried by promise au. 't'oy otH*^; 
And that except he graunt the rytes of chitC ? to geve. 
They sbal be forst by earnest love in sinnefaV state to live; 
Which thing when he had wayde, and when he understoode 
That the agreement twixt them twayne was lawfuU, honest, 

good. 
And all thinges peysed well, it seemed meet to bee 
(For lyke they were of nobienesse, age, riches, and degree) ; 
Hoping that so at length ended might be the stryfe 
Of Montagewes and Capelets, that led in hate theyrlyfe. 
Thinking to vvoorke a worke well-pleasing in Godsi^ight, 
In secret shrift he wedded them ; and they the selfe same night 
Made up the mariage in house of Capilet, 
As well doth know (if she be askt) the nurce of Juliet. 
He told how Homeus fled for reving Tybalts lyfe, 
And how, the whilst, Paris the earle was oifred to his wife ; 
And how the lady dyd so great a wrong dysdayne. 
And how to shrift unto his church she came lo him agayne ; 
And how she fell flat downe before his feete aground, 
And how she sware, her hand and bloody knife should wound 
Her harmles hart, except that he some meane dyd fynde 
To dysappoynt the earles attempt : and spotles save her mynde. 
Wherefore, he doth conclude, although that long before 
By thought of death and age he had refusde for evermore 
The hidden artes which he delighted in, in youth. 
Yet wonne by her importunenes, and by his inward ruth. 
And fearing lest she would her cruell vowe dyscharge. 
His closed conscience he had opened and set at large ; 
And rather did he choose to suffer for one tyme 
His soule to be spotted somdeale with small and easy cryme. 
Then that the lady should, wery of lyving breath, 
Murther her selfe, and daunger much her seely soule by death : 
Wherefore his auncient artes agayne he puts in ure, 
A certain powder gave he her, that made her slepe so sure. 
That they her held for dead ; and how that fryer John 
With letters sent to Romeus to Mantua is gone ; 
Of whom he knoweth not as yet, what is become ; 
And how that dead he found hisfrend within her kindreds tombe* 
He thinkes with poyson strong, for care the yong man stervde. 
Supposing Juliet dead ; and how that Juliet hath carvde. 
With Romeus dagger drawne her hart, and yelded breath, 
Desyrous to accompany her lover after death ; 
And how they could not save her, so they were afeard, 
And hidde themselfe, dreading the noyse of watchmen^ that they 

heard. 
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And for the proofe of this bis tale, he doth desyer 

The jadge to send forthwith to Mantua for the fryer. 

To leame his cause of stay, and eke to read his letter ; 

And, more beside, to thend that they might judge his cause the 

better. 
He prayeth them depose the nurce of Juliet, 
And Romeus ^ i Aifkntn at unawares besyde the tombe he met. 

Then Peter, not i*' nuch, as erst he ** as, dismayd : 
My lortlcs, quoth he, too tnie is all that fryer Laurence sayd. 
And when my maister went into ray mystres g^ave. 
This letter that I offer you, unto me he gave. 
Which he him selfe dyd write, as 1 do understand. 
And charged me to offer them unto his fathers hand. 
The opened packet doth conteyne in it the same 
Thut erst the skilful! frver said; and eke the wretches name 
That had at his request the dedly poyson sold. 
The price of it, and why he bought, his letters plaine have tolde. 
The case unfolded so and open now it lyes. 
That they could wish no better proofe, save seeing it with theyr 

eyes: 
So orderly all thinges were tolde, and tr}'ed out. 
That in the prease there was not one that stoode at all in doute. 

The u\ser sort, to counsell called by Escalus, 
Here g^ven advice, and Escalus sagely decreeth thus : 
The nurse of Juliet is banisht in her age, 
Because that from the parentes she d)d hyde the manage. 
Which might have wrought much good had it in time been 

knowne. 
Where now by her concealing it a mischeefe great is growne ; 
And Peter, for he dyd obey his masters hest. 
In woonted freedome had good leave to lead his lyfe in rest : 
Th apothecary high is hanged by the throte. 
And, for the paynes he tooke with him, the hangman had his cote. 
Btit now what shall betyde of this gray-bearded syre. 
Of fner Lawrence thus arajTide, that good barefooted fryre ? 
Because that many time he woorthily did serve 
The common welth, and in his lyfe was never found to swerve. 
He was discharged quyte, and no mark of defame 
Did seem to blot or touch at all the honour of his name. 
But of himselfe he went into an hermitage. 
Two miles from Veron towne, where he in prayers past forth his 

age; 
Till that from earth to heaven his heavenly sprite dyd flye; 
Fyve years he lived an hermite, and an hermite dyd he dye. 
The straungfnes of the chaunce, when tryed was the truth. 
The Montagewes and Capelets hath moved so to ruth. 
That with their emptyed tears theyr choler and theyr rage 
Has emptied quite; and they, whose wrath no wisdom could as- 

8wagc, 
N'or Ihreatning of tV^e pt\T\te,Tve xwyRAfc t^^ xkqx^«% ^w««:^ 
At length, (ao migM^ loNeV\.^ovkW^>a^ V^vjti^^^l -w^h^^^sssr. 
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And lest that length of time might from our myndes remove 
The memory of so perfect, sound, and so approved love. 
The bodies dead, removed from vaulte where they did dye. 
In stately tombe, on pillars great of marble, rayse they hye. 
On every side above were set, and eke beneath. 
Great store of cunning epitaphes, in honor of theyr death. 
And even at this day the tombe is to be scene ;* 
So that among the monuments that in Verona been. 
There is no monument more worthy of the sight. 
Then is the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her knight. 

^ Imprinted at London in Fleete Strete within Temble bar. 
at the signe of the hand and starre, by Richard Tottill the 
xix day of November, An. do 1562. 



* Breval says in his Travels, 1726, that when he was at Verona, 
bis guide shewed him an old building, then converted into a house 
for orphans, in which the tomb of these unhappy lovers had been ; 
but it was then destroyed. Malone. 
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